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PREFACE 

{ 

A treatise in Marathi “Bharatiya Jyotish Sastracha Piachin Ani Arvachin 
Itihas” by Sankar Balakrishna Dikshit, first published in the year 1896, is 
perhaps the only book on the history of the Indian Astronomy from ancient 
to modern times. Publication of an English translation of this monumental 
work was undertaken by the Meteorological Department of India in 
accordance with a recommendation by the late Professor M.TS1. Saha, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Chairman of the Calendar Reform Committee. The first part of the 
English translation of this treatise, namely, “Bharatiya Jyotish Sastra, Part I” 
containing a history of Indian Astronomy in the Vedic and Vedanga period 
from ancient times upto 1000 B.C. was published by this department in 1968. 
The present volume contains an English translation of the remaining parts of 
the original treatise on the Siddhantic and the Modern periods. 

\ The translation of this treatise from Marathi to English was made by the 
late Professor R. V. Vaidya, a Marathi scholar and former Superintendent of 
Shree Jiwaji Observatory of Ujjain. He was also a member of the Calendar 
Reform Committee. This translation was also touched up by the late 
Professor P. C. Sen Gupta, a renowned Professor of Hindu Astronomy of the 
Calcutta University. The final editing of this volume has been made under the 
supervision of Shri A. Bandyopadhyay, Director, Positional Astronomy 
Centre of the Department at Calcutta. We expect this English translation 
of pikshit s excellent treatise will help scholars, both in India and 
abroad, to appreciate the remarkable achievement of Indian Astronomy 
during the ancient and medieval periods. 
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Mausam Bhavan, Lodi Road , I 

New Delhi-110003 . I 

16 September , 1981 | 

(25 Bhadra, 1903 S.E .) J 


P. K. Das, 
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HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 

IN 

JYOTISA SIDDHANTA PERIOD 

1 GANITA SiCANDHA (MATHEMATICAL BRANCH) 

A : Madhyamadhikara (Adhikara on Mean Places) 

CHAPTER I 

History of astronomical Works and Computation of mean places of 

Planets eic. 

Foreward 

As mentioned in the INTRODUCTION,* the author proposes to discuss the 
History of the science of Astronomy from about 500 years before §aka era 
to this day ; and in the beginning, this first chapter of the Madhyamudhikara 
(i.e. a section on mean places) under the Ganita Skandha (i.e. a Branch of 
Mathematics) will deal with the history of astronomical works and the question 
of computing the mean motions and places of planets. 

The knowledge of astronomy as developed during the Vedic and Vedanga 
Jyoti$a periods and described in Part I, was considerable as compared with 
the pace of general progress during the period ; but it would appear very 
meagre, when compared with the ability (developed in a later period) to predict 
the true positions of planets. It appears that some works might have been 
compiled during the interval between these periods. There may be some 
Samhita works of that type ; but they are either not available now or have 
not been seen by him. The period of Siddhantic astronomy can somehow 
be linked with the ancient period. This point will be discussed later op ; but 
we have no information as to how the knowledge of astronomy reached the 
highest stage of calculating the true motions and places of planets, how obser¬ 
vations used to be taken and how the motions of planets were finally fixed 
after comparing the' differe d observations. The oldest of astronomical 
(Siddhanta) works reveal a sudden rise in the standard of astronomical know¬ 
ledge. Those who raised the standard of such knowledge through their works, 
were naturally regarded as superhuman, and thus arose the popular belief 
that the available ancient works on mathematical astronomy are regarded as 
‘apauruseya’ (i.e. not compiled by any mortal man), audit is clear that this 
belief has been formed later. 

- Because these works were regarded as superhuman, they naturally did 
not include the description of subjects like observations. There seems to be 
another very strong reason for this omission. Looking to the conditions of 
those days when as a rule ‘shorter the works, the easier they were to 
commit to memory’, such works dealt with only the rules of calculating the 
motions and places of planets, and they appear to have avoided length by 
omitting the underlying theory. 1 

*Pulished in p^rt I of the book 
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The author proposes to deal with all works on astronomy in chronological 
order in this chapter on mean places. Their points of differences, if any, 
with -matters pertaining to other Adhikaras from different works, as also some 
special points worth mentioning, have been treated in subsequent chapters ; 
otherwise, all information about die works has been given in this very chapter 
on mean places. Some works are considered divine while some authors have 
more than one book to their credit; hence, the following account is arranged 
under the names of authors, and at places, under the titles of their works. 

The oldest known works on astronomy are the five Siddhantas—the Surya 
Siddhanta and others. These are regarded as divine.- They are again of two 
kinds. The Pancasiddhantika of Varahamihira mentions the Saura and other 
four Siddhantas; but at present they are not available. The Pancasiddhantika 
simply provides clues to their elements. The author calls them the ‘ancient 
Siddhanta Pancaka’ or ‘group of five ancient Siddhantas’. There are five 
other Siddhantas likewise entitled the Saura, which are at present available. 
He calls them ‘the modern group of five Siddhantas’. The§e will presently 
be dealt with. First he takes up for consideration the group of five ancient 
Siddhantas. These belong to the 5th century before Saka era. Some of them 
may belong to an even earlier period. 

The group of five ancient Siddhantas 
The following are the Siddhantas mentioned by Varahamihira :— 



T^rfaSTcrT: 


II 


Paulisa, Romaka, Vasistha, Saura and Paitamaha are the five Siddhantas. 

The elements described by the Pancasiddhantika show that the Siddhantas 
were different from the five modern Siddhantas. Not only are these not 
available at present, but even the original work, entitled Pancasiddhantika is 
not available and so, not much is known to any one on this side. Two copies 
of the work brought from Kashmir by Dr. Bnhler are preserved in the Govern¬ 
ment collection of Manuscripts in the Deccan College (See Reg. No. 37 of 
1874-75 and No. 338 of 1879-80) ; but these are very incorrect and incomplete 
and one is unable to find, at places, where one arya (couplet) ends and the 
next one begins. The author has written out for himself a copy from the two 
versions, and calculations made therefrom have shown that the Surya and 
other Siddhantas described in it, are different from the modern ones, in that 
they differ in the length of the year and the motions of planets. The astro¬ 
nomical works compiled during the last 800 years do not show that any ore 
knew that there existed before a Surya-Siddhanta different from the modern 
one. He came to know of their existence in 1887 and no doubt need be en¬ 
tertained about it, since this can be proved by calculations and by other 
evidence. The booklet of the Pancasiddhantika is very incorrect and the 
major portion of it is unintelligible for want of a commentary ; however many 
important points have been understood.. *The author would, therefore, 
describe briefly the five Siddhantas in the order of the dates of their compilation 
as found by him. 

*Dr. Thibaut published in 1889 A.D. the Pancasiddhantika based on the Deccan College 
versions. It also gives a new commentary by Sudhakara Dvivedl. The author could not 
find time to read the whole of it uptil now. However all the important information which 
be could glean from the Pancasiddhantika has already been given above. 
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Varahamihira, in the very first chapter of Paficasiddbantika, obiervet as 
follows;— _• 

cfFrnsRw srl^F: ti 
?nf^: frfasreT II V h 

“The Siddhanta made by Paulisa is accurate ; near to it stands the Siddhftnta 
by Romaka ; more accurate still is the Savitra (Saura). The two remainvn* 
ones are far from truth.” 

• 

This shows that the Paulina Siddhanta was very clear at the time of the 
compilation of Pancasiddhantika, which means that its calculations very 
much agreed with the actual_ observed positions. The Romaka was nearer 
to it in correctness. The Surya-Siddhanta was better than both and the 
remaining two (Vasistha and Pitamaha) were far removed from correctness 
meaning that their calculations did not agree with the observed results The 
Pitamaha Siddhanta and Vasistha Siddhanta must have been the oldest of 
the five, and of the these two, in the author’s opinion, Pitamaha Siddhanta 
must have been the more ancient. The reasons for this will be given later on 
Let us now consider the Pitamaha Siddhanta. 


Pitamaha, Siddhanta 
The Subject matter 


, T he basic Principles underlying the Pitamaha Siddhanta have been given 
'in the 12th chapter of the Pancasiddhantika. That chapter contains only 
five arysa (couplets). Nowhere else in the Pancasiddhantika is found anything 
about this Siddhanta. The first two of the five couplets run thus 

TfwfsRi: j| 11 

C11T1 ^ C ?f dmg t0 the ^caching of Pitamaha, five years constitute a yuga of the 
th f moo . n - The adhim asas occur after thirty months and an omitted 

bTL d I a ? °T m S1Xty three days - Lessen the time of the Saka King 
aLtLn? d d ? dc V he remainder b y ^e ; with the remaining years find the 

?Zrb 8 e£„?^ fi sS° fthe Iiaht haif ° f Magha - The Ahar - 

day^— fifth C ° Uplet describes the method of calculating the lengthofthe 


(^?) w | srarerffcr w 

number 1 of'davf T? ber i° f days ela P sed after winter solstice or the 

solstice) bv 2 divide H° Ai e 0I A^ n / d ° f tbe ayana beginning with summer- 

“ (mUh0rtaS) to the and ,he rcsult 

written irt hisbook° P Dr Thllfif, POLI P [pLiPr0 ™ the Pancasiddhantika, exactly as they are 
**■ Places cnly such of themuiS « ,ntrod V. ced new readings in the next and he has accepted 
fThe w ‘ 1 inCm Which vverc considered suitable. 

first half onhe^ouJJet is , in u correct i *e proper word must be ‘yuktam’. The 

nothing more thanttat hL oil and , has not therefore, been given here, but it means 
inat nas been given above within brackets. 
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This verse and the following, describing the method of calculating the 
naksatra, and stating that the naksatra should be counted from the phanistha 
onward, show that the Pitamaha Siddhanta has seme similarity with the 
Vedanga Jyotisa system. 

Date of Compilation 

The method followed by Varahamihira in explaining the Pitamaha Siddhanta 
involves Saka era but it has been used simply to calculate the ‘ahargapa. 
The methods attributed to other Siddhantas also direct one to calculate the 
‘ahargana’ from Saka 427. Just as this does, not imply that the Siddhantas 
were compiled (by Varahamihira himself), in Saka 427, it cannot be taken to 
imply that the Pitamaha Siddhanta was compiled after the beginning ot 
Saka era. It is evident from its similarity with the Vedanga Jyotisa system 
that it must have been more ancient than the beginning of Saka era. There 
are, however, no means to fix up the date of its compilation. 

Aryabhata I has, in the beginning of Lasagtiika written the following 
benedictory verse :— 

fffrr’imwF ^ ii mwtTif"! ^rfw w\\\ 

“After saluting the Pitamaha (kam) who is manifold and one at the same 
time, the god of truth and the Parabrahma, Aryabhata describes the three 
subjects viz. mathematics, method of calculating time and the celestial spheres 
and in his last couplet he observes, 

“The science known as the Aryabhatlya is the same as the science originaly 
expounded by Brahma himself”. 

This shows that the Pitamaha Siddhanta must have been compiled long 
before Aryabhata lived (i.e. Saka 421) 

Brahmagupta (Saka 550) , in his Siddhanta, observes, 

11 afv.sfr.3 IR * 

spamr l 

“The calculation of planets’ places as propounded by Brahma has, become 
disjointed on account of (lapse of) long time ; Brahmagupta, the son of Ji§nu, • 
is describing the same in clearer terms”. i 

There are three Brahma Siddhantas available at present. One is the,; 
Brahma Siddhanta by Brahmagupta, the second, the Brahma Siddhanta 
mentioned in *S”akalya Samhita and the third that included in Visnudharmot- 
tarapurana. In the Author’s view, to be explained later, the Visnudharmottara , 
and the Sakalyokta Brahma Siddhantas are not older than the Brahmagupta s 
time, but compiled much later. The basic principles, propounded by the 
Sakalya Brahma Siddhanta, even it be more ancient than Brahmagupta, are 
exactly the same as those propounded by the modern Surya-Siddhanta. It 
may as well be said to be in current use and not antiquated or disjointed ; 
and it will be shown further that the Visnudharmottara Brahma Siddhanta is. 
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not similar to the Brahmagupta Siddhanta. This shows that the Brahma 
Siddhanta to which Brahmagupta has referred ks containing mathematics 
explained by Brahma, must have been different from the Brahma Siddhantas 
of Sakalya Samhita and Vi$nudharmottarapurana and it must be the same as 
the Pitamaha Siddhanta of the Pancasiddhantika. The Vedanga Jyoti§a 
does not deal with the calculation of planets other than the sun and the moon ; 
and the Pitamaha Siddhanta of the Pancasiddhantika also describes the cal 
culations of the sun and the moon only. Varahamihira has given the cal¬ 
culations of all planets in the case of only the Surya-Siddhanta out of the five 
Siddhantas and mentions nothing about the planetary calculations contained 
in the Pitamaha Siddhanta. It must have, however, contained the calculations 
of planets as remarked by Brahmagupta, and Varahamihira appears to have 
omitted it, on finding that it did not agree with the actual observed places 
on account of lapse of time. _ A Pitamaha Siddhanta, different from the one 
described in the Pancasiddhantika, does not appear to have ever existed 
before Brahmagupta. The words “planetary calculations given by Brahma” 
•occurring in Brahmagupta’s work must certainly be referring to the Pitamaha 
Siddhanta of the Pancasiddhantika, and the remark, “a long time has elapsed” 
also refers to the same Pitamaha Siddhanta. It follows, therefore, that it 
must have been compiled long before the Saka era. 


_Aryabhata and Brahmagupta appear to have expressed veneration for the 
Pitamaha Siddhanta only as a formality, because their siddhantas and the 
rita maha Siddhanta of the Pancasiddhantika have nothing in common It 
has already been pointed out in the course of the study of the Vedanga Jyotisa 
that Brahmagupta has openly found fault with the five-year Yuga system. Still 
these arguments in no way affect the inference that there existed a Siddhanta 
Jcnowr as the Pitamaha Siddhanta before these two astronomers lived. 


The System 

PitsTI i ruo a Q fi ^ S il- d ! ian .V k ^ gives in ! he beginning two couplets relating to the 
maha Siddhanta, the first of which contains the expression, 




beeiTshown^n ™ ont]l t0 be reckoned after 30 months”. It has 

momh h after 30 y ° f Vedadga J >' oti 5 a ‘hat the adoption of an infercalary 

“tedL‘BkttotnSa"£\ C f SeS a grave error ; but ,his vei * has beel, 

the verse bis commentary on Vrhatsamhita in connection with 

WiSSsWr Chapt i r 8 - The readins ,here is “ adhimas ° 

ck^ed afm^T^’tn h f h means that ar “Salary month is to be re- 
(Chapter 1} bv Mai?-? 8 ’ Agm f the - same C0U P let 1S ^und in the commentary 

SUP f S Ratliariiala and R gives “adhimaso 

<|ue to doubtfi-1 rea dmg- Tt 1S strange that there is room for confusion 

n aoubtiui readings at such an important place. 

viz. “trim?atbhirm^'i^h* l ' t M tpa \ a Ma badeo changed the original reading 
as the readme 9 ^u '■ ’ why should they have substituted “dwyagnisamaih” 
and hence thrv Vt tercalar y month occurs after more than 32 % months, 
33. It appear/ n-,/ r have , as wc 1 su bstituted some words meaning 32% or 
reading. AccnrH- re *° re, , lIlat “dwyagnisamaih” must have been the original 
..'.after 62 dive i, ie Yedanga Jyotisa one day (tithi) is suppressed 

i y , line the above couplet mentions the suppression of one day 
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as occuring after 63 days (tithis). This shows that the Vedanga Jyotisa and 
the Pitamaha Siddhanta are not similar to each other completely, and this 
also lends an additional support to the view that “dwyagnisamaih” must 
have been the original reading. 

The number of intercalary months in 8 years comes to be 3 at the rate of 
one intercalary month in 32 months. This gives 99 as the number of lunar 
months in 8 years and 2970 as the number of tithis (lunar days) ; and 47 ^ 
lunar days will be suppressed during this number of tithis at the rate of one sup¬ 
pressed tithi per 63 lunar days. Hence, 8 years will be equal to 2922 f savana 
days or one year will be equivalent to 365 days and 21f ghatis. This measure 

of a year is more accurate than that found in the Vedanga jyotisa. 

* 

The Pitamaha Siddhanta existed before Aryabhata, Varahamihira, and 
Brahmagupta. As it had fallen into disuse in their times it is evident that it 
must have beer compiled long before them. It is similar to the Vedanga 
Jyotisa but differs from it much. Brahmagupta’s statement shows that it 
(the Pitamaha Siddhanta) contained the calculations of Mars and other planets* 
which is not given in the Vedanga Jyoti§a. It proves that a more accurate 
work known as the Pitamaha Siddhanta was compiled sometime after the 
Vedanga Jyotisa and this is an important fact. If it were known how the 
places of Mars and other planets used to be calculated according to the Pita¬ 
maha Siddhanta, it would have been found very useful in tracing the growth 
of Indian astornomy; but we have almost no hopes of obtaining the Pita¬ 
maha Siddhanta now in its original form. 

VaSistha Siddhanta 

The Date 

The Pancasiddhantika contains 13 aryas (couplets) relating to Vasistha 
Siddhanta. The system described by it is somewhat different from that met 
with in other siddhantic works. This fact and also the statement of Varaha- 
siihira that “Vasistha is very inaccurate” leads one to infer that it must have 
been more ancient than the remaining three siddhartas excepting the Pita¬ 
maha Siddhanta. 

The System 

The thirteen couplets show that they mention nothing about planets other 
than the sun and the moon. The method of calculating tithis and naks&tras. 
is not similar to that of the present day. It mentions the rasi (sign), amsa 
(degree) and Kala (minutes) as the units and the subject of ‘shadow’ has been 
considered at length. Something has been told about the length of 
the day and the word ‘lagna’ (ascendant) has been used in a somewhat 
present day sense. The Vasistha Siddhanta, available at present, is in no way 
similar to the one existing before Varahamihira’s time and did not exist 
in his time. This question will be discussed again later on. 

Different versions of Vasistha and Romaka Siddhantas 

Two versions of the Vasistha and Romaka Siddhantas were known at the 
time of Brahmagupta (§aka 550). The case of Romaka Siddhanta will auto¬ 
matically be considered along with the evidence on the basis of which it is 
to be proved that there were two kinds of Vasistha Siddhanta. Let both of 
them, therefore, be considered here together. 
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Brahmagupta says at one place in his Siddhanta, 

*K5tW tl 5Rra*R*PT mw'ftrT cRfWrr: I! Y\. | 

spam \r 

“I describe the ‘naksatranayana’ i.e. the method of calculating nak§atras, 
which has been given by other Siddhantas viz. Paulisa, Romaka, Vasi§tha, 
Saura and Paitamaha but not given by Aryabhata”. 

He observes at another place, 

sripN' fW: BjffrFvRRtw^l Ht‘ 11 

span. anqt 3 

/ * 

“This very (beginning of a yuga) has been adopted by Surya, Indu, PuliSa 
Romaka, Vasistha and Yavana”. 

Brahmagupta has cited as authority of the Surya and other Siddhantas 
because these were in his favour. The Brahmagupta Siddhanta as a whole, 
appears to have launched a vigorous attack against Aryabhata and others. 
He is, as it were, showering volleys of vituperation. Even then he has not 
made any direct attack against the group of first (Suryadi) five Siddhantal 
except the Romaka, and he has explicitly found fault with the Pattern, ony 
once, as may be seen from the following couplet ' 

ww ^ i i ^ 11 

3p*m t. 

. *^l e . sm f ti works mention yuga, manvanjtara and kalpa as the ’broad 

mnts of time. The Romaka has violated the Smrtis since it does not mention 
them . 

Brahmagupta, at another place, observes, 


yisHsnPT tfafR ii vc h 

55 ftTVr^ fR: zfiqj 

it ito 1J 

8PRR U. 

The gist 


h K^ ri§e!?a has com P' ied a ‘kantha’ (i.e. a patch work) entitled as Romaka, 
oy borrowing elements from different Siddhantas, e.g. (i) mean sun and moon. 
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moon’s apogee, moon’s node. Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn 
from Lata’s work (ii) elapsed years of yugas and bhagana (sidereal revolutions) 
from Vasistha (iii) the pada (quadrants) from Vijayanandi’s works and (iv) 
mandocca, aphelia, paridhi (epicycle), nodes of planetary orbits and calcu¬ 
lations of true places from Aryabhatiya. Visnucandra has similarly, compiled 

the Vasistha Siddhanta by borrowing the same elements”. 

* , 

It has been said above that Visnucandra has borrowed the same elements 
from other works in compiling the Vasistha Siddhanta as Srisena had borrowed 
in compiling the Romaka Siddhanta, and it has also been observed that 
Srisena took the bhaganas and the elapsed years of yugas from the Vasistha 
This shows that Visnucandra also adopted the same elements from the Vasistha 
Siddhanta and other information from other Siddhantas and compiled another 
Vasistha Siddhanta. ■ It, therefore, shows that there existed two kinds of 
Vasistha Siddhantas and that this was known to Brahmagupta. One of them 
was the original Vasistha Siddhanta and the other was Visnucandra’s Vasistha 
Siddhanta, compiled by borrowing some elements from the first. 

It has already been remarked before that Brahmagupta has abused Romaka 
Siddhanta as ‘a violator of Smrti’, because it does not give the time units of 
yuga, manvantara and kalpa ; but it has also been shown above that Brahma¬ 
gupta himself says that Srisena picked up the figures for ‘elapsed years of yuga\ 
from the Vasistha Siddhanta while compiling the Romoka Siddhanta. Simi¬ 
larly, he again observes, 

3To \ \ srprf X*. 

5T^TT TpfaHFT II 

STo ^ SfTo V^. 

“That Srisena, Visnucandra and other authors have mentioned ‘Mahayugas 
as a multiplicity of yugas”... 

“$ri$eha has not given true positions of Mars and others from the com¬ 
mencement of a yuga, as is done by Aryabhata, but from the beginning of 
Mesa”. 

Thus, according to the statement of Brahmagupta' himself, the Romaka 
Siddhanta by Srisena did contain the yuga system and from this (it can be 
inferred that) there were two siddhantas named Romaka, at the time of Brahma¬ 
gupta— the one known as the original Romaka Siddhanta and the other, 
that ‘compiled by Srisena’. 

Most of the names of astronomers who lived before Brahmagupta and who 
have been mentioned in his Siddhanta, are found in the Pahcasiddhantika. 
However, the names of Srisena and Visnucandra are not found in the Panca- 
siddhantika which mentions only one Siddhanta each, named as Vasistha and 
Romaka.’ This goes to show that Srlsena’s Romaka Siddhanta and Visnu- 
candra’s Vasistha did not exist before Saka 427, and that only the original 
Romaka Siddhanta and the original Vasistha Siddhanta existed then and 
these are given in the Pancasiddhantika only in summary form. According 
to Brahmagupta, Sri§ena and Visnucandra borrowed the method of finding 
true places from Aryabhata. This also shows that they compiled their res- 
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©ective Siddhantas after Saka 421 while the Pancasiddhantika leads to the 
conclusion that they were compiled after the Saka 427. 

Romaka Siddhanta 

It has been pointed out above that out of the two Romaka Siddhantas 
^described, only the original Romaka Siddhanta existed at the time of the 
pancasiddhantika. Let us now consider this Romaka Siddhanta. 

A large portion of the Pancasiddhantika has been devoted to Romaka 
Siddhanta. Three couplets of the first chapter beginning from the 8th describe 
the method of finding the ‘ahargana’. The fifteenth couplet mentions the 
intercalary months and the suppressed tithi. All the 18 ‘aryas’ of the 8th 
chapter are'devoted to Romaka Siddhanta. They describe the calculations 
of the sun and moon, their true places and the method of calculating solar 
-and lunar eclipses. 

The very first couplet giving the method of calculating the ‘ahargana’ 
-according to the Romaka Siddhanta runs thus . 

spaiw 

“Deduct the Saka year 427 from the number of that year for which the 
ahargana is wanted at the beginning of the light half of Caitra, when the sun 
was halfset in Yavanapura, at the beginning of Tuesday”. 

This shows that the first lunar day of Caitra was a Tuesday. 

A Karada work is required to give the positions of planets as at the beginning 
■or epoch of that work, for finding the planetary positions. These positions 
are termed ‘k§epaka\ The ‘k§epakas’ as mentioned by the Pancasiddhantika 
prove to be true for the mean Mesadi (Sun’s entry into Aries), falling on the 
14th Lunar day of the dark half of ‘amanta’XZaitra of Saka 427 ; i.e. oh Sunday, 
the 20th of March, 505 A.D. There is no doubt that some of them are true 
for the moon and others for the midnight of that date. This point will be 
more clearly explained in the study of the Surya-Siddhanta later on. The 
next Sukla ‘pratipada’ (i.e. the first lunar day) after the 14th day of the dark 
half of Cditra, i.e. the first day of the light half of Vaisakha, is seen to fall on 
Tuesday. Evidently this very ‘pratipada’ was called the ‘Caitra-sukla- 
pratipada’, by Varahamihira (otherwise, by no other method the Caitra-sukla- 
pratipada of Saka 427, can be shown to fall on Tuesday), and it was no doubt 
correct that the ‘ahargana’ is required to be calculated from that day. Varaha¬ 
mihira appears to have adopted this epoch, because it is convenient to calculate 
positions from those on the 1st day of the light half.' It is a well known fact 
of mathematical astronomy that the ‘ahargana’ calculated with the help of 
any ‘Karana work’ proves to be correct within a day, and it has to be verified 
With the help of the day of the week. It may now be questioned as to why 
the Vaisakha sukla-pratipada could have been called the Caitra-sukla-pratipada 
by Varaha. I have absolutely no doubt that the sukla-pratipada following 
the day for W'hich the Ksepakas are given is the first day of the Vaisakha-sukla- 
balfrnonth of Saka 427 according to the ‘amanta’ system. The Caitra is 
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defined as that ending lunar month which ends while the sun is in Me§a (Aries)- 
As the snn is found to be in Mesa at the end of that amavasya whidl fell on 
the day, next to the day for which the elements have been given irrespective 
‘of whether a mean or a true Mesa was reckoned -; and hence, according to the 
above definition the amanta lunar month which ended with the amavasya 
must be termed as Caitra, and Vaisakha commenced on Tuesday i.e. the next 
day. But a lunar month belonging to the purnimanta system ends on the 
lull moon day, and hence, the full moon day belonging to that light half which 
commenced just after the k§epaka’ day will coincide with the end of the 
lunar month. The calculations made on the basis of ‘ksepakas’ given by 
Pancasiddhantika show that the sun stiU occupied the Mesa sign, and. hence 
that Junar month naturally received Caitra as its name. The author does 
not find any other convincing theory to explain how that month could be 
ermed Caitra. The purnimanta system has remained in vogue in Northern 
India from a very ancient time. Even though the ‘purnimanta’ system is stilt 
in vogue there, the lunar months are not named according to the system described 
above ; but it appears that the system must have been in use in its pure form 
at the time of Varahamihira. 

The first couplet of the 8th Chapter gives tne method of finding the sun’s- 
place according to the Romaka Siddhanta 


sfwpf *srfaf*r(?*o) 7=^ (v-0 11 

* a ^ iar 8 a fi a toy 150» deduct 65, and divide the remainder by 

54787 ; die result is the mean longitude of the sun”. 

The sun’s position is obtained by multiplying the ahargana by 150 sub¬ 
tracting 65 frpm the product and by dividing the remainder by 54787.’ The 
number 65 is to be subtracted from this because of .the Ksepaka. The figure- 
denoting the sun’s longitude is obtained in terms of bhaganas etc. (the bhagana 
pteans a complete sidereal revolution of a planet through the Zodiac.) There 
hi no doubt about this, although it is not explicit in the couplet. The sun 
makes 150 complete revolutions in 54787 days and hence, one revolution 
requires exactly 365 days 14 ghatis 48 palas. This is, therefore, the measure 
of a year according to Romaka. The modem Sfirya-Siddfcanta gives 365d 
15g 31p 3T4v. as the measure. Brahmagupta has blamed Romaka for not 
giving measures of yuga and other units, as is done by other Siddhantas and 
the fonowmg discussion will show that it is true. In order to facilitate the 
comparison of Romaka with other Siddhantas, below the figures are given 
indicating the number of revolutions and other measures relating to the moon, 
in one MahSyuga i.e., in 4320000 years, which are derived from the elements 
py Romaka. The couplets from the Faficasiddhantika on the basis of 
which these have been calculated are as follows 

(lo*o) faNTqT: (^«or\s) 5T*PTT: II IT 

“Romaka s yuga consisted of 2850 years. During this period, the number* 


Jyotibba Siddhanta Pxbiod li 

of intercalary months is 1050 and that of pralaya’s or suppressed tithis is. 
16547”. 

(U°) 5 .) 11 

^rf^rw (^o^) n x ii 

( r *) *rftri (kv^5) Tift: u 

?r^wnfR'(^m) f#...n * II 

srrarr*! *. 

“(5) Multiply the ahargana by 110, add 609, and divide by 3031 ; the 
quotient gives the position of the moon’s kendra at Sunset at Avanti. 


(8) Multiply the ahargana by 24, add 56266 and divide by 163111 ; the 
result is the successive position (in revolutions, signs, etc.) of Rahu (i.e. the 
moon’s ascending node), reckoning backwards from the end of Pisces (i.e. the 
first point of Aries). (24 revolutions of Rahu are supposed to take place in 
163111 savanadays)”. 


The following figures denoting several astronomical measures are derived, 
from these couplets and from the above couplet describing the calculation of 
the sun’s position and that describing the calculation of ahargana. 


Numb# giving 

Revolutions of stars 
Revolutions of the Sun . . 

Savana days 

Revolutions of the Moon 

Revaiations of the Moon’s apogee . 

Revolutions of Moon’s ascending node 
Solar Months . 

Intercalary Months 

Lunar Months 

* • a 

Tithis 

t . 

Suppressed Tithis .... 


Duririg one During a 

Mahayaga yugaof 

4326000 feats r j 2850 years 

• • 1582185600 10*3303 

• 4320000 

1577865600 1040953 

18 i: : 

57731178**- 38440 

19 

« 13708 v 228 

488258—'- 322-- 

57589 3031 

109085 26889 

232165- 153- 

163111 163111 

51S4O0OO 34200 

IS 

1591578— 103* 

19 

18 

53431578— 35250 

19 

8 

1602947368— 1057500 

19 

8 - 

25081768— 16547 

19 


* 

are n^i^ mb 1 rS sh ? wing revolutions of the moon etc. in one Mahayug* 

wdl not ii?" ? enCC ’ the 81313 a ” d lhe rccon ’ according to Rcmafca,. 

11 not, like other Siddhantas, ccme together in the beginning of the Kaliyuga 
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oumbfr^a^d^e the n T ber u of lurar month s is also not an integral 

This show? £^ has been stated to consist of 2850 years. 

ing 4320000 years as ° maka Sl ddhanta has not followed the system of adopt- 
* JZUUUU years as the measure for a Mahayuga. ^ 

in«SL C ° U! r£ de ff r,b,ng metl , lod of calculating the moon’s place is very 

*om.t;heLu»vin r T.^'f number °f 1110 moon’s revolution!' 
jrom it, these have been calculated by a different method. 


Sun 
Moon 


The ksepakas at the epoch of the Karana work are found to be as follows 


11 s 29 
11 29 


34' 

18 


23" 

50 


Moon’s Kendra 

ascending 


Moon’s 

Node 


2s 12° 19' 57* 


7 25 49 


’ HtiUurar^H a Af\ re <u? Ue v f0r „ the c m ,° m ^i of sunse * at Hjjayini on Sunday the 
m lurar tithi of Caitra Krsna, Saka 427 (i.e. 20th March 505 A.D.). 

the SerWf r “ k ““ er ’ • 1 j TCd about 150 B.C. His figure for 

14gh -48pa° f ) h y exactly tallies with that of the Romaka (vie 365d- 

•had^mnflS k , w H r Ptar ? U , S is not available at‘present, but he 
oSlv ifnd nn^fir ^ f" calcedating the positions of the sun and the moon 

8 lh f P l3ne,s - WcU known European astronomers 
S ffilih* Tk? 5 f nipded by Ptolemy on the basis of the principles 

ab T* ‘kat the principles of Greek astronomy 

jdves X iy ea^ufo™c Jf 0nSl I er0r f, Ptolem y’ stime - The Romaka Siddhanta 
?f thP • f OI ? ly the sun and moon, and its measure 

f the year is found m no other Siddhanta. It does not describe ‘the uni- 

lu toe a S^^T.r t Th f ■ i itS mme - Romaka appears to be western. 

“ ’?°’J 5®‘ the “"S'” 31 Romaka Siddhanta was compiled 

J50 B C and hrfnTtu H'Pparchus, and it must have been compiled after 
J0U and before Ptolemy’s time i.e. 150 A.D. 

-wer? old« kf™nkown above that the Paitamaha and Vasistha Siddhantas 
* t “ a ° Romaka. Similarly, it is thought that even the Surva 

S h th? Ro^£ e Sidd £ anta Pancasiddhlntika are more anSt 
than the Romaka , for, it is obvious froin Brahmagupta’s work that the other 
four Siddhantas were regarded with more veneration than the* Romaka He 
f as "owhem blamed any of the four works. After fte dme of BrS^upm 

Sieinri W, S ^d h ?w appe?rS ',° t ave gone H uite out of both h, its 
original form and the form m which it was recast by Srisena. UtDala has 

planeterv^alcula^on^ 68 V the Romaka on an ^ occasion in his discussion of 
Sted th7 a ?/hf ^ sc ^entary on the Brhatsamhita, but he has 
ited the authority of the four Siddhantas, viz.,those by Pulisa, Surya Arva- 

apneared hf hfo The ° riginal Romaka Sidd ^nta seems to LvJdk- 

6lTZU°T at ! he time , of Utpala ‘ Th " R°maka Siddhanta 
, lce Present day gives elements according to the modern Surva Siddhanta 

“normStno^TJ ° a “ SiddbS ”< 3 ^ » d IdSSS 

five - "**- is due *°> h - 

siniil’aily, 


Jyotmha Siddhanta Pbriod 
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One more important proof about the Romaka being more modern than, 
the five Siddhantas is given below : ( ■ 

Measures of the year according to different works on astronomy. 


Vedanga Jyotisa 

. 

\ 

Days 

366 

Gha(i 

Pala 

Vipala 

PrativipalaJ 

Paficasiddhantika group : 

1 Pitamaha Siddhanta 



365 

21 

25 



2 Vasistha Siddhanta 



. * 

Y. 




3 Pulisa Siddhanta . 


- 

365 

15 

30 



4 Suiya Siddhanta . 



365 

15 

31 

30, 


5 Romaka Siddhanta 



365 

14 

48 



first Arya Siddhanta . 


« 

365 

15 

31 

15 


Brahmagupta Siddhanta 
(Modem group) 

■ 

• 

365 

15 

30 

22 

30 

Surya, Vasistha, Sakalya, Romaka and 







Soma Siddhantas 
Second Arya Siddhanta 
Rajamrgaflka 

Karapa Kutuhala etc. 


365 

*365 

-f365 

l 


15 

15 

15 


31 

31 

31 


31 

17 

17 


24 

6 

17* 


Out of Ihese figures indicating ihe measure of the year, none except that 

V° sma J er than 365d~15gh-30p, and none, excepting 
sth ^ ^edanga Jyotisa and the Pitamaha Siddhanta, greater than 365d- 
i3gh--3/p In other words, leaving aside the case of Vedanga Jyotisa and 

an^?hf lddhailt 1 t’ n °? e °f the Y rest ’ exce P t the Romaka, differ from one 
of by than 2 palas. Had Romaka been older than the Pulisa 

hav^tXn^P^ Saura ' Slddhanta of the Paficasiddhantika, all of them would 
have taken the same year measure, as the Romaka or one with a slight variation 

W ^ T ld J 101 have strayed very ^ from the Romaka. 7 his proved 

Romnt/° U T? that f he PuIi ® a and Saura Siddhantas were oldor than the 

Uta WoBged P S. Siddh5DtaS ■ of ' he P " casiddhta - 

Of that 1he Rom aka and the Pulisa Siddhantas. 

to sav h^ ih?l h f ka are not .™ re mcder * ^an 400 A.D.” He means* 
Siddhantas J .I p° ^ er e compiled about Ihe year 400 A.D.'and the other 

same ve-r Rii?iR Pa S CaSld ? bantlka grou P were also compiled about the 

same ye^r. But the above discussion will show ihat his view is erroneous. . 

giv^fn numb 5 ° f revolutions and other elements, as 

on A enmw ■ aka ^. ldd hanta, which is available at present, are given later 

there is absolute^ of . th f se figures with ihe foregoing ones will show that 

RomaL sidS f ,TH Sim t an ^ b f^ een i hem * This shows that the modem 
iwuidjta aiachanta did not exist before Saka 427. 

coJp-L^bv 1 ^^ 6111 ^ th u ?° de l n Romaka Siddhanta is the same as that 

Sidd ^ was com- 


See Introduction page LX of Paficasiddhantika by Dr. Thibaut 
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PuliSa Siddhanta 

A large part of the Pancasiddhantika is devoted to the Pulria Siddhanta 
It is stated in the 10th couplet of the first Chapter that Romaka’s ‘ahargafia’ 
is very nearly equal to that of the Pulisa Siddhanta. Then follows the cal¬ 
culation of the place of the luminaries etc. and of the eclipses of the sun and 
the moor. 

It has not at all been stated what the motions and places of Mars and other 
planets are according to the Pulisa Siddhanta ; but the last couplet states that 
“the planets hive thus been described according to the PuliSa Siddhanta” 
.and which shows that about 16 ‘aryas’ in the end mention something from 
PuliSa Siddhanta about their direct and retrograde motions, and the rise 
and set of planets. 

The elements pertaining to the Pulisa Siddhanta are found to be as follows : 

f?cff *par:... II II 

ar^r forr^ft(U?) TO II 
^rs«TT ti^Iwt wrptpfsf n v? n 

wfsOTFTT Tift: qfg^rfflf fat+T^T: ti u . 

“(14) Multiply the ahargana by 120, deduct 33, and divide by 43831 
the result is the mean longitude of the sun in due order. (41) Multiply the 
ahargana by 8 and divide the product by 151/, the quotient indicates the 
degrees of Rahu (i.e. the moon’s ascending node) to which as many minutes 
have to be added, as there are complete revolutions. (42) This is-a stanzas 
stating certain correction to be applied to the place of the moon’s node as 
found according to the above rule. Apparently 25 minutes have to be de¬ 
ducted from that place. We do not know what is meant by “Vrscika-bhaga 
Rahoh”. . 

These couplets are found in the chapter following the one consisting of the 
first 25 aryas, and they form part of the passages attributed, to the Pulisa 
Siddhanta. The elements derived from these aryas are as follows :— 

The measure of the year. 3656 15gh 30pal 

Number of Savana days in one Mahayuga . . 1577916000 


65703915 

No. of revolutions of Rahu .... 232227-— 

67946855 

Period of Rahu’s one revolution . . . 67946 4/gh 7<Spal 

This gives for the measure of the year a figure different from that of other 
Siddhantas. Similarly, the period of the revolution of Rahu (the moon’s 
ascending node) is also somewhat different. 

The Pancasiddhantika mentions other things from the Pulisa Siddhanta 
which include the question of true places of the sun and the moon. It des¬ 
cribes the method of finding ‘carakhandas’ (groups of ascensional differences) 
from the ‘palabha’ (the noon shadow on equinoctial day), and calculating 
therefrom the length of the day ; terrestrial longitudes too have been considered. 
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The method of calculating the tithi and nakjatra is similar to one of the nr. 

■day. It Jrchid^s .the esplanade* 0 f the ‘karaws- and 

parallels of die decimation of the sun and the moon). ThemiJiS^S 


aay. n jefciuocs .me explanation ol the karanas’ i 

parallels of the declination of the sun and the moon). Thr mirTtuTTi r V T wo 
is also considered and* the method is almost similar in ■ ■■? c * , P® e s 

Siddhautas. The study of the direct gg 
aarnlar to that described in the work entitled KhapdakhldU ' 
cata’ (ascensional difference) quotes the followingcoupleL 7 ^ ^ 

*m : TO(is) (ift) wjim: ij 

3T*T*TFTt(e) ^nfffu 


“The Yavana mentions 7gh 20pal as the Yarn’ f™- 
for Varanasi. The method of calcSating it* it* descriLl cSer^ 9 ^ 

in Seng* » ^increase 

end of the Daksinayana. According to ft^MyLa'SmSlS."!? 1111 ^? 1111 * 

and the maxmium length of the day at UiiavinIare y 2i5oh a 3!( an i aC ’ minimum 

respectively; that is, the d.flercncebetweenUie S' fP al “> d -«gli^4pal. 
According to the GrahalaghavrSese vidues^e Tfivh ?, U ” tS *?J*- *P- 
respectively and the difference is equal to 7ch 1 8 d 2 Th^;, 2 h f' ¥* d 33 8 h - 39 P 
by assuming 5-8 as thepalabha forUiavini Pa P „Vi;, m -J 3 ™ been calculated 
bis almanac! the maximum leng,h of *e dav It vt ln^T ® ves “ 
the minimum length as 2^. 4HP Th. S t 33gh - 56 P- aad 
comes to be 7eh 52 r> This kTs k ’ i , e difference between the two 

palabhaat VarfnaslAsIiLng^th^verJvaSefor V~ ^ ° f 5 ‘ 40 ** the 
calculation shows 8eh 4nal as Aitr ^ va ^ * or Varahasi, the Grahalaghava 

ing 6-15 as tte palaWone neri ^7? the ‘ w o lengths. A £fmt 

of Puliia’s -Carakhanda’ as g^n by the toilStikf ^ °“ ““ b f S,S 

•a compientary^n^hcVauiira'siddhama. 11 ^ 3 Sh ° WS that Utadeva has written 

^avSiXmsem “S & ™* a ****** of any kind 
from the Pulisa Siddhanta asaShoririln T e i f ntally quoted aboat 33 couplets 
They contain the number of revolutions , co “ mei l t ^ r y on the Brhatsamhita. 

by the Pulisa Siddhanta. Those counlets 1 £ >°u ^ important elements given 
Tore, quoted below nose couplets &s collected m one place are, there- 

“The number of yJm^TTlf “ 0t ^ d f ar) ' 

100 and that in the successive Vi ^ ^ u ^ a 1S . obtained by multiplying 48 bv 
number 48 diminished by its quartfr Ve 12 ^?^ ^ “ uItiplyin S 100 the 

yugas^^^ (e atvam > to st art with in the case of each land of ‘planetery ; 

----- - 

the 

■ccn«p„ ndini dea « of 4 rinds and consisted of 4 iond/of moo^ach S 3o'darfS'S 


II 
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^kk^®® 000 =«rtsf (l^^oo*t;«) || 

njf<w*rfar: ^vs^^oooc;© ?u^r u 

“Tlie natural yuga is termed i sdvand > (civil). That which is reckoned after 
calculating number of days in the joint revolutions of the sun and the moon 
as Cdndra (Lunar) ; the Saura or solar (yuga) is “the heap” of solar days ; 
and the number of days in the revolution of the moon constitutes a Naksatra 
(sidereal) yuga”. 

Tf<«td(V^oooo) -fl-fmt^ 11 

“The sun completes 4320000 revolutions in one yuga, while the moon- 
makes 57753336 revolutions (in the same period)”. 

3[{PTW: 11 

fafWPTT: TWWMI: 11 

“The intercalary months (adhimasas) in a yuga amount to 1593336. The 
number of luni-solar conjunctions is equal to the difference between the 
bhaganas of the sun and the moon. The number of suppressed tithis is. 
25082280”. 

(UTO®oo®°) .STOTT II 

fc[W (?) «^1 f^r * 'Tts^r ^i^RT^r 1 1 

• ' ' 0 ' 

: StlOTiPo? ( ^\9\»^?V9*;oo ) II 

3*1#* <«lItdy^q<q<^TTf^T (? ) WITT: (la^(©oot;o) 11, 

“The measure of the Savana yuga is 1555200000 days, that of Lunar yuga is- 
1603000080, of Solar yuga is 1577917800 and of Sidereal yuga is 1732600080.” 

cp? fcpTlTT, RTfeTT, f^T II 

rrf% ST^TO^-dstalf+l : II 

*. 

“Six ‘pranas’ .make a ‘vinadi’, sixty vinddis make a nadika (or ghatika), 
sixty na<jikas make a day ; thirty such days make a month and twelve months 
make a year.” 

^tTct dc'HTvii fewT, wr : 11 

o 

f*WTfwd' fiw 11 

“Sixty ‘tatpars’ make a ‘Vikala’, sixty ‘vikalas’ make a ‘kala’ (minute),, 
sixty ‘kalas’ make an ‘amici’ (degree), thirty degrees make a rasi (sign) and 
twelve rasis make a ‘Bhacakra’ (Zodiacal circuit).” 

^ft: (y^ooo^o) (^ko^^o) 

sr^fcT 11 

# fTW fc*#TT: ^TRTT^tfrr II 
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“We get the number of suppressed days with the help of the number of 
solar days in the yuga and the difference (47800080) between the measures of 
the lunar and savana yugas. When all the four results can be obtained by 
means of the above figures, where is the need of remembering the results 
inrtividuallv ? Whatever results we thus obtain, indicate the number of days 
in the Sdvana and other kinds of Yugas.” 

3f^: (^U'sooo) ii 

)- 1 1 - 

(?) wfwmf'T II 

“These verses give the number of revolutions which each planet makes in a 
yuga. Mars makes 2296824 ; Mercury’s epicycle 17937000 ; Jupiter, 364220; 
Venus’s epicycle, 7022388 ; Saturn 146564 ; Mercury and Venus make revolutions 
equal to those of the Sun. “Atha kaksamanani”Now afe given the lengths 
of the orbits of planets :— 

, ^ , ' - * 

3r^TTrTT^rfir-3nTO?r?rrfcrf«T^’jr^fr^t^qT^^T^rirr 

is'): ?TiT?#^Tf5JTffT^ (^Voooj ^TTcT If 

qjqqrfqqq^ifTnwt# (?o^^u) ii 

^^) 11 

Tf^faq^qqqqqfcpTqSTq- (W^oo^) q>q#>mnqr: II 

“The lengths of planetary orbits in yojanas (i.e. 8 miles) are as follows :— 
Mercury, Venus and the Sun, 4331500 ; Moon, 324000 ; Mars, 8146937 ; 
Mercury’s aphelion, 1043211 ; Jupiter 51375764 ; Aphelion of Venus 2664632 : 
Saturn 127671739 ; Zodiac 259890012”. ? 

q^rsq ii ' 

qr qKrqfar wmst: ii 

Tqq^qqfqqq^qT qmqtqfqW: 11 
qRH+«i fqfqqr qr II 

cv 

m ^yhatever is obtained* after dividing the planet’s orbital length by the 
_• s orbital length, is to be known as the planet’s mean distance in lunar- 
dia^Sr 0 f5. rC ‘ , When number is multiplied by 15, it gives the semi- 
Thin !r °:, the pknet’s orbit, which represents the planet’s geocentric distance. 
W*V therwise onlcnlated from the geocentric radius of the orbit of the 
Heavens (i. e . that of the celestial sphere).”’ * 

1DGO/69 " . ^ 
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11 

ii 

(s?\9^=;) sft^r II 
('X\*o^) 7fT^FR>5Wr II 
tpffP»f s|T*f (Ro^H^?) Tfa$cTC*r I) 

f^^T*TfST^T<T^iTt£ (Y^^q3) TT^'Tf^OTT# II 


“The semidiameters of planetary orbits in yojanas are given below :— 
689378 of the Sun , Venus and Mercury, 51566 of the Moon ; 1296642 of Mars, 
166231 of Mercury’s aphelion ; 8176688 of Jupiter, 428088 of Venus’s aphelion, 
20319541 .of Saturn and 41362683 of the Zodiacal belt”. 


SfrTT ^r^fr'W'*TWTTT fafafifaT SJW II %¥JT5^' W*TCmt 

rflafWt € 5T it TT'TTf^Frf^^ II T^TTf^' I 

5pft ^TTi: II 


“Beyond darkness has been created by God Brahma, this earth, round like 
wheel, was made up of five main elements. In its centre stands the mountain 
Meru, the abode of gods, and the pole occupies a place in the sky just 
above it. The wheel of stars, being propelled by wind, and creating rises 
and sets, revolves, as if pulled by ‘reins’ of wind. (The words ‘na dwandwan’ 
are not clear). All planets when occupying the north give success and only 
Venus, when in the south gives success.” 


Although the Pancasiddhantika does not explicitly state that the Pulisa 
Siddhanta in it postulated the Yugadi system, it appears from the couplets, 
which mention the intercalary months and suppressed tithis, that it did not 
postulate the Yuga system. Moreover Brahmagupta has blamed only Romaka 
on that account. This tends to show that the Pulisa Siddhanta of the Panca¬ 
siddhantika did probably contain the description of the yuga-system. The 
Pulisa’s statement as quoted by Utpala includes it. The ‘savana man a’ (i.e. 
civil measure) alluded to in the statement is termed as ‘solar’ in 1 other works, 
and the solar measures in the former are termed savana by the latter. The 
measures of ‘bhagapas’ etc., as quoted by Utpala from the Pulisa Siddhanta, 
taking the meanings of the words ‘savana’ etc. as given by other works are 
given below :— 


* Revolutions of stars . . . . . 

Revolutions of the sun . 

Savana days ... 

Revolutions of the moon . . 

Revolutions of Moon’s apogee (from Benin!) . 
Revolutions of Moon’s asc. node (from .Beruni) 
Revolutions of Mars . . . 

Revolutions of Mercury’s epicycle . 
Revolutions of Jupiter. 


1582237800 

4320000 

1577917800 

57753336 

488219 

232226 

2296824 

17937000* 

364220 


.— . ... .J-,.. —— , ....— 

•This is the number of the planets’ conjunctions with the Sun. 
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Revolutions of Venus’s epicycle .... 7022388 

Revolutions of Saturn . . . ■ . . . 146564 

Civil Months . . . . . . . 51840000 

Intercalary months . . . . . . 1593336 

Lunar months ....... 53433336 

Tithis . . . . . ... 1603000080 

Suppressed days . . . . . . 25082280 

The Length of a year. 365 d -15 ,!11 -31 p -30 Tp 


This shows that the length of the year as given by the Pulisa Siddhanta of 
the Pancasiddhantika and the Pulisa Siddhanta of Utpala are different. Thie 
means that the Pulisa Siddhanta of the Pancasiddhantika is quite differenn 
from the Pulisa Siddhanta of Utpala. One more surprising fact is that Utpala 
himself has given the sentence as an ‘extract’ from the original Pulisa 
Siddhanta :— 

vrTrft sr^r^T: II 

“The number of revolutions of the stars in one Caturyuga (Mahayuga) 
is 1582237800.” 

It gives the number of revolutions of naksatras in a Mahayuga. This 
tallies with the one mentioned in the couplets quoted above. Even then, 
Utpala has mentioned this as a quotation from the original Pulisa Siddhanta, 
and it is composed in the Anustup meter. This shows that there existed at 
the time of Utpala (saka 888) two Pulisa Siddhantas which were different 
from the one belonging to the Pancasiddhantika group. Hence, the number 
of Pulisa Siddhantas comes to be three. The first two couplets of the last 
2|, out of those quoted by Utpala, describes the Universe in the manner in 
which it is found described in the modern Surya Siddhanta and other Siddha¬ 
ntas ; the last half couplet refers to the conjunctions of planets. This .shows 
that the Pulisa Siddhanta, composed in the Aryametre and existing in Utpala’s 
time, must have been a complete work like other Siddhantas. Similarly, 
the Pulisa Siddhanta belonging to the Pancasiddhantika group also appears 
to have been a complete work from the detailed information cited from 
it above. 

The numbers of revolutions and other elements in the Pulisa Sid dhanta a 
quoted by Utpala, exactly tally with those of the Surya Siddhanta belonging, 
to the Pancasiddhantika and given on a subsequent page. Similarly, all the 
measures, excepting the number of civil days and the numbers depending upon 
it, such as suppressed tithis etc. and the revolutions of Mercury and Jupiter 
agree with those given by First Aryabhata. 

AlbirunI, the famous Muslim scholar and traveller, who had come to India 
with Mahmud of Ghazni, and stayed here from 1017 to 1Q30 A.D. and studied 
Indian sciences, particularly, the science of astronomy very critically remarks 
that the PuliSa-Siddhanta was compiled by Paulus-ul-Yunani or Paulus, the 
Greek, which means that the Hindus compiled it with the help of his work. 
Weber says that AlbirunI could get in India only the Brahmagupta and the 
Pulisa Siddhantas mid none others. 


3a 
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Albirunfs statement cannot be further considered unless it is known as to 
which of the three Pulisa Siddhantas referred to above was obtained by him 
and unless it is possible to see which of the three Siddhantas agree with the 
work of Paulus Greek , if it be available at all now, so far as the elements are 
concerned. Weber observes : “ A work of Paulus Alexandria.is is available 
at present ; but it is not devoted to astronomy but to astrology, and hence, 
the elements given by the Pulisa Siddhanta do not tally with those given by it. 
It, however, contains some of the technical terms pertaining to the Hindu 
astronomy”. But Weber’s remark does not make it clear what terms have been 
used and in what contest. It seems, the work of Paulus on astronomy is 
not available now, and it would not be correct to draw any inference without 
obtaining the actual work. 

References to the Pulisa Siddahanta have occurred at three or four places 

cVju- rahma Slddhanta mentioned by Sakalya which shows that the Pulisa 
Siddhanta existed at the time of its compilation, but which Pulisa Siddhanta 
itwas.amnot be said. The commentary on Brahma Siddhanta by PrthudaJfca 
(Saka 900) gives a couplet preceded by the words “desantararekhaca pauliSe 
pathyate ^ —(meaning, the subject of terrestrial 

longitudes is to be read from Paulisa*). This shows that there existed in his 
time a PuliSa Siddhanta compiled in Arya-metre. 

Surya Siddhanta 

TheTancasiddhantika gives a different method for each of the five siddhan¬ 
tas as far as the calculation of the sun and the moon is concerned ; but the 
calculation of the planets is given as from the Surya Siddhanta only, and this 
shows that the Surya Siddhanta was given the greatest importance. That “the 
Surya Siddhanta is the most accurate of all” has already been declared at the 
outset in the fourth couplet ; and it appears to have received such great 
importance because of its correctness when compared with actual positions in 
the heavens. 


The 14th couplet of the Pancasiddhantika states the number of intercalary 
months and other items as given by the Surya Siddhanta. The 26th couplet of 
the 9th chapter and all the * Seven couplets of the 10th chapter, explain the 
P ds ca ^ cldadn & (^ e places of) the sun, the moon and of eclipses etc. 
All the six couplets from the 11th chapter appear to give the explanation of 
only the eclipses as given by the Surya Siddhanta itself, and all the 27 couplet* 
from the 16th chapter deal with the mean places of Mars and other planets, 
and the method of finding their true places, the question of retrograde and 
direct motions, the rising and setting etc. 

hi the beginning, the author quotes the couplets which mention the number 
ot the intercalary months and other things, the revolutions of the sun, the 
moon and other planets and mean positions for the epoch assumed by die 
Katana work according to the Surya Siddhanta and these are followed by the 
results calculated therefrom f— 

?croooo || 

srTfq^- ferftresprr: n n 




. *See, commentary on Chapter 1 . 

here^the^oimW^ -??? °/ P^ cas iddhantika is very inaccurate. The author has quoted 
form in whirh tv2 rre ?*5^ by him on the basis of the underlying theory and given in the 
form in which they must have undoubtedly been originally compiled. 


. Jyotisha Siddhanta Period 
^ihfejRF moo ^ fW'T^^rof^ ^fffjgTT^ H 

5 |*reiW!fT €.00000 TTfw ^o^\s jj || 

^sqt^T^W*€.€.€A tffcTd TO || ^ |, 

€.00 M 

^^fFcrr^r^RrfsR' ^€.0 dut;€. wt ^)W h ^ u 

*rM*m K? ernff^rY: ^?for 3^0 ^rr% v&vfr ^ ,, 

*■• ;«rrfSr -*r ms?rc*fr ^ ^r „ Y „ 
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srsatr^r €. 


“Chap. 1, (14) According to the Saura (Siddhanta) there are in 1 ROOftn 
years 66389 intercalary months and 1045095 suppressed^lunar days 

Ch s ?^ 9 r (1) ^ CCOrding to / he Siirya Siddhanta the mean place of the 
sun is found (i.e. in revolutions and signs etc.) by multinlvintr the 

ahargana by 800 deducting 442, and dividing by 292207 successively* 
the place so found is for the midday at Avanti. successively, 

<2) the t* aharg f f ^ a ^ 90000 °, deduct 670217 and divide by 

24589996 , tne result is the mean place of the moon. y 

(3) Multiply the a hargan a by 900, add 2260353, and divide bv 2908789 * 
the result is the place of the moon’s XJcca. ’ 

<4 !i^ Ult ^L y the u evo ! utiors of tIie moon by 51 and divide by 3120 * 
deduct the result taken as secords. Also, multiply the revolutions of 
the moon’s C7cca by 10 and divide by 227 ; the ^^11^00^^ a^ 
to be added to the moon’s Ucca” s seconas are 


^ fwr^ftrt 11 ^ 

^ft^T sittt \o Q f^TOnf*tfwr*rf Fabler n 

to \ 0 <r tprt' n ^ u 

?ooo *t<t $ oV9 ^ 0 ^ |, 

^5^ ^ ^*n»rr: to ^ r t i ^ r.- ^ | ( ^ ,, 

Y ^ || 

^ t>^RrT: TOR i paR^ sf 11 ^ || 

^ 5 ^TPrrF^rcrV: * «infV Ro ^ f*f*RrT^ 11 
#7: ^ n tt msi: n ^ u 

^ ?oo *rfw wr: 11 

«r^mTO Y|^o TO ll^dT: OTT: 11 y> It 

^ ?o jjW W^TtTwbror: ^y^ h 

«r%r^r im T*pm^’ijfnr?rr: 11 ^ 11 
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fttfFpr sr^rersrT: r* t'* n 

*ft«rT: fspRTT: U * *• 

3T6JITJT 

“(1) The determination of the mean places of follow f - 

a t Avantl is according to the Surya Siddhanta, as ioiiows . 

Mer^S Id V«us have L same motion as the mean sun. 

(2) For Jupiter, multiply the ahargana by 100 and divide by 433232. 

V p or Mars multiply the ahargana by one and divide by 687. 

p nr Saturn multiply the ahargana by 1000 and divide by 10766066 
( Tlm q U ot“e™; are the enure revolutions ; from the remainders, the mean 
places of the planets are ascertained in signs, degrees and so on. 

(41 For each revolution of Jupiter 10 ‘tatparas’ (i.e.f* 1 parts of 
seconds) have to be deducted. 14 ‘tatparas’ are to be added for each 
revolution of Mars ; five have to be deducted for each revolution of 

Saturn. 

(5) Four signs, two degrees, twenty-eight mirutes and forty-nme seconds 
have to be added to the mean place of Saturn. 

(6) Eight degrees, six minutes and twenty seconds constitute the addlt ^ 

( quantity for Jupiter. For Mars that quantity amounts to two signs 

fifteen degrees and thirty-five minutes. 

(1) For the ‘sighra’ of Mercury, multiply the ahargana by 100, and divide 
by 8797. Add the product of the completed revolutions, and four 

and a half ‘tatparas’. 

(8) For the ‘sighra’ of Verus, multiply the ahargana by 10 and divide 
^ by 2247. Add ten and a half seconds, multiplied by the revolutions. 

Twenty eight degrees of Leo (i.e. 4 signs plus 28 degrees) and seven 
teen minutes are the additive quantity for the Sighra of Mercury^ 
From the ‘sighra’ of Venus 332961 seconds are to be deducted . 

The first two couplets above give 365d-15gh-31pal-30vipas the measure of 
the year, and assuming the Kaliyuga to .have commenced on Thursday at 
midnight (when the longitudes of the sun and the moon were ^//), the mean. 
Sun’s entry into Aries in &tka 427 falls on Sunday, the 14th tithi of Caitra, 
dark-half at 48gh-9pal. (The mean longitude °f * e 

moment). The couplet “dyuganerko- gives 11 29 27 2U as me mean 

position of the sun at the epoch, and the couplet clearly states it to be true 
for the noon at Avanti, but what day it refers to K not 
mean longitude of the sun for the noon of Sunday, the 14th tithi ot ^ Caitra, 
dark half, as calculated for the moment 33gh-9p, before the mean sun s entry 
into Aries, tallies exactly with the epochal position given. This shows that 
the Surya Siddhanta of the Pancasiddhantik& has assumed the commencement 
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of the yuga at midnight and that it postulates the Yuga system. These con¬ 
clusions prove* to be true from the fact that the figures for the revolutions 
of planets as giver below agree with the planetary positions calculated on the 
assumption of the beginning of the Kali yuga at midnight. ' 

The figures as calculated from the Couplets quotea above are as follows — 

1 

a gh pal vipal 

The length of the year . . . 365— 15— 31— 30 

In a Mahayuga (i.e. 4320000 years ) 


The No. of revolutions of The No. of revolutions,of 


The stars 

1582237800 

Jupiter 

364220 

The Sun .. 

4320000 

Venus 

7022388 

Savana -days . 

1577917800 

Saturn 

146564 

Moon’s revolutions 

■57753336 

Solar months 

51840000 

Revolutions of Moon’s apogee 488219 

Intercalary months 

1593336 

Moon’s asc. node . 

. * 

Lunar months . 

53433336 

Revolutions of Mars 

2296824 

Tithis 

. 1603000080 

Revolutions of Mercury . 

17937000 

Suppressed days 

25082280 


The epochal positions as ‘emerging’ from the above couplets (i.e. the 
positions at the epoch, calculated on the basis of the Surya-Siddhanta of 
Pancasiddhantika) are as follows :— 


Sun 

. 11 

29 

27 

20 

1 

These positions 

are true for the 

Moon 

. 11 

20 

11 

16 

noon of Sunday, 
the dark half of 

the 14th tithi of 
Caitra, saka 427 

Moon’s Apogee 

9 

9 

44 

53 

| (elapsed). 



♦Assuming at first that the yuga commenced oA Thursday at midnight and adjusting 
planetary positions true for the moment, and then, arguing on the basis of the agreement of 
the two that the assumption was correct, appear like “arguing in a circle”. But one is forced 
to follow this method in the case of many problems in astronomy when nothing certain is 
known about them in the beginning. T have stated above only the final results obtained 
after the full consideration of the facts embodied in the above couplets. But only experienced 
persons can realize what pains I must have had to take over before arriving at the conclusion, 
and in how many ways I had to make different- assumptions and to attempt the verification 
of their truth. When in August 1887 and Feb. 1888, inspite of several difficultes enumerated 
below, I could establish a correspondence between the multipliers and divisors with the 
epochal elements, and could particularly explain how 'the planetary positions mentioned 
by the Bhiswat karana and Khandakhadyaka almost agree with the figures given by the 
Surya, Siddhanta of the Pancasiddhantika, and could establish a certainty about the thro* 
works, my delight knew no bounds. The difficulties were (i) the Pancasiddhantika was 
compiled about 1400 years ago (ii) it had no commentary, (iii) the copy which I had obtained i 
was very inaccurate (iv) suspicion about the reliability of the words denoting the numerical - 
quantities indicated by them and written below, in the above couplets, since the manuscript 
was incorrect, and (v) the fact that the figures indicating the length of the year and revolutions 
of planets do not fully agree with any of the modern siddhantas. It. must, however, be 
recorded here that this research does not deserve any more importance than what it is worth 
from the historical point of view. I enjoyed some more such moments of delight while 
writing this work—The author. 
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Moon’s asc. node 

* * 

* *. 


• • 


Mars 

• * 

2 

15 

35 

4 


Mercury 

• 

4 

28 

17 

7 

The epochal positions of Mars 
and other planets are true for the 

Jupiter . 


0 

8 

6 

20 

midnight of Sunday, the 14th tithi 




of the dark half of Caitra. 

Venus 

• 

8 

27 

30 

35 


Saturn 

« • 

4 

2 

. 28 

49 



The motion and position of Rahu (moon’s asc. node) has been mentioned 
in the 5th couplet of the 9th Chapter, but the couplet is unintelligible. The 
first couplet of the 16th Chapter clearly states that the epochal positions are 
true for the midnight, but which day it refers to has not been mentioned. 
The positions of planets, calculated on the basis of planetary revolutions 
mentioned above and true for the midnight of Sunday, the 14th tithi of the 
dark-half of Caitra, i.e. a moment 3gh-9 palas before the mean Sun s entry 
into Aries, completely agree with the epochal positions given by the couplets. 
The 6th couplet gives the ‘ksepakas’ (epochal positions) for Mars, and the 
figures for seconds (of arc) appear to have been left out from it. The 9th 
couplet mentions Mercury’s positions which contain no figures for seconds ; 
and the position of Venus is given shorter by four seconds. But there would 
be ro harm if it be said tnat the difference of a few seconds m the epochal 
positions should be regarded as negligible. 

The above mentioned figures denoting revolutions and the length of a 
year do not agree with the corresponding measures of revolutions etc. given 
by the modern Surya Siddhanta. This shows that the Surya Siddhanta of 
Pancasiddhantika and the modern Surya Siddhanta differ from each other 
in respect of elements and revolutions etc. That the former is older than 
the latter is evident from the fact that Varahamihira has incorporated only 
the former. The date of the latter will be considered later on. 

The above figures from the Surya Siddhanta of the Pancasiddhantika 
completely agree with those from the Pulisa Siddhanta and cited from TJtpala 
above. It will be shown later on that Brahmagupta has adopted in^ his work, 
“Khandakhadyaka”, all these elements except those for the Moon’s Apogee 
and the Ascending Node. It will be seen that all the elements from the Surya 
Siddhanta of the Pancasiddhantika, except those for the length of the year 
and the revolutions of Mercury and Jupiter, completely agree with those 
of the Siddhanta of Aryabhata which are given later on. It will be shown* 


* Jupiter’s ‘Ksepaka’ (epochal position) as given by Bhasvatikarana agrees with the 
calculated result, if 364224 be assumed as the Jupiter’s bhaganas (revolutions) instead of 
364220 ; but this (364220) can be proved to be the Jupiter’s ’bhaganas’ according to Panca¬ 
siddhantika, from the multipliers and divisors, as mentioned in the first half of the 2nd couplet 
of the 16th Chapter, given above. Accepting 364224 as the correct number, 100 revolutions 
require 433227 days. Utpala’s Pulisa Siddhanta and the modem Surya Siddhanta give 
364220 as the number of Jupiter’s revolutions and on the basis of this very number one can 
arrive at the Jupiter’s ‘Ksepaka’ according to Khandakhadyaka. The Siddhanta of Aryabhata 
states 364224 to be Jupiter’s bhagana ; and Varaoamihira, while describing in the 8th 
ehapter of Brhatsarphita, the method of finding the ‘Barhispatyasamvatrsa’ (Jovian year) 
for any saka year, assumes a Ksepaka which can be obtained by assuming 364224 as the 
Jupiter’s bhagana. 
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further, that the mean planetary positions for the epoch, have been obtained 
from the Bhasvatikarana, by borrowing from the Surya Siddhanta of Panca¬ 
siddhantika, the elements for all planets, except Jupiter, and applying the 
corrections suggested by Varahamihira separately, in the 10th and 11th 
couplets of the 16th Chapter of the Pancasiddhantika. 

AlbirunI states-}- that the Surya Siddhanta was compiled by Lata ; but, 
the Surya Siddhanta of the Pancasiddhantika is not compiled by Lata. Prof. 
Weber saysj that the Surya Siddhanta must have some connection with 
Ptolemy. Both these points will be discussed later on in the course of the 
study of the modern Suryasiddhanta. 

The above study of the five Siddhantas, includes that of their dates also. 
They are, Paitamaha, Vasistha, Paulisa, Saura, and Romaka as seen in their 
chronological order. It seems that Romaka belongs to a pre Saka period 
and the remaining four were older than it. 

THE PAURUSA (HUMAN) AUTHORS OF ASTRONOMICAL 
WORKS BEFORE SAKA 420 


The Pancasiddhantika mentions names of some authors of astronomical 
works and no other source than this is available for obtaining any information 
about authors or writers of works before Saka 420. 

The followirg references are found in the Pancasiddhantika— 


'Rpaft SRRft RTTRIcft II 3 II 

3T® ?. 

*FT II TRTT ^f^Tqf fTTT’TtMlR: II W II 


WTTT (I vRPTTTWR f^TSI^r =TPPT£: u 

V* II 


TFT: *T tR TFff^TRT vfTRT II 


3T° ?V. 

I 

(3) The first two of the five (viz. Paulis^ and Romaka) have been .described 
by Latadeva. 


(44 & 45) The purport of these very important lines from the 14th chapter 
is as follows—Latacarya has enjoined the calculation of ahargana 
from the moment of sunset (on the horizon) of Yavanapur. ' . 

(The moment of sunset at Yavanapur coincides with that of midnight at 
Lanka). Simhacarya has enjoined the calculation of ahargana from the sunrise 
at Lanka, while his preceptor enjoins the adoption of ten muhurtas (i.e. 20 
ghatis) in the night for the calculation of ahargana in the Yavana country. 
Aryabhata after stating the commencement of the day as from the midnight 
at Lanka, has again defined the day as begining from the sunrise* there. • The 
name of Simha’s preceptor referred to here is not known. Here is a reference 
quoting some more names :— 


■(■See Dr. Kern’s Preface to the Brhatsamhita and page 2 of the Translation of the Surya 
Siddhanta by Burgess. 

fSee page 3 of Translation of Surya Siddhanta by Burgess. 

♦Aryabhata’s reference of the commencement of a day at sunrise at Lanka will be given 
later on. The reference of the day commencing at midnight in Lanka is not found in the 
Aryabhatiya. 
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3PRR. 

“Praayumna broke down in the matter of Mars and Vijayanandi in the 
matter of Jupiter and Saturn.. .. 

These are the names mentioned by the Pancasiddhantika. Of these, an 
account of Aryabhata will be given later on. All these names occur in Brahma¬ 
gupta’s Siddnanta also. All of them have been criticised by Brahma¬ 
gupta in some way or other. ^ We do not come across any. mertion of their 
merits. Tne statement that Srisena has adopted some elements from Lata 
in nis work, Romaka, has already beer given above. Varaha remarks that 
Lata has commented upon the Pulisa and Romaka Siddnartas and this 
commentary cannot possibly contain his own views. This shows tnat Lata 
must have compiled a separate work. Brahmagupta elsewnere observes 

ir 

II 

strr \x 

It shows that Latacarya had perhaps compiled a work. Similarly 
Simhacarya also had compiled one. Even Varahamihira has remarked 
in one of the above mentioned couplets that Pradyumra broke down in respect 
of Mars and Vijayanandi about Jupiter and Saturn. The ‘Karana works 
of both these authors are described as ‘padakarana. In one of the couplets 
given before, Brahmagupta says that Srisena has borrowed the Vijayanandi s 
padas. This remark is unintelligible, and it is not clear if ‘pada means a 
‘yugapada’. 

Anyway, it appears that Lata*, Simha, Pradyumna and Vijayanandi were 

authors of .astronomical works who lived before Saka 420. 

* ' * 


THE FIVE MODERN SIDDHANTAS 

(Surya, Soma, Vasistha, Romasa and Sakalya’s Brahma Siddhantas) 

The Pancasiddhantika included all the siddhantas excepting the Somasid- 
dhanta, and it has already oeen shown that these siddhantas and those w.ich 
are to be considered now, are different, and this fact will be further corro¬ 
borated by the discussion which will follow. The siddhantas vyhose study 
is going to be made now are extant present and are different from those 
belonging to the Pancasiddhantika group ; and that is why the epithet ‘modern* 
has been applied to them. Although there is no definite evidence to show 
that there existed or still exist two Somasiddhantas, still it is completely 


•(■The word ‘ankaciti’ also seems to be a proper noun. 

♦After studying the contents of Vedadga Jyotisa and the above discussion, it will be 
seen that there is no sense in the suspicion expressed by Weber that Lata msut be the same as 
Lagadha. 
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similar to the other four, and it is desirable to study it (i.e. Somasiddhanta) 
along with them. After a general discussion of the five siddhantas, each 
of them will be considered separately later on. 

4 Apauruseya i.e. Divine 

All the five siddhantas declare themselves to be divine and they are actually 
so regarded. No other siddhanta is regarded as divine except these five 
siddhantas, and some or all of the siddhantas from Pancasiddhantika, and 
Visnudharmottara Brahmasiddhanta. Even if there were some other sid¬ 
dhantas regarded as divine before, they are not at present available. The 
Vyasasiddhanta, Garga siddhanta, Narada siddhanta and Parasara siddhanta. 
are also divine ; but thejse should better be called Samhitas than Siddhantas. 
The author does not think that a work known-after Vyasa and others, and 
dealing with subjects usually found in siddhanta and in their usual order can 
be available at present ; and if there be one, he has neither seen nor read it. 
The number of revolutions and other elements are quoted by European 
scholars from the Parasara Siddhanta ; bqt these are given in one of the Chapter 
of second Aryasiddhanta as taken from Parasarasiddhanta. The siddhanta. 
as an independant work is not available. This point will be considered at 
greater length in the study of the second Aryasiddhanta. The Brahma-- 
siddhanta by Visnudharmottara (Puran) will later on be discussed at greater 
length. The most ancient of the ‘paurusa’ (i.e. human) siddhantas is the first 
Aryasiddhanta. Its date is Saka 421. All the siddhantas enumerated at 
the top may not necessarily be more ancient than this.. It is, however, felt 
that at least one of them must be older than that, Because all are similar 
to one another, and because these are also regarded as divine, it will be proper 
to describe them first, just after the discussion of Pancasiddhantika. 

At first the numbers of revolutions and other elements mentioned by all the; 
five siddhantas, which are the same in all the works, are given below . 

The elements given by the Surya, Soma, Vasistha, Romaka Siddhantas- 
and Sakalya’s Brahma Siddhantas 

* 

Years spent in Creation ..... 17064000 

Number bn a Mahayuga 


Revolutions of ‘stars’ 
Revolutions of the Sun . 
Savana days . 

Revolutions of the Moon 
“ Moon’s apogee 

“ Moon’s anomaly 

'* Moon’s node 

“ Mars 

“ Mercury 

“ Jupiter . 

" Venus . 


1582237828 

4320000 

1d77917828 

37753336 

488203- 

57265133 

232238- 

2296832 

17937060 

364220 

7022376. 
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Revolutions of Saturn 

* * * • 


146568 

Lunar morths 

* * * * 


534o3336 

Lunar tithi . 


. 1603000080 

Solar months 

* • • ■ 


51840000 

Intercalary months 

.• *' * ■ * 

• 

1593336 

Suppressed tithis . 

« • * . * 

* 

25082252 

Planet 

No. oj revolutions in 

a Kalpa 


Aphelion 

Node 

Sun 

* ■ » * 

387 


Mars ' . . 

• . • 

204 

214 

Mercury 

* * • 

368 

488 

Jupiter .... 

• m « 

900 

• 174 

Yenus . 

* * • 

535 

903 

Saturn . . . 

* » 

39 

60 


The Yuga System 

These give 17064000 as the number of years elapsed after Creation, and 
some thing must be stated about this. Some idea about the yuga system 
has already been giver in the Introduction. According to Brahmagupta 
and his followers, the creation took place at the beginning of Brahma’s day, 
and at that moment, i.e. in the beginning of Kalpa, all the planets, their 
aphelia and nodes were conjoined together with the first point of Aries. 
According, to Modem Suryasiddhanta and other siddhantas which follow it, 
the world was not created at the beginning of Kalpa but Brahma required 
47400 divine years that is a period equivalent to 39§ Kali yugas for creating 
the world. All planets, their aphelia and nodes came together when so much 
time elapsed after the beginning of Kalpa, and then the planets began to move. 
Aryabhata II holds almost the same view. He, however, supposed a different 
number for the period elapsed in Creation, which will be mentioned later on. 
Similarly, the views of Aryabhata I, will be given later on. We have no means 
to know the views of Surya and other Siddhantas of the Pancasiddhantika. 

According to the modern Suryasiddhanta, all planets are supposed to come 
together by mean motion, in the beginning of the present Kalivuga. Similarly, 
Pl anet s were together, at the end of the Krtayuga when the Surya- 
" as compiled. The numbers denoting revolutions of planets in 
a Mahayuga are divisible by 4. Hence, each planet makes complete revoultions 
In . n a P en °d equivalent to (i.e. 10-^4) Kaliyugas, and therefore, all planets 

a ^ ter eac h suc h periods of 2\ Kaliyugas. A period equal 

Ji 567 Kaliyugas passed after the beginning of Brahma’s day till the beginning 
m the present Kaliyuga. This number is not divisible by 2f ; hence, all the 
planets cannot be shown to be together -at the beginning of Kalpa unless it 
•e assumed that some years must have been spent in creation. Supposing 
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that a period equal to 39| Kaliyugas passed in creation the nerinri *1 
between the setting in motion of planets to the commencement of the 
Kabyuga comes to be (4567-39}=4527« Kaliyugas. This number* d S 
by 2\. Hence, after supposing that all planets were together in thp L?' ■ 
of creation they will be found to be together in the begfnniig of th^nTl 
Kahynga and at the end of Kpayuga before it. Similar ™ starhnB whh m 
assumed number of revolutions in a Kalpa, the aphelia and nodes win S J h 
to be together only in the beginning of creation and at no oihcr t.me. 

General Description 

Of these five Siddhantas, the Suryasiddhanta is very famous. It has h^n 
commented upon by many, and it has been even printed and published tS 

re ^? ining four . Siddll5ntas are not much known. Of them the VasiSla 
siddhanta, consisting of 94 couplets ir 4 Chapters, has been published ^bv 
Vindhyesvan Prasad Sarma of Varanasi. No other siddhanta in printed 
form has come to my notice. I have, with great difficulty, procured cories 
all the four siddhantas. There is a manuscript in the Deccan Colleen rniwr 
entitled‘Vasiythasiddhanta-Bhugoladhyaya' which is different only In wording 

pU u ' S ,' ed at . V f anasi > (D C. collection No. 7§ 
° f 8 ,; 70 , A ' D 1; 11 has two .chapters which contain 133 verses in all Of 
hem the first chapter consisting of 121 couplets, contains a description of 
the Universe as in other siddhantas. The second chapter gives only the 
measures of orbital lengths. The numbers of revolutions and other eWnenh 
m both the Vasislha Siddhantas are exactly the same ; and hence it JTould 
be correct to say that there is only one Vasistha Siddhanta and not two Tb£ 
point will be discussed to some extent later on. ■ 15 

It has no doubt been remarked above that (he numbers of revolutions 
and other elements are the same m all the above mentioned five siddhK * 
but a slight departure was noticed which ought to be mentioned A manV 
script copy of the printed Vasi ? ;ha Siddhanta is kept in the Deccan C^Ue® 

firsl^Chapte""-" N °' 36 ~ U10 - 7 » “ d following coup,e, "found S 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ,, 

^ f^r , i ^ ,, 

in oTJ 3 Mahgyuga!” revolutioils of 'stars' in a westerly direction is 1582237516 

"7*®. num J?fr°f f avana . days in a Mahayuga, as deduced from the number of 

rivei^ 36Tl5“1l"l?“4S?» asfh*^ 8 P rove t0 be 1577917516, which 

from tS "if Ji the 1 l ngth of the y ear - This measure is different 

from that of all o.iier Siddhantas. But this verse is not found in the book 

printed m Varanasi. Even the second version of Vasi§tha Siddhanta referred 
to above (Deccan College collection, No. 78 of 1869-70) does not give ^the 
number of revolutions of stars. Again, the Siddhantast, winch have bear 
menhoned by Kamalakara (S. 1580), the author of Siddhanta-tatvavivS 
f 5 . . b ! m ,8 -OU'te similar to Sfltyasiddhanta include even this very Vasistha- 
!!“• 11 a fP ears from this that the couplet given in. the Deccan College 
copy is interpolated, and that is why the numbers of revolutions and other 
elements in the Vasisthasiddhanta have been mentioned , as bearing a resem¬ 
blance with those of other Siddhantas. 8 

fSee Chapter on ‘‘bhaga^a mao*” venc 65. 
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The Date 


Let us consider in a general way the dates of these five Siddhantas. 

Tlentlev has found out a method of determining the date ot^compilation of 
a w ork o y D astronomy and from it he has fixed 1091 .AD or Saka 1013 as the 
date of the modern Surya Siddhanta. The method is as follows 

To calculate the mean positions of planets with respect to the sur from 
the formulae given by the siddhanta whose date is to be found and then after 
-comparing them with the corresponding mean positions calculated from 
modern European books on astronomy, to see for what date, the planetary 
positions, as given by the siddhanta prove to be true m the case of each planet, 
and then to fix up the date of the siddhanta by adopting the average date. 
This method appears to be correct at'first sight, and there can be no mistake 
if we accept Bentley’s assumptions. But it is wrong to follow this method 
as can be seen from aU considerations and the dates found cab on that basis 
will not be reliable. The reasons are as follows Bentley s big mistake 
lies in the fact that he compared the mean places of planets calculated from 
tne correct European tables, with those obtained from the Hindu astronomical 
works But the mean planets cannot be seen in the heavens ; wuat is meant 
is that the planets will be seen to occupy those, positions m the heavens which 
are found as true longitudes and not as mean. Whenever the Indian astro¬ 
nomers compiled their original works or found that the planets did not occupy 
places as indicated by their original works, they rectified their original works 
by applying suitable corrections (bljasamskara)as applicable at their time. 
They must have done this with the help of observed positions, i.e. the -places 
which they saw the planets actually occupying m the sky. The difference 
between the mean and the true place of a planet may be termed _ as 
‘phalasamskara” (equation of centre). If tne value of this phalasamskara 
and the method of applying it be the same m the European and Hindu 
works, there would be no harm if the method of finding the date of a 
work on the basis of mean place be followed ; but it is_ not so. The 
^phalasamskara 5 to be given to the Sun is never less than 2 10 according 
to any Indian work while that according to the European works it is about 

1° 55' at present ; and this equation is not always the same. The authors 
of European works have proved that this equation was 2 10 at 3000 B.S. 
(before Saka), but is gradually decreasing. The Moon’s equation according 
to the Hindu works is about 5°, while according to European works it some 
times comes to 8°. The equation adopted by the Hindus is very erroneous. 
The figures denoting equations for other planets also are somewhat different. 
Similarly, the methods of finding the true place from the mean place and the 
elements for the ‘mandocca and sighrocca’ (aphelia)' are different in the two 
kinds of works. Hence, it should not be taken to be a rule that even if the 
mean longitudes of planets, as calculated from the Hindu as well as the Euro¬ 
pean works agree* that will result in the same figure for true place, and 
conversely, it cannot be said that a similar figure for the true plaee obtained 
from both will not necessarily give the same figures for the mean longitudes. 
Similarly, whatever difference be found in the two will not be found to follow 
the same law for all times to come. If under a particular case, similar values 
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of mean longitudes calculated from the two; be seen to yield similar figures 
for the true longitudes as well, they will be found to give different value in 
another case. For instance, if the mean and true places of Saturn, in Leo 
be found to be the same figures according to both the works, it is not certain 
that similar results will be obtained for the Saturn in Scorpio. Hence, the 
variation in values of the equation of centre and that in the methods of finding 
them, would be found to lead to a variation of some centuries, even when the 
variation in the values of equations as found from the two works be very 
small. For instance, the following errors were noticed in the planetary position 

according to the modern Surya Siddhanta in the years noted below and as 
found by Bentley :— 


538 A.D. 1091 A.D. Correct 

year A.D. 


Moon* 

• * • • • • 

o 

• —0 

/ 

18 

// 

30 

O 

—0 

/ 

0 

// 

11 

1097 

Mars 

*••••* 

• +2 

26 

30 

+0 

58 

29 

1458 

Jupiter 


. —1 

21 

47 

+0' 

41 

14 

906 

Saturn 

• 

. • +1 

50 

10 

—1 

4 

25 

887 


- This shows that the error in the place of Mars in 538 A.D. was about 2^° 
and m those of others less than 2°. The error in the case of the Moon was 
extremely small. The places of all planets can possibly be found to be the 
same as the true places calculated by European tables and true for some 
moment during some particular revolution of those times ; that is in other 
words, they can prove to be most accurate ; and hence it can be said that if 
the places of planets given by the Surya Siddhantaf agreed witn those calculated 
from European tables for some date during the decade near about 538 A D • 
then the Surya Siddhanta can be said to have been compiled about the 
year 538 A. D.. The compilation of original works of the Hindus or the 
corrections applied to them must have been based bn the experience of at least 
25 or 30 years ; and there are no means to know which planets were observed 

°?*u dat f and h , ow ’ durin S this period. Hence, the method of determining 
ol the date of compilation of a work according to Bertley’s method is not 
taultless. Prof. Whitney has pointed out some of the drawbacks of Bentlev’s 
method, but has hot pointed out the above very important ard main 


pros and cons of this method, but 


Bentley himself has considered the 
has not considered these objections. 

Another point is that Bentley, while comparing the places of planets hac 
oniy calcukted their distances from the Sun, but has not consideredthe eSorha 
the Sun s place as given by the Indian works, and which has crept in because of 
a small error m the length of the sidereal year adopted by our works. Prof 
Whitney has jointed out that the consideration of this point will show that the* 
Sun s place given by the Surya Siddhanta would be for the year 250 A. D. The 

the ft 08 is se ? n *° P* in advance of that obtained by European~tTh!^ 

the va nation is indicated by plus (+) sign, and when it is behind, it is denoted bv S 

lte ) 'no7t^* 0 ™^ Se " d VH ”“ ““ eded 3 ° aDd hen ‘*. «•» 

datesdnrina 6 the P° sitio “ of a11 P lanets be calculated from both the works for different 
an*r+i^fiP g i’* 10 °I P^Ps 30 years, it can be shown that the planetary places do 
andUabour. d&te ’ bUt thC author has not done the calculation, since it involves muctTtime 
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Indian authors could possibly have determined the corrections (Bijasamskaraj* 
to be applied to planets by two methods. One method of determining the correc¬ 
tion for a planet is by observing its conjunction with stars, and the second is by 
observing its place by the 'Nalika' instrument. Tne lergtn of a year adopted 
by our works which is nearly equal to that of the sidereal year but actuaUy 
exceeds it by about 8 palas and this (variation) leads to a gradually increasing 
error in the longitudes of stars. The error at present is about 4£ degrees. (The 
difference in the Patawardhan’s almanac and other nirayana almanacs is due to 
this fact). Hence, if the corrections were determined from the conjunction of 
the planet with a star, it is bound to err, because the place of the star with which 
the planet was conjoined, was erroneous, and the date of compilation of work 
found on this basis must also err. The second method is that of observing a 
planet by the ‘ nalika ’ instrument. These methods of observation necessitate 
the conversion of the planet’s place irto a tropical (sayana) form ; ard although 
the.adopted motion for the equinox is somewhat erroreous, the correction 
is not likely to go very wrong because the time taken by a planet or the sun 
to come to equinox does not differ much. Hence, becuase the corrections 
have been determined by this method, the date of compilation of a work, 
as found by Bentley’s methqd of comparison of errors in planetary places with 
respect to the sun, can be accepted ; but tne time when the sun, accordirg to 
our works is found to come to the equinox, is somewhat erroneous. Because 
of this and also because the correction can possibly have been erroneous to 
the extent to which the observed results would be approximate, the date of 
compilation of a work can also be erroneous. The third poirt to consider 
is that, if it be supposed that Bentley’s method is correct, it will be proper 
to use his method, if the author of the work, whose date is to be determined, 
has given the positions of planets by actual observation. But it will be of no 
use to apply the method, if the author has incorporated ir his work the planet’s 
places exactly as they are given in another work. If the correction given by 
Bhaskaracarya in his work be set aside, the elements of revolution etc. giver by 
him are exactly the same as those given by Brahmaguptasiddhanta, and hence, 
the date of compilation of both these works will, by Bentley’s method, come 
to be the same ; but the fact remains that Bhaskaracarya compiled his work, 
“Siromani”, 522 years after Brahmagupta’s Siddhanta. The correction 
given by Bhaskaracarya’s work is found even in Raja Mrganka, a work of 
Saka 964. (More discussion about this will be given later on.) Hence, the 
dates of Raja Mrganka (Saka 964), Siddhanta Siromani (Saka 1072) or of 
Karanakutuhala (S. 1105) will come to be the same by Bentley’s method. 

Bentley’s method proves useless if the dates found by it are compared 
with the actual dates. The author attempted to apply the method in the case 
of the Surya Siddhanta of the Pancasiddhantika and the first Aryasiddhanta 
and these are the inferences :— 

_ _ _ _: _- ___ _ -i 

♦If it is found.that the place of a planet as calculated from a Siddhanta does not agree with 
the observed place, it is decided to apply suitable correction to the motion and place of th* 
planet as given by the work and this correction is known as ‘Bija\ 


Moon 

Moon’s apogee . 

Moon’s asc. node 

Mars 

Mercury 

Jupiter 

Venus 

Saturn 
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The year when the 
planet according 
to Suryasiddhanta 
would be correct 


The year when tht 
planet according 
to first Aryasid- 
dhanta would be 
true 


Saka 


Saka 


520 

482 

457 

93 

772 

409 

574 


468 

482 

523 

457 

734 

480 

409 

574 


3307^7=472 4127-^8=516 


This leads one to infer* that the Surya Siddhanta of Pancasiddhartika 
was compiled in &aka 472 and the first Arya Siddhanta in Saka 516. But it is 
beyond controversy that the first Arya Siddhanta was compiled in Saka 421 
and it has also been shown before that the Surya Siddhanta of Pancasidd¬ 
hartika must have belonged to a period much earlier than Saka 421. Bentley! 
has determined 1288 A. D. (Saka 1210) as the date of the Arya Siddhanta 
consisting of 18 chapters (i.e. the second Arya siddhanta) aDd 1384 A. D. 
(Saka 1306) as that of the Parasara siddhanta ; but reference to some subjects, 
in the second Arya Siddhanta is found in the Siddhanta Siromani. This 
shows that the second Arya Siddhanta must belong to a period earlier than 
Saka 1072 A. D. and references to ParaSara Siddhanta also are found in the 
second Arya Siddhanta. (More discussion about this will follow later on). 

This will clearly show that the dates found by Bentley are not at all reliable 
and that the date of the Surya Siddhanta (viz. Saka 1013) determined by 
Bentley is not worth considering. 

Let us, therefore, independently consider the matter of dates of the, five 
Siddhar.tas. 1 

Brahmagupta observes, 

SHW fnjr: II 3 11 

“This very Siddhanta has been compiled by Surya, Indu, PuliSa, Romaka, 
Vasistba, Yavanacarya and others”. / 

The Indu Siddhanta, mertioned in this,,is the Soma Siddhanta itself. It 
shows that there existed a Soma Siddhanta before the time of Brahmagupta. 
No evidence is available to show that there existed some time before, a Soma 
Siddhanta, different from the Soma Siddhanta now available. No such 
s |ddhanta is either available at present, or there is no evidence of its avail¬ 
ability. Where then is the harm, if we say that, in the absence of any evidence 

*Places of planets to be calculated from European tables have been calculated from the 
f-cropant’s Planetary Tables. If more accurate table would be followed, a variation of only 
3 to 10 years ifiay possibly occur. 

tSee Bentley’s work (1823 A.D.) Part II, Section III. 

1 D.G.O./69 
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fam^Th^^ **. 

Brahmagupta's time might have been different thj lIre 5> °i“? s tddhantn in 

modern Soma Siddhama but botS tt™ , ln K S1Ze ., andform - ,h »» «h* 

number, of revolts and^ other element” “" tar “ the fflatter of 

It has been shown above that there existed in the ..._• _ . 

Romaka Siddhanta by Srisena and a Vasistba Stdifs ,“'“f Brahmagupta a 
different from the Romakaand VasLhfSiddhsitn? rfv by o V i 5 " H ? and - r!l ? nd 
It has also been pointed out before that the o , ° |^ e Pancastddhanlika. 

casiddhantika are differentfrom the modi™ “ d tY asl « hl of P “- 

A comparison of theXite-? of Sadhfa *^ 
borates the same fact One is tUemf n Jkcr elements etc. corro- 

the Srisepa’s Romaka and Vi,^u,STv^^^ te * e R i,,f J re,, “ «“* 
time, are the same as the modern Romaka and 

have reasons m support of them One of them k twin Sl ^hantas and we 
show that there ever existed a third , ht t j 1 ? re 1S no evidence to 

other than the Romaka and v^c ctn ant ^ ^ as ^tha Siddhantas. 

the sewnd Va” 4 a • th “ ‘ Vi W««ndra has compiled 

version of he mo ton V-ds ‘ on °*“*. cou P let * i» found ir, that 

nl ° aejn V « s, ?! ha Siadhama winch is printed at Varanasi 

m siref n 

I« wi^’fS by™^tStVo fa ,hers: e as ^ J 

has been aSMciatedwithte^^V^nucaiSsnme h ^h* 8 thM V w “ can<Jr * 

candra^Vimisf j^ 0 ^. l bkif it.isVttthVone^ctualljMmmpded^kwsnui ' 
v“SL*?relemems ff W ba“ e S ° Ut * ?““ ™ e else - af ‘« S™Si 
compiSeTS 

R<f ka Sid^r^^tfe S^»«nn" “ : 

*7' ^nsrw 11 Jrmr n 

" «^^«"iwfW- II « I. 

f^r> fwzmrV thwjjffir n .n y n 

(The general sense is as follows) : 

condition, evoking th^falouVo^God 6 Vs^f’ St T^ * penancc ’ in celibate 

-—--- * iavour oi God V l ?9u, for obtaining the knowledge of 

begii f h , £j;^2f s 1 5t 8e a C Ske n ; bU ' * ‘* Uw1Sr 

Ev '"™ e ' "»"“SdSL E r,tu f ^ iistsisjtts; ^tw^r 5 ^ 


etc. 
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time (principles of science of astronomy). God Madhusudana who is pro¬ 
ficient in this science, appreciating the good motives of Vasistha and being 
nleased with them both, gave them away the science, as a reward for penance. 
He uttered the words of Science through the two mouths (Vasistha and 

Romaka). , 

Even though these contain certain errors, the verses show that Romaka 
and Vasistha are both associated with the modern Romaka Siddhanta. The 
Romaka Siddhanta existing at the time of Brahmagupta had definitely a ^support 
from Vasistha (siddhanta).' Hence, an inference can be drawn that Sri$ena’s 
Romaka and Vi§nucandra’s Vasistha, existing in the time of Brahmagupta, 
are the same as the modern Romasa and Vasistha Siddhantas. The modern 
RomaSa Siddhanta does not mention Srl$ena’s name and the name of the 
Siddhanta has been maintained, through an imaginary sage Romasa ; It, 
therefore, seems probable that the modern Romaka may be different from 
Srisena’s’Romaka in respect of its wording, still the revolutions and other 
elements must have been the same in both. 

If it be admitted that there existed before Brahmagupta (Saka 550) Sidd¬ 
hantas which were either completely similar or similar in respect of the numbers 
of revolutions and other elements to the Soma, Romasa and Vasistha etc. 
how can it be said that the modern Surya Siddhanta, which resembles these 
three in respect of elements and which is commanding a greater reverence and 
importance at present than these three could not have existed before Brahma¬ 
gupta's time ? The modern Surya Siddhanta or the Soma, Romaka and 
Vasistha, have no similarity with respect to elements with the first Arya Sidd¬ 
hanta, which existed before Brahmagupta, and with any of the earlier five 
Siddhantas of the Pancasiddhantika. It has already been shown above that 
Latacilrya had compiled a work quite independently ; and according to Brah¬ 
magupta’s remarks, the figures for the mean places* of all planets in Srisena's 
Romaka and Vi§nucandra’s Vasistha had been borrowed from Lat 's work. 
It appears from this that it was only Latacarya’s work which was similar to 
modern Soma, Vasistha and Romaka, out of those, which existed before 
Brahmagupta’s time. This fact, which emerges from the above considera¬ 
tions, when weighed together with AlbirunI’s statement that Surya Siddhanta 
was compiled by Lata, lead one to draw the definite conclusion that, the mean 
places of planets i.e. and the numbers of revolutions and other elements in 
the modern Surya Siddhanta, have been taken from Latacarya’s works and 
Lata lived before Varahamihira (Saka 427). Hence, it is the author’s opinion 
that the elements in the modern Surya Siddanta belong to a period prior to 
Saka 427. Even if the modem Surya Siddhanta is not supposed to have been 
compiled by Lata, the modern Soma, Romaka and Vasistha Siddhantas defini¬ 
tely existed before Brahmagupta’s time ; and the modern Surya Siddhanta 
is much more revered and regarded as important than any of these three. This 
shows that the modern Surya Siddhanta existed before the three Siddhantas 
and hence, the date of its compilation cannot be later than the 5th century 

Saka era. 

Let us now consider the five Siddhantas separately and in greater details. 

*C(’lebrooke interpretes the words as “Mars and other planets were taken from Vasirth*” 
"tit ccnsit ei :ng all facts with reference to the context, I think that the lines should be interpre¬ 
ted in the very way in which I have rendered them. 
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SORYA SIDDHANTA 
Subject Matter and Date 


The modern Surya Siddhanta has 14 Chapters. All of them together 
contain 500 verses in ‘anu§tup’ metre. The verses at the beginning, out of 
those which have given the numbers of revolutions and other elements etc. 
above, show that a person who was, a “part of God Sim Himself” described 
by Sun’s order, this Siddhanta to Maya, an Asura, at the end of the Kftayuga^ 

It means that 2164996 years elapsed after its revelation , till the beginning Of 
Saka 1817. 

An inference has been drawn above that the modern Surya Siddhanta 
was compiled by Lata and hence, it must have existed in a period much earlier 
than Saka 427. It, however, seems that it had not received ‘Surya Siddhanta 
as the name at the time of Varahamihira, because the Pancasiddhantika contains 
only one Surya Siddhanta, and it is different from the modern one. A reference 
to the Surya Siddhanta has occurred at two places in Bramhagupta Siddhanta. 
The couplets have already been given before ( See page 7 ). We have no 
reasons to say that there were two Surya Siddhantas at the time of Brahmagupta, 
and hence, it cannot be said for certain that in his time also, the modern Suryk 
Siddhanta had received ‘Surya Siddhanta’ as its name ; and even if it had, it 
clearly appears not to have received so much importance. Because he has 
taken in his work, Khandakhadyaka, elements, not from his own Siddhanta or 
from the first AryasiddMnta or from the modern Surya Siddhanta but. -* r ® m 
the Surya Siddhanta of the Pancasiddhantika. Hence it cannot be said for 
certain as to when the modern Surya Siddhanta received the name Surya 
Siddhfinta or inspired a feeling of reverence.’ There is, however, some room 
for drawing an inference. 

Even if the modem Surya Siddhanta were compiled by Lata, it is not pro¬ 
bable that all the verses in it were compiled by him. Some or almost all the 
remaining verses in it, except those mentioning the elements in the chapter on 
mean places, might have been taken from the original Surya Siddhanta, that is, 
the one belonging to the Pancasiddhantika group. Otherwise, if the Lata s 
work be not in the same form, as the present Surya Siddhanta, some one else 
must have compiled the modern Surya Siddhanta, by borrowing number of 
revolutions and other elements from Lata’s work and the remaining verse? 
from the original (ancient) Surya Siddhanta soon after the Pancasiddhantika, 
and two or three centuries later, it must have been an object of reverence, 
when the traces of its authorship were lost and forgotten. 

Brahmagupta remarks ( see page 8_) that the Romaka and Vasi§tha 
Siddhantas were compiled by adopting Aryabhata’s method of geocentric 
calculations of planets ; but the main elements of degrees of epicycles (pari- 
dhyamsa) which are so necessary for the geocentric calculations as given by 
Surya, Romaka, and others, do not agree with those of Aryabhata but with 
the original Surya Siddhanta in many respects. (See the elements given in the 
first chapter on ‘true places’ later on). 

The inference which follows is that either Lata or whosover be the author 
of the Surya Siddhanta, he adopted only, different numbers for revolution* and 
other elements etc. but borrowed the remaining items from the original Stlryc 
Siddhanta or retained them, word for word, as given in the original Strya 
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Siddhanta. Similarly, Brahmagupta clearly says that the elements given by 
Sri?ena’s Romaka and those in Visnucandra’s Vasi?tha belong to Lata himself. 
It seems that some one afterwards adjusted these Siddhanta with the original 
Surya Siddhanta in respect of principles, by omitting the remaining items which 
were taken from the first Aryabhatasiddhanta. Utpala has in his commentary 
on the 18th chapter of Brhatsamhita given the following verse, preceded by 
“lathacacaryah Visnucandrah”, meaning “so says the Acarya Visnucandra :— 

“When Mars or any other planet along with the moon, are conjoined with 
the Sun in a (heliacally) set condition, it is described as a fight, even when the 
planets are united together.” 

This is in Arya metre , and both the versions of Vasistha Siddhantas are in 
anustup metre. This also leads one to infer that some one must possibly have 
compiled the present Vasistha siddhanta on the basis of Visnucandra’s Vasistha 
Siddhanta. The same is possible about the Romaka also. 

Maya 

There are some annotated versions of the Surya Siddhanta in the Ananda- 
irama, Poona, some versions contain only, the text. Here the author came 
to knew that the 7th verse in the first chapter (on mean places) in one of the 
books (No. 2909) without a commentary, is not found in the annotated version 
It si suds thus together with the foregoing and following verses : 

•t t Tifar ^ «pt: ii g fosNr n s n 

Tfr ^ arf TTrfrr t i 11 is 11 

(Oh Maya !) you will not be able to bear my lustre (and) I have no time to 
tell you (anything of the Science). This man, who is my own part, will tell you 
everything. Therefore, go back to your town. I will be born as a Greek 
(yavana) because of Brahma’s curse, in the city of Romaka. There I will 
initiate you in the Science. So saying God Sun vanished from sight. 

This verse stands as the verse intermediate between the 6th and 7th verses id 
the annotated version. The 7th verse when looked taken in the light of its 
context appears to be altogether disconnected. This verse was found in the two 
versions of the Surya Siddhanta without a commentary and in the possession 
of the Rev. E. Burgess, translator of the Surya Siddhanta , but was not found in 
the annotated version. Whitney in his notes on the translation, has expressed 
his views regarding this verse as follows :— 

Although it is true that this verse is clearly out of place here, between the 
5th and 7th verses of the present edition, still it is found in several manuscripts 
of Surya Siddhanta and it is not probable tha< it has been purposely deviced 
and introduced. Hence, the first seven or eight verses at the beginning which 
are found in the present annotated edition, must have been newly inserted by 
some person to describe how' Maya got the Surya Siddhanta. Originally, 
only the above quoted verse along with similar others, must have occupied 
that place ; and it shows* that the Surya Siddhanta must have undoubtedly 
some connection with the Greeks in some way or the other ; not only this but 
me Science must have been obtained by the Hindus from the Greeks. Even 
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the modern Surya siddhanta states that the 'Surya Siddhanta was revealed t* 
Mavasura’. What was the propriety in selecting a demon (an asura ) as the 
medium of revelation by the Sun ? This point also indicates on association 

with the Greeks. \ 


Ptolemy 

Weber says that according to Hindu inscriptions Turumaya was the name of 
king Ptolemaios’ of Egypt. From this Asuramaya appears to have been a 
corruption of Turumaya, and Maya seems to be the Ptolemy* himself who was- 
the author of the Almajest. But it has already been pointed out that Ptolemy’s, 
work has no connection with the original Surya Siddhanta. Similarly, the 
numbers of revolutions and other elements of the modern Surya Siddhanta 
given above do not at all tally with those of Ptolemy.' This clearly shows that 
Ptolemy has absolutely no connection with the modern Surya Siddhanta. 

, A Relation between the two Surya Siddhantas 

Utpala’s co mm entary on the Brhatsarnhita quotes the following verses as- 
belonging to the Surya Siddhanta :—' 

^ Tfa: II SPT OT3tf33?3 3 fecfW 3T333 II 

B3f : 11 ^333 u 

3*TT 3T% T3: II 33T 3*3 =3 3T*T33 tfa: II 

■ ■ ; ar«TI7 4 3TTR 

^f^S3T*rtW«TT (?) II 337 *3T33315*33T Ik 

li \ / . 

$53T ^Tfeer ^f^>f3fe^ c ?nrrfw3T ii q- ’wrfcr 331 331 *3Tgr*3n?3F^: h 

3*fT33*3 cnrat TW^TWTftFT: U ^T37 =33f33*3t£ TforfkcT: II 

<tf*JT3 * TTf^R, 

“The sun illuminates half the disc (side) of the moon, even if it is occupying ; 
the lowest position (with respect to the sun) ; and. the second half is never : 
illuminated. 

The sun is a sphere of lustre. The planets, the, stars and particles of water 
shine brightly when they are illuminated by the sun. 

The farther the moon goes away from the sun, while in a lower position*. % 
the greater portion of its disc becomes visible to (people on) the earth.” S 

—Chapter 4 cn Moon s motion . 

“While the sun is situated in the house opposite to that of the moon,* an4 
when the moon, having no latitude, enters that portion of the earth’s shadow 
whic^t intercepts the moon’s orbit, the lunar eclipse takes place. 

*S«e page3, Translation of the Surya Siddh&nta by Burgess.. The statement of Weber 
hM not been £iven above word by word, but only its summarised foraa. 
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* 

When the sun’s surface is obstructed by the moon who is passing in a 
downward direction and when people on the earth are unable to, see the sun, 
then the solar eclipse takes place. 

The *earth’s shadow which is cast by the sun’s rays, falls only on one half 
(Portion) of the moon’s disc which is escaping from the darkness cast by Rahu. 

—Chapter 5 on Rahu's motion. 

These verses are not found in the modern Surya Siddhanta. It is not 
therefore, certain if they at all belonged to the original Surya-Siddhanta. If 
they did, it may be said that the modern Surya Siddhanta was not held in great 
reverence at the time of Bhatotpala (Saka. 888). 

Bhatotpala, in the course of his discussion of Mahakartikadi Samvatsara* 
in the chapter on gurucara, in the commentary on Brhatsamhita, observes- 

stnrnftfr at n 

‘ Some (astronomers) when they find that Jupiter has come to the star 
Krttika, and Caitra has started, reckon the beginning of the cyclfe of Maha¬ 
kartikadi years and also that of the prabhava year, on the basis of the star 
with which they find the moon to be conjoined.” . v ’° 

The method of naming the years of the Mahakartikadi Series, as given in 
the modern Shryasiddhanta, is as follows :— 

*rPTFsqpr 

'' _ ♦ 

In VaiSakha etc., a conjunction (yoga) in the dark half-month (kvsna on 
the 15th lunnar day (tithi) determines, in like manner, the years Kartika etc 
of Jupiter, from its heliacal setting (asta) and rising (udaya). 

Chapter on Elements. 

These two have much similarity and this method of naming the Mahakarti¬ 
kadi years is found in no work other than the Surya Siddhanta. It cannot be 
kown from the Paficasiddhantika if this method was given in the original 
Suya Siddhanta and there L no other way to find it. If Bhatotpala’s quotation 
refers to the original Surya Siddhanta, it would be a good means to prove that 
the verses from the original Surya Siddhanta occur also in the modern Surva 
Siddhanta. * 

Lata 

Albiruni, (Saka 952 circa) says that the Surya Siddhanta was compiled by 
Lata. But the original Surya Siddhanta in Pancasiddhantika was undoutedly 
3fot compiled by Lata, for had it been so, Varaha would have mentioned it and 

•Different readings are found in different works and the author himself is doubtful 
about the words ‘‘bimbasthordhe’’. We come across bimbasyasthanerdhe, bimbasyordhw© 
ete - I have attempted to give the; likey meaning—Translator. 
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would not have included it in the Pancasiddharvtu™ a 
gupta, the work by Lata is clearly different from theSurva^iddhamt 0 B M 
in addition, criticised Lata’s work in two oHhree SI w f'. t H ?- haS ’ 
S ; ddhanta Thic shnwc that c- c .j,, T£iree P Jac es, but not the Surya 

aananta ims snows that the Surya Siddhanta referred to bv Albimni L 

3ished before Saka 952. P 6 Smya Slddhama had been estab- 

The author of Bhasvatikarana declares at the outset of his work 
m i in u 

affair* ^ 

is ,Mf SK3SS3 « *- (Parana) work whit* 

of ZeLTor at the time 

rated by VarShamihira in ’historic. ddhanla d,fferent from ,he one mcorpo- 

racZvia b°S?® V £ rSeS fn>m the SQ ^ a SiddhSnta have been given by Bhaska- 
y * hlWSelf ln hls commentary, vasarrd, on Siddhanta ftromani*- 

* T?w ' rT: WTf^rr: II Sfmr u \ u 

wim „ 

“(1) Forms of Time of invisible shape, stationed in the Zodiac called the 
conjunction (sighrocca), apsis (mandocca) and fS Ire 

causes of the motion of the planets.” IP / 

(2) The planets, attached to these beings by cords of air are drawn 
away by them, with the right and left hand, forward or’ backward 
according to nearness, towards their own places.” kward > 

2 in^the C chapter “on ^brue place! m stl -' d v dhanta (sce verses 1 *“ d 
on OMmAa, remarks abon, the motion* 5 the'equbox^Vdiows 

^fqTcf; SpffaqTft; fniff 11 
^ftTlrdT s^cTT ^q- II ^ || 

a ”k , the ECliptiC ’ iS called & -- 
S'ddhsnta ,s 30000” and in his commentarToflS SSuffaiS®. 

ffboir: ^wsr=pr m*<r „ 

kranSa S, fn d on n e a 4t h3S W 30000 35 ,hc numb « »f revdutions of the, 

S0rya h SiS^u'^'aiiuariJ ^e'word °Lf- “1 iac m “ ,ioned *“ the modern 
remark* “tasmannedam pdrvairarkSm^^ ?^-°if CUnB8 in Bhaskaracarya’s 

eclipse', seems to * SSo' SZXSZZ* ° f 

(IncamatfoTof T the s^)!^ 0 " has not been made by former astronomers like Arkamasa 
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When held in reverence 

These arguments prove that the modern Surya Siddhanta had achieved the 
position of authority and reverence before the times of AlbirunT, Bhasvatlfcara 
and Bhaskaracarya i.e. before the first half of the 10th century of Saka era. 
There is no evidence available at present to show what time it was between the 
Saka 550 (i.e. the time of Brahmagupta’s Siddhanta) and Saka 950. 

Works Following Modern Surya Siddhanta 

The Karana work written in Saka 1220 by Vavilala Kochana of Tailangana 
completely follows the modern Surya Siddhanta. It has not found any 
Karana work written on the lines of the modern Surya Siddhanta prior to this 
date. The Bhatatulyakarana, written in Saka 1339 gives the same motion for 
the equinoxes as that given by the modern Surya Siddhanta. A work called 
Tajakasara , written in or about Saka 1445, has come to the notice. While 
describing the method of calculating the planets’ places, it writes, 

“The true places of planets can be calculated either by the method given 
by Srisuryatulya-Karana work or by the one compiled by Rajamrganka.” 

It shows that there existed before Saka 1445, a Karana work named Surya- 
tulya. The places of planets in it were, of course, taken from the Surya Sidd¬ 
hanta and they must have been from the modern one itself. The figures for 
the length of the year etc. cited by ‘Grahakautukakarana’ in Saka 1418 as 
having been taken from Surya Siddhanta belong to the modern Surya Skldhanta. 
Ganesa Daivajna, the author of Grahalaghava, says 

?To HTo o 

Meaning :—The elements for the sun, the moon’s apogee and that for the 
moon diminished by 9' have been borrowed from the Surya Siddhanta. 

And these elements have been definitely taken from the modern *Surya- 
Siddhanta. Similarly, the tables of Tithi Cintamani have been prepared com¬ 
pletely from the positions of the Sun and other planets as given by the modem 
Surya-Siddhanta. (More discussion about this will appear later in the course 
of the comments on Grahalaghava). A commentary on Bhaswatlkarana was 
written by Madhava in Saka 1442, i.e. in the same year in which the Graha¬ 
laghava was compiled. This commentary includes the verses, giving the 
revolutions of the sun, the moon, and all planets or the figures indicated in 
those verses. These verses and the numbers of revolutions and other elements, 
except those for Rahu, completely agree with those of the modern Surya 
Siddhanta. 

Makaranda is the name of a work helpful in preparing the almanac 
Almanacs are compiled from it in many parts of Northern India at present. The 
measure of the year and the numbers of revolutions and other elements for all 
planets have been taken by it from the modern Surya Siddhanta. The date of 
its compilation as given in the version of the Makaranda Work, printed at 
Varanasi, is Saka 1400. This Saka number has not been stated in verse 
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form and no other means is available in the work to prove that it is true,, 
which leaves some room for doubt about its authenticity. Makaranda is, 
however, referred to by Visvanatha and others which shows that the date 
may be correct. Paramadisvara, the commentator on the Aryabhatiya has 
given 12 verses* from different chapters in the modern Surya Siddhanta and 
four of them, which are specially important, belong to the chapter on mean 
places, and they mention revolutions of the aphelia and nodes of all planets. 
The date of this Paramadisvara is not known. The verses quoted by him 
from Surya Siddhanta are every where, preceded by the words “tatha ca Mayah” 
meaning “so says Maya”. 

The work, Tdjikabhusanna, was written about Saka 1480, by Ganesa Dai¬ 
vajna, son of phundhiraja and resident of Parthapur (Pathari) near river 
Godavari. He has adopted in it the length of the year as given by the original 
S. S. The measure for the year (viz. 365d—15gh-31p-30v) as adopted by the 
original Surya Siddhanta appears to have been in continued use till the end 
of the 15th century, because it was more convenient for calculation than the 
one (365d—15gh-31p-31v-24pv) adopted by the modern Surya Siddhanta. 

Jhere is a work on Muhurta, named Jyotisadarpana , which was compiled 
in Saka 1479. It casually gives as an example, the ahargana (i.e. number of 
days elapsed) from the beginning of creation to the beginning of Kaliyuga. 
Similarly, the mean places of planets for the midnight of Thursday ir the 
beginning of Kalpa have been given in it, and they are all similar to those of 
modern Surya Siddhanta. 

There is a Karana-work, Ramanncda by name, compiled in Saka 1512, 
which gives the length of the year according to modern Surya Siddhanta^ 
Kamalakara, 1580, the author of the 4 Siddhanta tatvaviveka ’ is a staunch admirer 
of the modern Surya Siddhanta. The work Vanikatantra , which follow s the 
modern Surya Siddhanta was written sometime between Saka 1400 and 1634. 

Commentaries 

A commentary on the modern Surya Siddhanta entitled ‘Gudharthapra 
kasika' by Ranganatha was written in Saka 1525. An edition of Surya Sidd¬ 
hanta together with this commentary, has been printed at Varanasi ard Calcutta. 
A second commentary, entitled Saurabha§ya was written by Nfsirpha Daivajna 
and belongs to Saka 1542, A third commentary was written by Visvanatha 
Daivajna and entitled 4 Gahanartbaprakasika’. It contains examples with 
solutions and belongs to about Saka 1550. A fourth commentary, written 
by Dadabhai and entitled ‘Kiranavalf was written in Saka 1641. Of these 
four commentaries, that by Ranganatha is more exhaustive and contains a 
good explanation of the theoretical aspect. Rahganatha’s commentary 
contains at 2 or 3 places, the remark** "sffT sqTWff” meaning 

“this is according to traditior”, ard he has endorsed the views of others at 
2 or 3 places with the remarkf spfcjvr meaning “according to some”. At one place 
is found the statement meaning “modernff people interp¬ 

ret it thus”. This shows that some commentaries belonging to an earlier period 
were available in Ranganatha’s time. Ranganatha has mentioned at four 
places, Parvata, as the name of some commentator and has giver a half-verset 

*See verses 41 to 44 from Madhyamfidhik&ra ; No. 2 from Patadhikira, Nos. 35 io 40 
from Bhugolfidhy&ya and one from M&n5dhikara. 

**See pages 156, 163, 201 of the Varfinasi edition. 

t See pages 48, 95, 147, Varanasi edition. 

ttSee Varanasi edition page 201. 

KSer Varanasi edition page 212. 
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characteiized as "JriTr^T^” (quoted from Narmada). It shows that there must 
have existed some mathematical work of Narmada in which some reference 
to or a corroborative statement of modern Surya Siddhanta could be found. 
In my opinion* the date of this Narmada must have been about &aka 1300. 
Colebrooke says that there is a commentary on the Surya Siddhanta by 
Bhudhara. Similarly, Prof. Whitneyf remarks, on the basis of Wilson’s cata¬ 
logue, that commentaries on the whole or part of that work by Mallikarjuna, 
Yellaya, Aryabhata, Mammabhata and Tammaya, were available in the 
Mackenzie’s Collections. A commentary by any of the two Aryabhatas on any 
of the two Sidahantas seems to be an impossibility. Hence, there appears ta 
be a commentary by some third Aryabhata. 

Bibliotheca Indica includes an English translation of the Surya-Siddhanta 
made in 1860 A. D. by Pandit Bapudeva Sastri (New series No. 1). It contains 
simply the translation of the text and some notes here and there. The English 
translation of the Surya Siddhanta by the Rev. Ebenezer Burgess was published 
by the American Oriental Society as volume VI of its Journal in 1860 ; and it 
has been printed in a separate volume. It was Burgess who first translated the 
work and added foot notes to it and Prof Whitney further added extensive 
notes on it. Prof. Whitney has admitted his responsibility about the views etc., 
expressed in these notes. It is the opinion of Prof. Whitneyf f that the Hindus 
borrowed astronomy from the Greeks. According to Burgess on the other 
hand it was the Greeks wh© borrowed astronomy from the Hindus and this 
view has been expressed by him at the end of the volume. 

Interpolation 

Ranganatha after giving a half-couplet in his note on the 23rd verse from- 
the Chapter on ‘conjunction of planets’, has remarked that he has not com¬ 
mented upon the verse, since, it is found only in some works and not in all and 
appears to be interpolated. Similarly, after passing over 1J couplet in the 
Chapter on ‘elevation of moon’s cusps’ he has given his commentary in the 
next two verses and has remarked “but these appear to be disconnected and 
the method described therein is erroneous, they might have been interpolated 
by some very intelligent person who depended upon the “ Dhlvrddhidatantra 
of Lalla ”. He has also remarked that the four verses beginning from the 5th. 
in the Triprasnadhikdra might be regarded by some as interpolated, but it is 
not so ; this shows that there were in his timb some persons or commentators 
who regarded these verses as interpolated. Jyotisadarpana, a work on Muhurta, 
contains about 19 verses from the chapters on mean places and on elements 
from the modern Surya Siddhanta which tally with those in the modern version* 
of the Surya Siddhanta ; but there are 3 more verses, not given in the com 
mentary by Ranganatha and inserted between some preceding and following 
verses from the original, and these do not appear contradictory to the context. 

Diffusion 

Out of the authors of Katana and other works which have adopted the 
numbers of revolutions and other elements from the Surya Siddhanta and out 
of the commentators thereon described above, the author of the 
Grahalaghava and Kesava, his father, belong to Kohkaiia and Madhava, the 
commentator of Bhasvatikarana hails from Kanyakubja, that is, Kanauj. The 

*See the description of Naramada, later on in this very chapter. 

Translation of the Surya Siddhanta by Burgess, page 278. 

ttProf. Whitney died m 1894. 
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author of Makaranda belongs to Varanasi. Paramadisvara, the commentator 
of Aryabhatiya , appears to belong to Malabar province. The author ol 
Jyotisadarpana belongs to Kondapalli which is a village somewhere in Karn¬ 
ataka and its latitude appears to be about 16° 43 North. Viddana, the author 
of Varsikatantra comes from Karnataka, Vavilala from Tailangana, tin cl 
Yellaya and other commentators also seem to be from Tailahgana. <. The 
commentary of Ranganatha and the ‘Visvanathi’ were written at Varanasi. 
Dadabhai belongs to South Konkana. The Ramavinoda was compilec at 
Delhi in the time of Akbar. This shows that during the period 13th to r5th 
•century of Saka era Surya 'Siddhanta had spread almost at) over India. 
Although it is true that this period can not be regarded as very ancient, still 
the work had been universally recognized at the time of Bhaskaracarya and 
even before. Another thing (to be remembered) is that, as new Karima works 
see the light of {he day, old ones get lost because they are found useless for 
calculation. This shows that Karana works, compiled on the basis of the 
modern Surya Siddhanta before Saka 1220, must have been lost. 


Terminology 

Words like, Rama denoting ‘three’, Nanda denoting ‘nine’ Jina and Siddha 
^denoting twenty-four, occur a number of times in astronomical works ; but 
it is a surprising fact about the Surya Siddhanta that it claims to have been 
compiled at the end of the Krtayuga and accordingly; it nowhere uses the words 
denoting numbers, like Rama, Nanda and Jina who lived after the Krtayuga. 
Similarly, not a single name out of those which are said to be Greek names of 
planets, occurs in the Surya Siddhanta. Only those terms which have origi¬ 
nated from Greek, occur at places in it ; e.g. Tipta’ or ‘liptika’ (Spasfadhikara, 
45, 64,65, 66) hora (bhugoiadhyaya 19), kendra (Spastadhikara 29, 45). There 
are no means to know if these words were used in the original Surya Siddhanta 
and other four Siddhantas of the Pancasiddhantika, because Varahamihira 
has not given the Siddhantas in the original Form. 

Bija (Corrections) 

The work entitled Makaranda gives the following figures of correction as 
from the Surya Siddhanta for being applied to planets 


Planets, etc. 


ISun 

Moon 

Moon’s Apogee 

MoOn’s Node 

Mars 

Mercury . 

Jupiter 

Venus 

Saturn 


In a Mahayuga 


Correction to Number of 
Bhaganas Bhaganas 
No. of Bhaganas as corrected 



0 4320000 

0 57753336 

-4 48&199 

4 232242 

0 2296832 

—16 17937044 

—8 364212 

-12 7022364 

4 12 146580 
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Prof. Whitney, after applying Bentley’s method of comparing places of 
planets with respect to the Sun, has found, the time when these corrections were 
applicable and it comes to be 1541 A.D. (i.e. Saka 1463*) ; but it is clear that 
the correct time comes to be a date before Saka 1400. Ranganatha Nysapha 
and Yi6wanatha have not mentioned this correction in their commentaries but 
it must have been known to them because the Makaranda work was a well 
known work in their time. It appears to have been omitted by them because 
it was not given in the original. The Ramavinodakarana (Saka 1512) mentions 
it. The numbers denoting revolutions are similar to those above but the, 
corrections for the moon’s apogee and Mercury are positive. It may be due 
to the writer’s error in the copy (Deccan College Collection No. 204 of 1883-84). 
The remaining items are exactly similar to those in the above table. The 
corrections given by the work Vdr$ikatantra, which is mentioned later on in 
the description of that work is almost similar. 

Ranganatha remarks that some works do not give verse no. 22 that should 
be in the last chapter, that is the present ‘manadhyaya’, but they close the 
chapter on elements by giving the next verse, and then they introduce a new 
chapter entitled ‘bijopanayana’ consisting of 21 verses, and close it by writing: 
the 22nd verse from the ‘manadhyaya’ followed by the remaining four verses 
from it. Ranganatha has simply given the set of 21 verses, calling the chapter 
on ‘bijopanayana’ as interpolated and has not given their commentary. Even 
the Yiivanathi commentary contains those verses. The 21 verses mention a 
correction to planets and the degreesf of epicycles of conjunction. The 
method of calculating the bija correction, reveals that it is zero in the beginning 
of Kaliyuga, that it continually increases for 90000 years , then gradually begin* 
to decrease for the same number of years and ultimately becomes zero after 
180000 years from the beginning. The numbers of seconds of arc to be applied 
as correction to mean longitudes of planets are as follows :— 


Sun 

+ 

1 

Mercury’se picycle— 

”22 Saturn 

+ 7 . 



750 


750 

750 

Moon 

— 

3 

Jupiter 

— 30 . 




750 

t 

750 


Mars 

+ 

24 

Venus’s 

— 90 





conjunctions'!^ 

750 




750 




As the correction asked to be applied to the Sun in this list is positive, the 
length of the year would be reduced by about 5 ‘prativipals’. The length of the 
year 365d-15gh-31pal-31vipals-24prativ which is without correction, becomes 
365d-15gh-31p-31vip.-19prativ. No karana work is found adopting this 
correction. 


Problems 

All subject topics in our astronomical works can be reduced to three, main 

proble ms . The first is the formation of the Universe and causes of the motions 

of celestial bodies, etc. The second relates to the mean motions of planets 

/ __ 

*See Translation of the SuryasiddhSnta by Burgess, p. 20. 

+The words ‘R3ma* and ‘Jina* occurring in this verse, have been used to denote numbcn. 
^Conjunctions’ (Sighra) m p am the planets’ conjunctions with the Sun. (R.V.V.). 
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in a particular period of time and their mean position at a particular moment ; 
and The third is their true motions and true positions, by which is to be under¬ 
stood their position which is actually observed in the heavens, as being some¬ 
what different from their position calculated from their mean motions, and the 
^es rf to difcence, the elements for finding out this difference at a part,- 
cular time and the method of finding it; all problems (m astronomy) can thus 
iesaid™ be included in these three types. That branch of astronomy *h,ch 
is known in English as Physical astronomy, is in the author s opinion to belong 
to the first tvpe^ of the ‘formation of the Universe. The knowledge of astro¬ 
nomy concerning the second and third types, and specially the third, gradually 
devefopes with the growth of this (first) type. There is, however, no harm 
if it be said that no discoveries were made in our country, comparable with 
the several important discoveries that were made in the European astronomy 
after Copernicus. Hence, it can be said that the history of ‘the formation of 
the Universe’ does not hold an important position in the Hindu astronomy 
as it does in the European astronomy. All works have propounded almost 
the same views and no further discoveries have been made in them. It wilt, 
therefore be better to describe all problems of the first type in one place. 
Some of’them have been mentioned in the Introduction, and others will be 
treated later on. The problems belonging to the second type, being different 
for different Siddhantas, have been described separately at their proper places ; 
and some topics belonging to the third type will be given later m the study of 
the Universe and the remaining in the chapter on true places; and these 
tfroblems being the same in the case of each Siddhanta, it is better to mention 
them in one place in the chapter on true places. It will also be advantageous 
to indicate the differences between the Siddhantas by comparison ana this 
plan” when followed, will cover the study of all problems m the Siddhantas. 

The numbers of revolutions and other elements etc. in the Siddhantas of 
the Pancasiddhantika and in the five Siddhantas of this chapter have alrea y 
Wn mentioned above. The mean positions of planets given m the Siddhantas 
of the Pancasiddhantika have also been compared with those calculated from 

European works. 

A comparison of mean planets given by the modern five Siddhantas, includ¬ 
ing the Surya Siddhanta, with those calculated from the European works will be 
made in the description of Aryabhata later on. 

Soma SjddhAnta 


The Date 

This Siddhanta has been described by Candra to the sage jSaunaka. It 
mentions the number of years elapsed from creation up to the beginning ot 
the present Kaliyuga and directs us to “add the desired number of years elapsed 
from the present Kaliyuga”. This proves that this Siddhanta has been com¬ 
piled in the Kaliyuga. The real date of its compilation is the same as that 
established for the modern Surya Siddhanta or one somewhat later than it. 

It has 10 chapters and 335 verses in ‘anustup’ metre. 

A work, entitled Jyotisa Darpana, mentioned above, gives a verse from the 
Soma Siddhanta. The Ranganatha’s commentary on the Surya Siddhanta gives 
.at one place a verse from this (viz. Soma Siddhanta). Kamalakara, the autnor 
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of the Siddhantatatvaviveka, has referred to the Soma Siddhanta in the 
following verse :— 

3TTq || - 

jrrfoirnT nqf n^rnri? jrt n xx if 

^^w^rTsqrir. 

“(65) That pure (science of astronomy) which was r (wealed to Maya bv 
the god Sun, was described to Narada by Brahma, to Saunaka by Himaeuru 
<Moon or Soma) and to Mandavya by the sage Vasistha.” * 

—Chapter on elements of revolutions. 

The Chapter on mean places in this Siddhanta gives the following two 
couplets as “verses quoted from Garga”. mowing two 


3m 11 §TTW T5lTf^: II ^ || 

\ £ !?, ^cqoooo II ^fs^T 

* - « * c\ 

11 

“1955880000 solar years have elapsed from the creation up to the (begin¬ 
ning of the) present Kaliyuga, which begins from the end of the Dwapara 
yuga and which is 28th (yuga) in the /th-Manu period, belonging to the Dtesent 
Brahma’s day—during the life of God Siva”. B 8 present 

These very verses occur in Rornasa Siddhanta also, as “quoted from Garea”- 
The former half of the first verse in this runs thus, ■ * 8 ' 


—meaning*“in the latter half of the present day of Brahma’s life.” 

The word Nanda occurs at one place in this Siddhanta. It has already 

been pointed out above that this Siddhanta resembles the Surya Siddhanta 
m all respects. 

X 

Vasistha Siddhanta 


Subject Matter 


It has already been pointed out above that there are two versions of 
Vasistha Siddhanta which are similar in principles but different only in form. 
Of these, the one, printed at Varanasi, has five chapters, containing 94 verses 
m anu?tup’ metre. It has been mentioned in the beginning and at the end 
ttiat this Siddhanta was revealed by the sage Vasistha to the sage Mandavya. 
inis Siddhanta is very brief. Other Siddhantas mention the numbers of re¬ 
volutions and other elements in addition to the measures of orbital lengths 
also. This (siddhanta) gives only the orbital lengths and the numbers of the 
revolutions of planets in a Yuga have got to be calculated from them These 
can be found and they agree with the Surya Siddhanta. This is also incomplete 
witn respect to some other subjects. This does not mention* the number of 
savana days in a yuga. It is not mentioned from what epoch the ahargana 


c °py the Deccan College Library Collection gives the number of revolutions of 
Mv-rs 1 rcm which the number of ‘savana’ days can be found ; but it has been pointed 
< ut (page 29) that they prove to be different (from those in the Surya Siddhanta) 
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is to be reckoned While the use of utkramajya (versine) has been mentioned* 
no lists of versines are given*. The aphelia and nodes have not at all been 
mentioned. The following lines are given about them 

II *rar Wd II 3? II 

“Calculate from theory the numbers of aphelia and nodes in a Yuga. The 
noint at which the ‘equation of centre’ is zero, is called the ‘mandocca, 
(aphelion); the point at which the yamya-kendra-phala (value of celestial 
latitude) is zero, is called a pata (node).” 

The calculator has been asked to find out the aphelia and nodes by obser¬ 
vation and in a way, he has been asked to compile a new Siddhanta. It 
describes the method of finding a‘Karna\ but it is incomplete. It has five 
‘adhikaras’ (chapters) which deal with only the following subjects (i) mean 
places (ii) true places (iii) Shadow (three problems) (iv) miscellaneous and 
tv) geography The miscellaneous chapter gives just a glimpse into the eclipses. 
Even the chapter on ‘shadow’ is very brief. A verse in the chapter on true 
places is given from the modern Surya Siddhanta. Regarding the ahargana, 
it has been remarked that it is true for the midnight at Lanka ; this also proves 
its similarity with the Surya Siddhanta. The words Rama, Nanda, and 
Siddha have been available in it. 


Different Versions 


Ranganatha has taken a half-couplet from this as belonging to Laghu- 
vasistha Siddhanta. He has similarly given a verse regarding eclipses as* 
“quoted by Vrddha Vasistha ” and at one place in his commentary on the 
chapter on true places he has mentioned the name of Vrddha Vasistha. This 
leads me to suspect if there existed in Ranganatha’s time a different Vrddha 
Vasistha Siddhanta. The verse about the eclipse quoted by him is given in 
‘upajati’ metre and not in ‘anustupa metre. The Vasistha Siddhanta referred 
to by Kamajakara ( page 29 ) appears to be the Laghu Vasistha Siddhanta. 


The other version of Vasistha Siddhanta mentioned above as belonging to 
the Deccan College Collection, has only one chapter entitled madhya- 
madhikara’, which contains only the description of the formation of the 
Universe and orbital lengths of planets, and does not give other chapters 
generally found in other Siddhantas. All verses are in anustup metre. The 
remark at the end runs “in Visvaprakasa, from the Ganita branch, compiled 
by Vrddha Vasistha” followed by the words “the 4th chapter on orbits . 
There is no hint or clue for finding where the remaining three chapters ended. 
This shows that the work remained incomplete. The references at the begin¬ 
ning show that this Siddhanta was revealed by Vasistha to Vamadeva, and 
Mapijavya has not been mentioned. 


ROMASA siddhanta 


This Siddhanta has been described by Visnu to Vasistha and Romasa. 
The verses concerning this have already been given before ( page 34 )‘ 

♦These can be calculated frem the kramajyas which are given in it. 
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It hfls 11 Chapters, consisting of 374 verses in anustup metre. It has already 
been mentioned that it completely resembles the Surya Siddhanta as regards 
the numbers of revolutions and other elements etc. 

Any reference to verses from this Siddhanta in any other work could not be 
detected. 

The words Nanda, and Siddha have occurred in this. The word Ara 
meaning Mars, has occurred once. The names of rivers have teen given 
which included Krsna veni.’ This suggests that the author of this work might 
be some person from South India. 

BRAHMASIDDHANTA CITED BY SAKALYA 

Author 

. This has 6 chapters and 7(54 verses. This was described by God Brahma 
to Narada The original verses nowhere mention ^akalya’s name, but each 
chapter ends with the phrase m the second problem (prasna) of the Brahma- 
saiphita in Sakalya Siddhanta”. Among the— ‘problems’ of Sakalyasam- 
hita there is not a single one which we meet at present. A number of lines have 
been taken m Ranganatha s commentary on different Occasions, and while 
giving them, the phrase from Sakalya” is added at some places, and the 
Svmu- B ^ a h masid dhanta at others. The verse in which the author of the 
at J a ™ eka , h as referred to this Siddhanta is already mentioned 
(page...4 1...). Kamalakara has taken even some verses from this Siddhanta. 

The °rS efS °£ r fy, 0 - Uti °ns and ot her elements in this tally entirely with 
those of the Surya Siddhanta m all respects and have already been given. 

Subject Matter 

It has not, like other Siddhantas, separate chapters, such as a chapter on 
mean places, a chapter on true places, etc. Each chapter contains a subject 
p taming to some adhikaras and the six chapters together cover almost all 
the subjects usually given in a Siddhanta ; not only this, but the subject of 

incEfn b W t? an astronomical work, has .been 

" \ The third chapter deals with th b study of Mahapata (parallel 

nf ° f the s , un and the moon 5 and after mentioning the .‘fruits* 

_ u T? hanty undertaken on these auspicious occasions, the subject of 
reli gi ° n has been introduced as an offshoot of the main subject and it cover* 

manv^ np betweea the K 34tl \ verse and the end of the chapter. Thus, as 
many as 138 verses have been devoted to this subject which includes the follow 

con. w : ^ he + holy , time for Samkranti ; the end of a tithi-ganda ; the 

whS thot 1 * a i t0 wbea to accept a tithi covering the ‘pradosa’ time, and 
f hat enveloping the noon time or that which comes in contact with the 

Srarmu ll v- etC ;. ; simila *J y > the decision of the proper time for Ekadasi, 

sneSw ? tv ag i a u' l ‘fi S ^ nfice) and of special rites hke the Upakarma and of 
special tithis, like the Ganesa Caturthi. 


Date 


The first chapter deals with the question who created the 
nomy and contains the following verse, 


science of astro- 


fora stm . 

1 DGO/69 
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“This (science) has been created (compiled) in eight ways„.viz. by me, by 
Soma, Pulastya, Vivasvan (surya), Romaka, Vasistha, Garga and Brhaspati”. 

The word mattah in this refers to this Siddhanta, Garga and Brhaspati 
have got only Samhitas to their credit, while Siddhantas bearing the names of 
Soma, Pulastya, Surya, Romaka and Vasistha are well known. The Pulastya’s 
Siddhanta is the same as Paulisa Siddhanta. It is referred to even by the 
name ‘Paulisa’ in this Siddhanta at two or three places. The following line » 
occurs once in the first chapter ■ 

f^r^^Trriff^rpferr 11 5.® u 

“Hence the desired method should be followed as given by one of the five 
Siddhantas.” 

The names, Surya, Soma, Romasa and Pulisa, have also occurred at two or 
three other places. This clearly shows that this (Brahma) Siddhanta was 
compliled after all the above Siddhantas. It is very difficult to say in what 
particular period of time it was compiled ; but the first chapter in this contains 
the line, 

* 

spTTfsrsm srm 11 ^ n 

“The name of first year of Kalpa is Pramathi by solar measure.” 

Most of the works follow the method of reckoning the Prabhava and 
other years of the 60-year cycle on the basis of Jupiter’s motion. It is only 
this Siddhanta, the Romasa Siddhanta and the commentary by Bhatotpala 
which refer to the adoption of the system, (of naming the year) by solar 
measure ; and it is only in this Siddhanta, that according to solar mea¬ 
sure, the name of the first year of Kalpa is Pramathi, and it will be found ■; 
that the desired ‘samvatsara’ is always obtained on this basis by adding 12 
to the Saka year (in question). At present, the samvatsara is not named by 
Barhaspatya system, south of Narmada, but by solar measure and thus we get 
the desired samvatsara by adding 12 to the Saka. But one year is suppressed 
in about 85 years if the Jovian measure is followed. Hence, we do not get 
the correct Jovian year by adding the same number to the Saka year every 
time. The figure to be added was shorter than 12 before Saka 743. The 
correct Jovian year used to be obtained by adding 12 between the period 
Saka 743 and 827. This figure is to be increased by one, after every 
SSvears. Copper plates and other inscriptions show that the system of finding 
a Barhaspatya (Jupiter’s) samvatsara was the same in South India as in the - 
North India till Saka 743 ; but the number 12 was required to be added 
between Saka 743 and 827. The author is of opinion that the system of 
reckoning a year by solar measure must have been adopted in South India 
irom that period. A detailed consideration of this point will be made la te r 
on ., m , s , tud y of samvatsara. Because, this Siddhanta contains the 

method of finding a samvatsara by adding 12 to the current Saka, and states 
• the first year of Kalpa to be Pramathi, there is no doubt that this Siddhanta 
must nave been compiled some time after Saka 743 and not before. 

is the speciality of this work that it gives the latitudes and longitudes of 

’HHh" S rou P (6c. Great Bear), which are not given by any other 
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FIRST ARYARHATA 

l 

Name 

He has compiled the well known work Aryabhatiya. There is no other 
more ancient work from amongst the available ‘paurusa’ (human) astronomical 
works. He calls his work as Aryabhatiya, but many other astronomers have 
named it as Aryasiddhanta and it is quite proper to name it thus. A second 
Aryabhata flourished after him and he has _also written an Aryasiddhanta- 
jt is, therefore, convenient to mention this Aryabhata as Aryabhata I, and 
his work as the First Aryasiddhanta, and the author has followed this principle 
all throughout.* ^ ^ 

This Siddhanta is divided into two main parts. The first part consists of 
10 verses in the ‘giti’ metre ; and almost all the topics mentioned in the Madhya- 
madhikara of other Siddhantas ; for instance, the elements erf revolutions etc. 
in a particular period of time, have been mentioned in these 10 ‘gitis\ This 
part is called the ‘dasagitika’. 

The second part has three chapters, which contain the remaining questions 
mentioned in the other Siddhantas. It contains 108 aryas and hence, it is 
called the ‘aryastasata’. Some people regard the two parts as separate works. 
Suryayajvana, one of the commentators of this work, calls the two parts as 
two ‘prabandhas’ (compositions). Each of the two parts begins with a verse 
which is an auspicious prayer and hence, they might have been regarded by 
some as two separate works. But they are interdependent and one will be 
of no use without the other. It is, therefore, proper to regard the two together 
as one work. Aryabhata himself appears to hold the same view. He has 
not given any separate name for the first part, nor has be closed it by a con¬ 
clusion. He has no doubt added a ‘conclusion’ at the end of the whole work 
together and has mentioned Aryabhatiya the name only at that place. Simi¬ 
larly, the whole work together has four chapters; the author himself does 
not call them as ‘padas’, still it has been customary with others to call them so. 
If the ‘Dasagitika’ be supposed to be a separate work, it will be said to have 
one ‘pada’ and the other work three and these cannot justly be called ‘padas’ 
(fourth parts). Considering, therefore, from all points of view, it will bfc 
proper to regard the ‘Dasagitika and Aryastasata’ together as one Siddhanta. 

I he Dasagitika contains two more ‘gltis’ in addition to the Ten ; one of them 
\the auspicious prayer and the second describes his numerical code. The 
whole work, therefore, contains 120 verses. The word ‘Aryastasata’ is mis¬ 
leading, and it . seems that because of this, some European scholars thought 
hat it contained 800 verses. This Aryasiddhanta, along with the Bhatadipikz 
commentary by Paramadisvara has been recently printed by Dr. Kern at 
|-eclen in Holland in 1874. It was not much known to European scholars 
before this. 


Three Schools 


The astronomical works in our country are at present believed to belong 
.° n ,°^ °f the three main paksas or schools ; the Saurapaksa, the Aryapaksa 
SihM- Brahma P a ksa. The basic work for the first school is the Siirya 
tlJ d ' n [ a ’ that . for the second is the Arya Siddhanta, and that for the third is 
sch , a '. ma Siddhanta. The reason for the formation of the three different 
'^nools is that the length of the year according to each school is somewhat 


ai W reference without the epithet ‘first or second* occurs anywhere later on, it should 
Cc ta ^en to refer to this, (tha i is) the first Aryabhata. 
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different and the motions of planets in a particular period of time, say, a Kalpa 
S 9 MaSvuw are different. The remaining subjects in the case of all 
Khook of all works following each of these schools are practically the same. 
It will be shown at the proper place when the party spirit relating to 
different sehools raised its head. 

The words Aryasiddhanta and Aryapaksa are well Jaiown in our country 
but the Aryasiddhanta itself is not much known to anyone. It is considered 
that no orthodox astronomer in Maharastm possesses its copy. The Ary*- 
paksa (school) is still flourishing and it has a number of followers , but v ry 
few of them understand its correct form from the original Aryasiddhanta. 

Numerical Code 

Other astronomical works are found to be using ‘bhu’ for 1, ‘ranm for 3, 
and such other words to represent digits and numbers. But the First Arya¬ 
bhata, instead of following this system has adopted letters to denote numbers, 

as shown below :— 


a—1 
i—100 
u—10000 
r—1000000 


1—100000000 
e—10000000000 
o—1000000000000 
au—100000000000000 


Ka— 1 Ca— 6 ta—H ta—16 pa—21 ya—30 sa 

kha— 2 cha— 7 tha—12 tha—17 pha—22 ra—40 sa 

ga — 3 ja— 8 da—13 da—18 ba—23 la—50 ha 

gha— 4 jha— 9 dha—14 dha—19 bha—24 1 va—60 

ha— 5 ua—10 na—15 na—20 ma—25 sa—70 


—80 

—90 

—100 


Varahamihira has followed in the Pancasiddhantika the system adopted 
bv other Siddhantas while using words to denote numbers; and this shows 
that the system was in vogue before Aryabhata ; and it must have been so. 
Hence, Aryabhata must have adopted it to represent numbers briefly and as 
it is not found in other works, it appears to have originated with him. Ihis 
system ensures brevity. Other Siddhantas generally require about 9. or 10 
verses to mention the number of revolutions of all the planets. But it has < 
been done only in two couplets by this system. Similarly,.other Siddhantas 
generally require 50 to 70 verses to be devoted to ‘Madhyamadhikara . tnis ' 
system could describe almost all the subjects in 10 verses (gltis) .only ; andj 
hence, it is very easy to commit to memory the Dasagitika aphorisms written j 
according to this system. But while this system has some advantage, it as j 
at the same time a very’serious drawback. To explain briefly the nature 
of the system and its inconvenience, an illustration is given below : 

The first half of the first couplet describing revolutions of planets, runs thus : 

The number of revolutions* of ‘Ku’ (the earth), according to this verse 
comes to be 1582237500 in a Maha yuga. ___ 

♦Aryabhata holds the view that the earth has the diurnal motion and. that is he has. 
given the number of rotations of the earth. Other Siddhantas give revolutions of stars instead.. 


JYOTISHA SIDDHANTA PERIOD 

Dr. Kern’s book gives ‘su’ in place of ‘bu’ dhi — 500 

in this line, ‘su’ denotes ’ 800000, that is, a fii = ' 7000 

number greater by 570000. The misprint of bu = 230000 

*su’ for ‘bu’ has caused so much error. hi = 1500000000 

khsr = 82000000 

• * 


1582237500 

This is an error* occurring in a printed book which is very carefully checked 
and printed ; what then are the chances of errors having crept in in a manu¬ 
script and of these errors getting aggravated by traditional use, can be under¬ 
stood only by those who have occasions to go through manuscripts. Such a 
work is bound to go out of use in course of time, if there be no means like 
traditional interpretations, and checks of agreement with other works. 

Motions and Revolutions of Planets 

After first quoting the two couplets which mention the numbers of re¬ 
volutions and other elements of planets, the author gives the numbers derived 
from them. The first part of the first couplet has already been given above. 
The remaining couplets are given below :— 

SlfrTCSsq II ? II 

- amnfsTCT spfrof: n 

ii ^ n 

The revolutions in a mahdyuga as derived from these verses are 


Rotations of the earth 1582237500 

Revolutions of Jupiter 

364224 

Revolutions of the Sun 

4320000 

Revolutions of Venus 

7022388 

Number of savana days 1577917500 

Revolutions of Saturn 

146564 

Revolutions of the Moon 

57753336 

Solar months 

51840000 

Revolutions of the Moon’s 

. 488219 

Intercalary months 

1593336 

Apogee 

Revolutions of the Moon’s 

232226 

Lunar months 

53433336 

M 

node 

Revolutions of Mars 

2296824 

Tithis 1 

1603000080 

Revolutions of Mercury 

17937020 

Suppressed tithis 

25082580 


Length of the year=365d 15gh 31p 15vp. 

The numbers of revolutions given by the original Surya Siddhanta on 
page23..do not include those for Rahu, but_comparison of the remaining 
numbers with the above figures from the Aryasiddhanta shows that the 
revolutions of Jupiter and Mercury are different in the two, while the remaining 
numbers are the same ; and it has already been shown before, that the original 
Surya Siddhanta existed before Aryabhata. This shows that Aryabhata 
borrowed the elements of all planets except those for Mercury and Jupiter 
from the original Surya Siddhanta. The elements for the revolutions of Jupiter 
and Mercury appear to have been adopted by him by experience after testing 
their accuracy with their observed positions. _ 

•This error cannot be detected from the commentary, but it can be easily found after 
considering the theory and agreement with other works. However, this error oi Dr. Kern 
-will throw several scholars into confusion. 
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The Yuga System 

It has been remarked above that Aryabhata’s system is somewhat different 
from that of the other Siddhantas. It is as follows. He says in his 
‘dasagltika’ 

sfTT^t imt s ^ *ru 

3 xr rr^f^rr^ <t#' 11 3 11 

o o ^ c\ 

“The number of Manus in a Brahma’s day is ‘dha’ (=14). A manu 
consists of skha (=72) yugas. The number of manus elapsed from the begin¬ 
ning of Kalpa is ‘ca’ (=6) and that of yugas elapsed is ‘chna’ (=27) ; and 
the number of yugapadas elapsed, prior to Thursday, the beginning day of 
Bharata is ‘ga’ (=3)”. 

In this verse a Manu is said to consist of 72 yugas and not 71 as in others 
A ‘sandhi’ftransition or twilight period) has not been mentioned as to occurring 
before the commencement of each ‘manvantam. This verse also tells us what 
period has elapsed from the commmencement of Kalpa up to Thursday , .the 
beginning day of Bharata*. This verse and the 2nd couplet quoted on page53, 
show that according to Aryabhata the Kaliyuga started on Friday, and the 
previous day was a Thursday. But the second couplet quoted above shows 
that the Mahayuga** began on Wednesday at sunrise. This shows that 
Aryabhata does not accept the definitions of time units, e.g. a Dvapara equal 
to twice Kali, and SO on. If these definitions be accepted, the Kaliyuga would 
not be found to have commenced on Friday, after supposing the yuga to begin 
on Wednesday. We get the result if all ‘padas’ or quarters of a yuga be 
sup posed to be equal in length .This shows that he regarded Krta and other 
‘uygapadas’ as equal in length, and from this assumption it appears that the 
number of years elapsed, from the commencement of Kalpa to that of the 
present Kaliyuga, comes to be1986120000 and the Kalpa appears to have com¬ 
menced on Thursday. The number of years elapsed from the commencement 
of Kalpa to that of the present Kaliyuga comes to 1972944000t according to 
other Siddhantas; and according to some, who suppose that some years were 
spent at the beginning of the Kalpa or over Creation, it was a Sunday when 
the planets started to move. Brahmagupta has criticisedft Aryabhata for 
having entertained this kind of view so different from others. 


11 ffTrft STTqTfir 

II li 

* ftr. ar. ? \. 


“The measures of Y uga, Manu, and Kalpa, and the number of Krta and 
other yugas elapsed after the commencement of the Kalpa, are not equal to 
those mentioned by the Smrti. This shows that Aryabhata does not know 
mean motions of planets.” 


*The word ‘Bharata’ stands for ‘Bharata war’. The word is here used in the se ■ of 
commencement of Kaliyuga. 

**Although the word mahayuga has not been explicitly mentioned, it was evids ]y so. 
as may be seen from context and theory. 

tAfter including the years supposed to have been spent over creation. 


• °f the above facts have been mentioned by Brahmagupta; but instead of placing 

implicit faith in them, I have actually found them Out for myself. 
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In this verse, Aryabhata has been accused by Brahmagupta of not having 
given the Yugas, Manu and Kalpa according to the Smrti. The length of a 
mahayuga adopted by him is equal to that given by others. The number of 
revolutions mentioned above will show that they ar.e divisible by four, and the 
second couplet says that all the planets were together in the beginning of the 
mahayuga. Similarly, according to Aryabhata the ‘yugapadas’ (/.<?. parts of a 
mahayuga) are all equal ; and in his opinion the number of mahayugas elapsed 
between the commencement of Kalpa up to the present Krta and other yugas 
is a whole number. Hence, according to his view, all planets come together at 
the commencement of each Kalpa, each mahayuga and also at each Pada or 
fourth part of a yuga. He has not at all given the number of revolutions of 
aphelia and nodes of other planets in a Kalpa. He had no reason to consider, 
if any years' were spent over Creation ; but in his opinion, all planets come 
, together at the beginning of Kalpa. This shows that he did not at all make 
the assumption that some years were spent in Creation. If he were required 
to give the number of nodes and aphelia of planets he would have given them 
on the assumption that the beginning of a Kalpa coincided with the first start 
of the planets for their movement. 

Date 

Aryabhata has recorded his date in the following couplet : 

■o 

^rgf^TT'TT? . 

Aryabhata says that he was 23 when sixty 60-year cycles (i.e. 3600 years) 
had elapsed after the three ‘yugapadas,’ that j s , i n the 3600th ‘Kali-elapsed’ 
year, which is the same as Saka 421. This shows that his birth year was 
Saka 398. 


Length of a Year . * * ' 

The length of the year according to the Surya Siddhanta of the Pancasi- 
dhantika is 365 d —15 eil —31 p —30 vip , and that calculated from the elements 
given by Aryabhata above comes to be 365 d —15 Bh —31®—15 vlp , that is 15 
vipalas less. But according to the original Surya Siddhanta of the Panca- 
siddhantika, the Kali yuga commenced at midnight on Thursday ; and Arya¬ 
bhata has assumed it to begin it at sunrise on Friday, that is 15 ghatis later ; 
but because the length of this year is less by 15 vipalas, the cumulative difference 
in 3600 years would be 15 ghatis less ; and hence, the moment of the mean Sun’s 
entry into Mesa i.e. the moment of the beginning of the elapsed year 3600 
after Kali i.e. in Saka 421, according to the original Surya Siddhanta and 
AryasiddKanta, comes to be the same; and this shows that he assumed the 
length of the year to be less by 15 vipalas in order to avoid the discrepancy 
which would occur, if the yuga be assumed to commence from the sunrise. 

If anyone entertains any doubt about his date, the length of the year as given 
above will leave no room for such doubt. His of birth is definitely 
Saka 398. 
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Place 

Aryabhata observes in the first couplet of his ‘Ganitapada’ 

I'm II 

“Aryabhata? however, imparts the sacred knowledge in this (town of) 
Kusumapura.” 

From this, his place of residence seems to be Kusumapura, which is 
believed to be Patna in Bengal. 


Subject Matter 

The ‘ dasagitikapada ’ of Aryabhata’s Siddhanta contains the numbers of 
revolutions and other elements of planets. The next three padas are devoted 
to ‘ganita’ (Mathematics), Kalakriya (time units) and ‘Gola’ (celestial sphere). 
The ganitapada includes some subjects from arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry from among the branches of pure mathematics ; and the 
remaining two padas are devoted to astronomical questions alone. As a 
matter of fact, according to modem conception, astrtmomy is a branch of 
applied mathematics and hence, it need not deal with arithmetic and other 
branches of pure mathematics; but astronomy often requires the help of pure 
mathematics; and hence, it is natural for such ancient works to include both 
types ; but such a combination is found in very few works. We have no 
means to know if it existed in the original Surya Siddhanta ; but it is not found 
in the Pancasiddhantika and also in modern Surya and Soma Siddhantas. 
This Aryasiddhanta, the Brahmaguptasiddanta and the second Aryasidhanta, 
however, do Contain pure mathematics also. Bhaskaracarya’s definition of 
a siddhanta has been given above (page xxviii of part 1), according to which he 
has included in the siddhantas both the branches of mathematics, viz. ‘vyakta’ 
or known (arithmetic) and ‘avyakta’ or unknown (algebra), andjaccordingly 
he calls his two works Lildvati and Bljaganita , as parts of his work, Siddha¬ 
nta Siromani ; still he has computed them as independent works ; and some 
referencesin it show that independent works on algebra were already compi¬ 
led before Bhaskaracarya’s time. The two Aryabhatas and Brahmagupta have 
included algebra and other branches of mathematics in the siddhanta itself; 
but these subjects have been treated in separate chapters. 

The contents of the ‘ganitapada’ will be briefly described in Aryabhata’s 
work. This pada consists of 32 couplets in addition to the benedictory verse- 
It contains the following subjects :— 

Place names of digits of numbers, squares and cubes ; square root and cube 
root ; triangles, circles, and other figures and their areas ; volumes of cubes 
and spheres; calculation of sines and their brief treatment ; progressions, rule 
of three, fractions ; an interesting type or two of problems solvable by rule of 
three or by algebra, and a section of mathematics known as ‘kuttaka’ (problems 
of multipliers). These are the topics dealt with in the ‘ganitapada’*. Ptolemy 
and the Greek astronomers before his time had no knowledge of the sines, 
lney used to make use of chords. The Europeans, before they studied Indian 
astronomy, held the view that it wasAl BattanT, the Arab astronomer* (who 
ved in the latter half of the 9th century A.D.) first made use of sines in place 

*See page 56, translation of Suryasiddhanta by Burgess. 
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of chords. But this work of Aryabhata shows that we knew the use of sines 
in Saka 421. Even the modern Surya-Siddhanta gives sines. One more 
thing worth being specially mentioned is that Aryabhata has very accurately 
given the ratio of the circumference of the circle to its diameter by the following 
verse :— 

m 

5fTTTf^rr|: II II 
nf^RpTR. 

The approximate length of the circumference of a circle whose diameter is 
2000 is 62000 increased by “104 multiplied by 8”. This gives 62832 as the 
length of the circumference corresponding to 2000 as diameter, which gives 
1:3.1416 as the ratio. Even this has been given by him as only approximate. 

diurnal motion of the earth 

Aryabhata is the only astronomer in our country who holds that the earth 
rotates round itself; in other words, he holds that the earth has a diurnal 
motion. He remarks :— 

fasftan xtsct ii sscr wrfwTrpr 

it 

“Just as one, sitting in a boat, observes stationary objects moving back¬ 
wards; similarly, to an observer in Lanka (i.e. equator) the stationary stars 
appear to be moving towards the West”. 

The commentator of Bhataprakasika has attempted to make out in the 
following lines that even Aryabhata holds the view that the earth is stationary. 

“TTifr 3r^rifh wfrrcmfa wmith fasfoprpffa 

C c\ c\ cv c\ 

f^f TTsZfite TOffr”* 

But Aryabhata instead of giving the revolutions of stars in the list of 
elements has given the rotations of the earth. He has also remarked 
at another place (4th couplet of dasagitika) that the earth revolves .through 
one minute of arc in a unit of time known as ‘prana’ (i.e. | of a pala). 
Similarly, Brahmagupta and others have criticised Aryabhata for holding the 
view that the earth rotates. Brahmagupta says :— 

suffer 4r?rr aff sfrtctpt 11 jmarnf%r 

+HITET II 

fa. 3 t. n. 

" If it be assumed that the earth does rotate one minute arc in one ‘Prana* 
unit of time, where, then, does it go and by what track, and how is it that 
objects situated as elevated places do not fall off ? 

‘Meaning :—The stars, (when they take the place of a ‘subject’) observe the earthly 
objects (which became an ‘object’) as moving towards the east. 
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The compiler of Bhataprakasika commentary has offered his comments by 
taking ‘bha’ (i.e. bhamandalam) in place of ‘bhuh’ in the couplet ‘pranenaiti 
kalam bhuh’. The Aryabhata’s couplet just foliowirg the Arya “anuloma 
etc.”, runs ttyus :— 

5TTOTT f^: II *T: ?rtrfr 

VRfcT II \o If 
Tfvpn^. 

“The starry cage, being daily tossed by the ‘pravaha’ wind, with the object 
of causing rises and sets, is seen at the equator to revolve from east to west.” 

Considering all things, however, it appears that it was Aryabhata’s definite 
view that the earth rotates. He only accepts the earth’s diurnal’ rotational 
movement*. It does not appear that he held the view of the earth’s revolution 
round the sun. 

This Siddhanta by Aryabhata does not contain chapters like other Sid¬ 
dhantas ; but it deals with almost all the subjects in them excepting those in 
the chapters on “elevation of the. moon’s cusps” and “corjuctions of planets 
with stars”. Brahmagupta has criticised him that the Aryabhatiya will not be 
helpful in obtaining the knowledge of elevation of the moon’s cusps, shadow, 
etc. This Siddhanta does not give the longitudes and latitudes of Junction- 
Stars like other Siddhantas, and this is another drawback. Had these been 
given, it would have been a great help to the history of astronomy, since the 
date of Aryabhata is definitely known; not that this subject was unknown in 
his time or before, for the Pancasiddhantika gives some information about the 
latitudes and longitudes of Junction-Stars of naksatras. This Siddhanta 
mentions nothing about the precession of equinoxes which is again a very 
important subject. 

karana work of Aryabhata 

This Aryasiddhanta is very brief; still, the subjects dealt with in it are so 
treated as to be clearly understood. Brevity has not caused any lack of clarity. 
Still its general form shows that it has not been compiled with the object of 
being useful to astronomers for every day use, but for mentioning the important 
subjects which are the Siddhantas or established truths.. It is true that a 
Siddhanta work cannot be useful for every day purposes; a Karana work is 
necessary for the purpose. The work, however, is not extensive like other 
Siddhantas and does not deal with all the subjects. It is true that the calculator 
requires more time if he takes the help of the modem Surya Siddhanta, Brahma 
Siddhanta or Siddhanta Siromani instead of any Karana work, but he will 
not be handicapped if he has only one Siddhanta available and not others. 
Such is not the case with this Siddhanta. For instance, it does not give the 
methods of calculating tithis, naksatras and karana nor does it give the cal-, 
culation of ‘mahapata’. It is not that Aryabhata did not know what ‘maha- 
pata is; the Aryasiddhanta does refer to it. Similarly, the terms tithi, 
naksatra and karana must have been known in his time. There are also other 
subjects which are found in other siddhantas. This leads me to think that 

on Page 2 of Grant’s History of Physical Astronomy :—It is said that it was 
LofTL 01 . c ? tas of Syracuse that the earth only rotates about its axis. It is also said that 
XL° Pm l- OI l of Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher (6th century B.C.) that the sun is 
Gt - e Universe and the earth revolves round him. But the auther does not 
CSe , views were formed from the results of observations, and that accur ate method*, 
or calculating P‘ aneta, y Places were established by them. Perhaps, these might have been 
simply notions. 
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Aryabhata might have compiled some Karana work. Aryabhata’s conception 
of the day commencing with sunrise is given by the second couplet from 
Dasagitika given above (page 53 ); but Varahamihira remarks that according 
to Aryabhata, the day is said to commence even from the midnight at Lahka 
(page 25 ). This statement of Aryabhata is not found in the Aryabhatiya. 
and even Brahmagupta is not seen to_criticise him for this. It proves that 
even at the time of Brahmagupta, the Aryabhatiya did not contain some such 
couplets. Brahmagupta has referred to the two parts of Aryasiddhanta by 
these very words, viz. ‘dasagitika and aryastasata’. From this it appears that 
no one has added anything to or taken away from the Aryasiddhanta which 
existed before Brahmagupta. The Varahamihira’s statement, therefore, 
suggests that Aryabhata must have compiled some other work, and Brahma¬ 
gupta’s Khandakhadyaka and Varuna’s commentary on it,' lead one to con* 
jecture that there must have existed some Karana work written by Aryabhata. 
It is, however, not available at present. 

Criticism 

Brahmagupta has levelled a, great deal of criticism against Aryabhata 
After enumerating different points of criticism, he further remarks :— 

STHT^JTf'T Ilcfr I I mi sftaflfff cTcf: 

- • 'Taw 

,ii ii ^ ^ wiff n 

f. %. f%.,3T. U- 

“Aryabhata himself has claimed the correctness' of this calculation; but 
that calculation has been proved to be incorrect on account of its disagreement 
with (he actual phenomena of eclipses, etc. Since Aryabhata understands 
nothing of mathematics, celestial sphere or time, I have not mentioned se¬ 
parately his demerits concerning short-comings in respect of other subjects- 
It is impossible to enumerate all demerits of Aryabhata.” 

The fact that calculations of eclipses, etc., made from Aryabhata’s works 
showed disagreement with thfc observed results is worth-considering. Their 
correctness or otherwise can be judged from some of the points of criticism 
enumerated above. Although it is true that some of the points are correct, 
still, Brahmagupta’s statement betrays a great deal of prejudice. 

Loss of Works 

Brahmagupta says :— 

t t : 11 

“I have not repeated the demerits which have been stated by others as 
time elapsed.” 

But, of the available works compiled before Brahmagupta, it is" only the 
Pancasiddhantika which mentions Aryabhata’s name only, and makes no 
mention of any of his faults. This shows that some works of pre-Brahmagupta 
period must have been lost. The works of authors belonging to the period 
before Saka 421 and mentioned above are not at present available. 
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The main criterion of testing the capability of the author of an astronomical 
work, is the agreement of its calculation with observation, and this criterion will 
reveal a high degree of capability in the case of Aryabhata. It has been noted 
above that he has found the numbers of revolutions of Jupiter and Mercury to be 
different from those of earlier works ; it, however, appears that he improved 
the earlier works as far as the calculation of true places of planets was con¬ 
cerned. According to Brahmagupta, Srlsena and Visnucandra borrowed the 
method of calculating planets’ places, the aphelia-, nodes and epicycles from 
Aryabhata’s works. The very fact, that although the original Surya Siddhanta 
of the Panca-siddhantika, the works of Lata, and others, and the Aryasiddhanta 
existed before them, they chose to borrow the calculation methods only from 
Aryabhata’s works, easily shows that he possessed greater capability than 
others as far as agreement with observation was concerned. The table of 
‘paridhyamsa’ (i.e. epicycles in degrees) of all the authors, given later on, 
in the chapter on true places, will show that Aryabhata’s ‘paridhyamsas* of 
the cycles of apsis and conjunctions, which form the main item in calculating 
true places of planets, were different from those of the Pancasiddhantika. 
This shows that he improved the methods of calculating true places. Even 
though Brahmagupta, an adept in fault finding, has remarked that the demer¬ 
its of Aryabhata cannot be enumerated, he observes in the first couplet of 
Khapdakhadyaka. 


“I will compile the work Khandakhadyaka which would give results equal* 
to those of the learned Aryabhata.” 

Brahmagupta had to set aside the vanity about his own Siddhanta, and to 
jay that he has compiled a work which would be a match for that of his greatest 
rival. This clearly reveals Aryabhata's capability and it becomes further en¬ 
hanced in our eyes because his work attained prominence, even when original 
Surya Siddhanta and other works compiled before his time were in existence 
and this fact is further.confirmed from the following verse :— 

II 





It is not known who wrote this and-when. Dr. Kern has quoted it in the 
Introduction. The compiler of this verse states.that because the calculation of 
setting of planets and eclipses based on the existing methods of the five Sid- 
dhantas did not tally with the observed results, the Sun god himself was born 
in Kusumapura, undef the name of Aryabhata in order to find out correct 
motions of planets. This states that the five Siddhantas did not give results 
agreeing with observations. It, therefore, shows that some one has compiled 
the verse soon after Aryabhata. This also clearly shows that Aryabhata 
was regarded as very capable, and the capability was really very great con 
sidering the age in which he lived. Aryabhata himself observes:— 

it ** ii 




*This comparison is not complete. To what extent it bolds good will be shown later in 
Brahmagupta’s account. 
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“I have finally corrected* the ‘Sun’ from the yoga (conjunction) of the sun 
with the earth, the -moon’ from the conjunction of the moon and the sun * 
and all the ‘planets’ from the conjunctions of the moon and stars with the 
planets. I took out the jewel, in the form of true knowledge, through God’s 
favour or with my own intellectual power, from the ocean of real and false 
knowledge.” 

Eclipses and conjunctions can lead us to find even the mean motions* 
but it is the true place which is chiefly found from them. This verse and the 
one referred to before this, will show that Aryabhata has made an improvement 
in the calculation of true places. Similarly, his high capability can be seen 
from the fact that he made researches by means of observation and intelligence 
after critically studying the old works with co mm on sense. 

its influence and followers _ ' 

Utpala has extracted a number of couplets from Aryabhatiya in his com¬ 
mentary on Brhatsamhita; and extracts from it are also found in a number 
of works compiled later on. Lalla, the famous astronomer, was a follower of 
Aryabhata. He has suggested a correction to the planetary motions given by 
Aryabhata. The Karana work, named Karanaprakasa which belonged to the 
Arya-Paksa and was compiled in Saka 1014, has been compiled after applying 
Lalla’s corrections to the planetary places and motions obtained from die ele¬ 
ments given by Aryabhata. (This will be explained in detail later on). 
Similarly, Damodara’s Karana work, named Bhatatulya, which was compiled in 
Saka 1339, follows the same method. Many people use Karanaprakasa even 
now for calculation and many are its followers. The Grahalaghava has adopted 
the positions of Jupiter, Mars and Rahu from the Karanaprakasa and the 
Grahalaghava is followed in more than one third part of India. 

Place| 

It shows that the Aryasiddhanta is even now followed, if not in its original 
form, at least with the application of corrections to it. Quotations from 
Aryasiddhanta are not found in astronomical works which were compiled in 
Maharastra and Varanasi after Saka 1400. It has already been pointed out 
above that the Arya siddhanta is not available on our side in its original form. 
Dr. Kern has published an Aryabhatiyai on the basis of three manuscripts 
obtained by him. All these manuscripts are written in the Malayalam script. 
This shows that the Aryasiddhanta is still known in South India and specially 
in the Malabar province. The provinces which speak the Tamil and Mala¬ 
yalam dialects follow the almanac computed on solar basis, and it belongs 
to the Aryapaksa, since the year adopted in it is according to‘the first Arya¬ 
siddhanta. The Vaisnavas are adherents of the Aryapaksa. They form a 
large part of the population in Karnataka and Mysore. Patna in Bengal 
(at that time) is believed to be Aryabhata’s place; but there is some doubt 
about it ; because, the Aryasiddhanta is not at all in use in Bengal. It appears 
from this that the Kusumapura mentioned by Aryabhata might be some 
place in the south; nothing can be, however, said, about it for certain. 

planetary . corrections 

It has already been pointed out that the places of planets given 
by the Aryasiddhanta, sometimes tally exactly with those calculated from 
European tables ;*but for a clearer understanding and consideration of them, 
the mean positions of planets true for the mean Sun’s entry into Aries of 
Saka 421 (i.e. 499 A.D.) as calculated from the Aryabhatiya and also from the 
European tables have been giver together in a tabular form, on page 62-63 


•The first sentence refers to the lunar eclipse and the second to the solar eclipse. 


Mean plac&s of planets for 15 Ghatikas after sunrise on Sunday ,Caitra Krsga 9, saka42l- 
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. For f simultaneous comparison of all the works, the places of planets have 
been calculated from the original Surya Siddhanta, the modern Surva Sid- 
dhanta, and the Brahma Siddhanta for the same moment and have been noted 
in the same table* 

The moment of mean Sun's entry into Aries for the {elapsed year) Saka 421 

works 


Original Surya Siddhanta 
First Ary a Siddhanta 


gh. 

15 


pal. 

0 "1 Time 


elapsed after mean 


15 0 

16 24 


( sunrise at UjjayinI on 
r Sunday, 9th lunar day 
of the dark half of 
‘am&nta’ Caitra, i.e. 
the 21st of March. 


The modern five Siddhantas (Surya' 

and others) 

Brahma Siddhanta (Caitra Krsna 8, 22 30 

Saturday). 

The 11 th column on page 63 above, gives places of planets as calculated from 
Keropant s planetary tables ; they are, therefore, as accurate as those calculated 
from European tables. They are Sayana. Out of these, the secular equation is 
applied to the moon, the moon s apogee and the moon’s node only After 
applying the ayanamsa correction of ‘plus 16'-54"’ inSaka 421 to the* planets 
in-this column, the mrayana positions so found have been given in the 12th 
column, and the places given by works, like the original Surya Siddhanta and 
others, have been compared with these figures. The precessional motion in 
20 years comes to be 16 -54 ; and taking this figure as the ayanamsa for &aka 
421, therefore, is equivalent to taking zero as the ayanamsa for Saka 441 
This year is very near to Saka 444. It is true that the equinox was near the 
junction-star of Revati about Saka 496, and it is suggested that the aynamSa 
for that year should be taken as zero. But it has been pointed out thereafter 
m the study of the precession of equinoxes that the Indians were right in sup¬ 
posing Saka 445 as the zero-precession year according to their system. The 
object of assuming 16'-54" as the ayanamsa, while comparing the figures, is 
that it would facilitate the comparison with resect to the sun It is not that 
there will be much error resulting from this. The error, at the most, would 
be four minutes - of arc. • 

There is no harm if seconds of arc be neglected while making a comparisons 
since, they can be said to be carrying no value in the comparison. The sun* 
longitude as given m columns 1 and 3 is zero ; and hence, the results of com¬ 
parison of the planets’ places m them with those of the 12th column which are 
noted m columns 2 and 4 are with respect to the planets and to the sun also 
which means that the figures in columns 2 and 4 give the differences obtained 
by comparing the planets* positions independently with those given in column 
i2. bmularly, the figures in columns 2 and 4 indicate also the differences 
obtained by comparing the figures, showing positions of planets in column 12 
ahead of the sun s position given in it and the figures indicating the advan<& of 
planetaiy positions m columns 1 and 3 over the positions of the sun given in 
them. The sun s longitude given in cols. 5 and 8, is not zero ; and hence, the 
} n Panels places in these columns, as independently compared 
with those m the 12th column, have been shown in the 6th and 9th columns- 
and their differences, when compared with respect to the sun, have been given 
m the 7th and 10th columns. ^ 

The difference in the case of only Jupiter and Mercury out of other planets 
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*•* or 

by more than 2 degrees, while other planets dn n i S jff rya f ldd banta differs 
minutes. Almost all the planets exrem U? d 11 °l djffer b ) more than 51 
Surya-Siddhanta differ by a considerable a naming c ¥ ai ? ed * rc m the modern 
the positions of planets (with respect to the* ci t '" /^ s bor l ^ e differences in 
Siddhanta and shown in column 10 that of Mere m tbe . case °f Brahmagupta 
that of J U piter is 53 minutes while^ tL?of oftmTtess^an of ‘“^gable. 
The whole discussion shows that there is mS harm If 22 “ 1 " ,ltes of ate. 
of planets of all Siddhantas excent S if ■ m i f 11 be £aid ,h£ d the places 
421, used to prove fairly ^« p, T h^f.SS < Ti S “ ya Si « to,a > for &ka 
very accurately by all. All except BrS' ? lhe f 110011 is no dciibt given 
revolutions for the moon but the moi“3f a ’ have given lhe «nie number of 
S>urya Siddhanta has come to be somcwlrf^dtw as . < y aiclda * ed Item the modern 
of different lengths adopted for a vear Tl-rd’ rent frcm tbat of c1bers because 

the date of old works (page 30 } But in ih<f ^ s method of deteimining 
judging how far our works aereed Jtik J? h ■ absence of ar >' better way of 
of their calculations, f * ‘ he 

works have been giverSfo^L™some more^ffbe’? t '°”i ed b> ’ ourdiffe reni 
periods of one sidereal revolution af ford Zl laler on ‘ But ’ the 

works, have been given further (paee ££ \ m E , uro P ean works and cur 
parison of the two. page ) m oroer to facilitate the ccm'.- 

Surya SiddhSmalJy Burg™ Lnd* those for^h^ fr °!?J he translati °n of the 
Siddhanta (or Siddhanta Sircwmnfi i l? 6 Surya Sldd hanta and Brahma 
There is, ****** ^ the same b£k! 

Practical Astronomy by Loomis have he^d * fi | ures der,ved from the 
measures. y ™ lS Jlave been ad opted as the modern European 

with that of the modern Emopea? 1 works 1 amf 3 Slddhanta > wb en compared 
palas— 34.5 vipalas and that Q P f the StpL/^V- 0 be S reater by about 8 
25.6 vipalas. Even though the motion ofX Slddhanta by abcut 7 P a]a s~ 
almost no error in it. The time taken hv ttl!? m °°, n 1S considerable, there is 
is longer by 4 days and that in the case^f^SM °° n - S 2°J e f ° r one reVolu tion 
discrepancies in the case of oJtes arflesflhafaX ** 6 dayS; Ihe 

Ptolemy 

daily r mot^n d gfven ^bfhf^ after taking 1nt U ^ ated P * ol “V’* ekm “ ts *°»> «*e 

(Of 36' per yea?) as adopW by him Thev S„ a ^ Un t t ',? e pre< S sional motion 
given by our Siddhiir tas. This proves that vvwl- rescr pb |c the elements 
r ^^edjheplacesartd motions ofplanets from Ptolemy's'nmks 01 ^ ”° l ^ 

*Evf>n if i_~ ! ---—- 


the basis of these elements . 0 calculatl0D of the author given in this book has been made on 
1 D.G.0 .169 


6 


Times required for me sidereal revolution 



. 10765 46 23 4.1 10765 48 54 51.2 10758 44 30 37.2 10759 13 10 57.49 






Aphelia and Nodes at the commencement of the Kaliyuga 








Aphelia and Nodes in Saka 421 {l.e. Kali elapsed year 3600) 
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Aphelia & Nodes '• 

The positions of apheha and nodes of all planets according to different authors 
at the commencement of the Kaliyuga and those for the year Saka 421 (i.e. Kah 
elapsed year 3600) have been given respectively in tables on pages 67 and 
68 Prof Whitney, after giving the aphelia and nodes according 
to Ptolemy and the Surya Siddhanta together, has suggested that the Hindus 
must have taken them either from Ptolemy or from other earlier Greek works. 
But the following comparative table shows that this statement is incorrect, as 
can be seen from the positions of aphelia and nodes according to Ptolemy and 
also the figures for the same for Ptolemy’s time i.e. the year 148 A. D. (Saka 
year 70) as calculated from K eropanfs planetary tables which give modern 

European figures. 

A comparison of Ptolemy’s figures for the Apsides and Nodes (in S aka 70) 
with those calculated fro m Keropant’s tables : — 

Apsides Nodes 


Planet 


(Sayana) 
from . 
Keropant’s 
tables 


Ptolemy’s work - Ptolemy's work 

,- - - ■ — --, (Sayana) , - 7 -—^ 

Position Diff. with . from Position Diff. with 
Keropant’s Keropant's Keropants 

place tables , place 


1 

2 



3 


4 


2 


3 

4 


a 0 

/ 

a 

• 

/ 

O 

i 

a 0 

i 

B 0 

• 0 • 

Sun 

. 2 11 

5 

2 

5 

30 

— 5 

35 





Mars . 

. 4 1 

39 

3 

25 

30 

— 6 

9 

15 

29 

0 25 30 — 9 59 

Mercury 

. 7 18 

32 

6 

10 

0 

— 38 

32 

0 26 

5 

0 10 

0 —16 5 

Jupiter . 

. 5 15 

7 

5 

11 

0 

— 4 

7 

2 22 

1 

1 21 

0 —31 1 

Venus . 

. 9 16 

18 

1 

25 

0 

—231 

18 

2 0 

39 

1 25 

0 — 5 39 

Saturn . 

. 7 28 

45 

7 

23 

0 

— 5 

45 

1 3 7 

28 

6 30 

0 +85 32 


The positions for apsides and nodes according to our old works (as shown on 
pages 67 and 68 ) at the commencement of Kaliyuga and m the Kali 
elapsed year 3600 will show that the variation during 3600 years is very small; 
and the reason for this is their very slow motion. None of our Siddhanta* 
mention the motion of the apsides and nodes as greater than 1 degree m 1300U 
years. The figures calculated from Keropant’s tables and shown in the two 
tables above show that, if the equinox be taken to be the initial point, m other, 
words, if the sayana system be followed, the motion appears to be considerable ; 
but the motions appear to be negligibly small if sidereal i.e. the mrayana basi* 
be adopted. 

The table on page 70 , gives the annual motions of apsides and nodes 
very accurately calculated by modern European methods following the sayana 
system and also the actual yearly motion* according to the nirayana system. 

♦These have been taken from Practical Astronomy by Loomis. 
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Yearly motions of Apsides and Nodes. 


According to European Calculations 


Planets 



Sayana 

True Nirayana That which 
must be adopted 
according to our 
Nirayana system 

According, 
to the 
Suiya- 
Siddhanta 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Avhelia . 


4 

• • 

Seconds 

Seconds 

Seconds 

Seconds 

Sun 


• 

+ 61.5 

+ 11.24 

+ 1.5 

+ 0.1161 

Mars 


• 

+ 65.7 

+ 15.46 

+ 5.7 

+ .0612 

Mercury 


• • 

+ 56.1 

+ 5.81 

— 3.9 

+ .1104 

Jupiter . 


• 

+ 56.9 

+ 6.65 

— 3.1 

+ .27 

Venus . 


* 

+ 47.0 

— 3.24 

—13.0 

+ .1605 

5 aturn . 


• 

+ 69.6 

+ 19.31 

+ 9.6 

+ .0117 

Nodes . 


. • . 





Mars 


• 

+ 25.0 

—25.22 

—35.0 

—0.0642 

Mercury 



+ 40.2 

—10.07 

—19.8 

— .1464 

Jupiter . 


■ 

+ 34.3 

, —15.90 

—25.7 

—.0522 

Venus 


• 

+ 29.7 

—20.50 

—30.3 

— .2709' 

Saturn- . 

* 


- 

+ 30.7 

—19.54 

—29.3 

— .1986 


This motion has been calculated after assuming 50.2" as the equinoctial 
motion ; but our works have assumed 60" as the equinoctial motion. Hence, 
the motion shown in column 4 is the actual annual motion according to our 
works ; and if the figures denoting motions according to European works are 
to be compared at all, they should be compared with this motion. Even when 
the comparison is so made, the motions according to the Surya Sidhanta 
are found to be very erroneous. The motions according to other Siddhantas 
can also be said to be equally erroneous. None of the other works gives for 
the annual motions of an aphelion or node, a figure greater than one third of 
a second. It is greater than 1 second according to the European'system. It 
is very easy to criticise our works regarding this discrepancy, simply by seeing 
the figures on papers. But he who knows how difficult it is to observe an arc 
of one second in the sky even with the help of very accurate modern instruments 
will not blame them in that way. It has been observed by the author with 
naked eyes some conductions of planets with stars, and it has been our ex¬ 
perience that those two planets etc. which are actually apart from each other 
by 5 minutes (300 seconds) of arc or more, as observed through a telescope 
appear to be in close contact with each other as seen with naked eyes, in other 
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words there appears to be no distance between them. Hence, this fact should 
be borne in mind while comparing the figures of our works with accurate 
measures of European works and we must praise our works instead ot con¬ 
demning them regarding the apsides and nodes. We should appreciate the 
authors of our works, in as much as they recognized the. fact that the motions 
of apsides and nodes are very small. It should only be seen as to how much 
accurate the longitudes of the apsides and nodes calculated from their works, 
prove to be. The postions of the apsides and nodes in Saka 421, have been 
given above (page 68) and their differences obtained after comparison 
with the figures calculated from Keropant’s tables, have also been given. 
It shows that the positions given by our Siddhantas are very near to actual 
positions. Keropant-calculation gives sayana results, but since the ayanamsa 
in Saka 421 was about 20 minutes only, there is no harm in comparing the 
figures taking them as nirayana. The Sun‘s apogee, in fact, shows only a 
very little error ; but the aphelion of Venus, however, shows a considerable 
error Its cause is not known ; it is a problem worth considering. But looking 
to the remaining aphelia, it appears that the aphelion of Mercury, according to 
First Aryabhata, is less by 24 degrees, while others differ within 10 degrees. 
Those of Surya Siddhanta are more accurate than these, that of Mercury being 
less by 13 degrees and that of Saturn less by 0 degrees. The aphelia of Mars 
and Jupiter show only a small difference. Those mentioned by Brahamagupta 
are as accurate as in the Surya Siddhanta or even more so. The table given 
on page 69 compares Ptolemy’s aphelia with those derived by Keropant & 
calculation. These positions given by Ptolemy were presumably sayana like 
his other positions and the fact is corroborated from the positions of the sun s 
apogee and hence, there is no harm, if the figures are compared with Kero¬ 
pant’s sayana calculations ; and the comparison reveals that even his position 
of the aphelion of Venus is considerably wrong and his aphelia on the_ whole 
show greater errors than those in the Surya Siddhanta and Brahma Siddhanta. 

The nodes given on page 68 show an average error of 4° in Aryabata’s. 
places. Those of the Surya Siddhanta are in error by 4°, those of Brahm'a 
gupta by 7° and those mentioned by Ptolemy (page 69 ) are erroneous by 
as many as 30 degrees. The nodes of Jupiter and Saturn given by him are 
considerably wrong. The position of the sun’s apogee as given by hint is 65 
30'. The sayana position of the sun’s apogee in his time i.e. about 150 A.D. 
comes to be 71°. By-no other method can one possibly get 65°30' as its posi¬ 
tion. None of our Siddhantas show an error of more than 1° in the sun’* 
apogee. The error of 5| degrees committed by Ptolemy, is very surprising. 
The statement of Prof. Whitney that the Hindus borrowed the figures for ap¬ 
sides and nodes from the positions given by Ptolemy or by some earlier Greek 
writers is, therefore, incorrect. He has never himself compared the positions 
of the apsides and nodes calculated from European tables for Ptolemy s time, 
or for Saka 421 or for any other time. He himself says that finding their 
positions involves a very intricate and laborious calculation*. But it is not 
particularly difficult. Looking to Whitney’s general ability, it can be said 
that the calculation of the places was not a difficult task for him. He has cer¬ 
tainly, not considered the matter properly, and an inference drawn, without 
making proper comparison, is bound to be mistaken. The very differences 
of 3 to 82 degrees between Ptolemy’s figures and those of our works in the 
positions of apsides and nodes, show that the two have absolutely no connec¬ 
tion. The position of the sun’s apogee alone will prove this. The suns 


•Translation of the Surya Siddhanta by Burgess, p. 283. 
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apogee according to the writers of our Siddhantas has remained near about 
78 degrees from Saka 421 to this date. It is not known since how long it 
had remained there before the date. Different Siddhantas differ widely from 
one another in respect of the places of aphelia of other planets but not in the 
case of the sun. Had the Hindus borrowed the positions of apsides from 
Ptolemy’s work, how could they have changed the position of the sun’s apogee 
from 65° to 78° ?. It will be seen at different places in this work that, while 
borrowing the positions of planets from other works, the authors of our works 
<io not allow a discrepancy even in seconds. This shows that the apsides 
mentioned by our works have been independently calculated. Even the 
apsides and nodes of the authors of our own Siddhantas differ considerably 
amongst themselves. This shows that even the authors of our Siddhantas 
did not borrow figures from one another, but dach of them found them out 
independently. Whitney remarks that “the Hindus were not capable enough 
to derive such data as the apsides and nodes for themselves or to modify or 
improve them when borrowed from other sources, according to the lapse of 
time”; but on the contrary, this very charge can be made against Ptolemy. 
The sun’s apogee 6S°30' given by Ptolemy was correct for the times of Hip¬ 
parchus who lived in 150 B. C. It shows that Ptolemy might have taken the 
figure without applying a suitable correction for his time. Calculation shows 
that the aphelia and nodes of other planets also agree with those true for the 
time when Hipparchus lived. It appears from this that Ptolemy might have 
adopted even these from the figures in use in the time of Hipparchus without 
applying suitable corrections. But no information is at present available to 
show what positions for the apsides and nodes were assumed in the time of 
Hipparchus or before him and hence nothing can be said with certainty 
about this. It is left to the readers to consider, if the Hindus could have bor¬ 
rowed the positions of apsides and nodes either from Ptolemy or from earlier 
Greeks* when the figures for apsides and nodes giver by Ptolemy were so 
erroneous and had no similarity with those obtained from Hindu works, and 
when it is not known at present what positions were accepted in Ptolemy’s 
time. Ptolemy’s figures showing the positions of apsides and nodes which were 
possibly borrowed by him from Hipparchus, and those derived from our old 
works differ from 3° to 30° in the case of the apsides and from 4® to 82° in the 
case of nodes. If we assume that the Hindus adopted these figures in their 
works after applying a suitable correction to Hipparchus figures, basing their cal¬ 
culation on the changes in both, which took place within a period of 650 years, 
which elapsed from the time of Hipparchus (150 B.C.) to Saka 421 (500 A.D.), 
the difference ought to have been uniform throughout, but it is not so, and 
had they assumed the difference to be due to their motion in 650 years they 
would have given a larger figure for the motions of the apsides and nodes, 
but they mention a figure which is less than 1° in 13000 years. This shows 
that the Hindus did not borrow the apsides and nodes even from the works of 
the Greeks who lived earlier than Ptolemy. There is another proof that the 
authors of our Siddhantas found out the positions of apsides and nodes true 
for their times independently. There are no means to know, if the original 
Surya-Siddhanta had given revolutions of apsides and nodes in a Kalpa or not. 
The Pancasiddhantika does not give these. First Aryabhata has not given 
also, but he has given their positions for his time. This shows that he must 
have come to know that the motions of apsides and nodes, if they had any, 
were extremely slow, but he has not given the revolutions of their motions in 
a yuga, as they could not be detected in a short period. BhSskaracarya, while 


*This remark is based on Whitney’s statement. 
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^describing the method of finding the position of the sun’s apogee at a given 
time, observes about its motions as follows :— 

epfwTTfiT ^f^TrtT T Tf^r: 

?TT ^ It 

£wr: ^fsrd’T^hirTg^f^iiT ^ Tfr;r tF^t: 11 


The purport of the lines is given below :— 

“The motion of an aphelion can not be detected even in centuries. But ■ 
the motions of the moon’s apogee do come to notice. Assuming that the 
sun’s apogee may also have a similar motion, the author arbitrarily took such 
a number for revolutions as would give correct position* for the desired 
moment.” Bhaskaracarya has written that similar method should be followed 
in the case of the aphelia and the nodes of other planets also. It shows that 
the authors of our Siddhantas knew how to find the positions of the apsides 
and nodes at a particular time and they have accordingly found the figures for 
their revolutions. This proves that the tenters of our Siddhantas have indcpetidently 
found out positions of the apsides and nodes for their times. 


VARAHAMIHIRA 

His Date 

He was a famous astronomer, who compiled works on all the three bran¬ 
ches of astronomy. Let us consider his probable date. He has nowhere men- 
tioned his date explicitly. But he has already mentioned in his Karapa work, 
named Fancasiddhantika that he has adopted Saka 427 as the starting y ear 
He must have been at least 20 years old, if he had compiled the work then. 
It is impossible that such a work could have been written at an earlier age and 
from this we can take Saka 407 as the approximate year of his birth. A line Is 
often quoted in support of the date of his death. It runs as follows : 


which means that Varahamihira passed away in Saka 509. It is not Jcnown if 
this line was originally in prose or in metric form, if in metric form, it is 
extremely incorrect. According to some, this line is quoted by Prthusvami, 
the commentator of Brahmagupta. The anthor has gone through the 
Prthudaka-commentary of the first ten chapters of Brahmagupta’s Siddhanta, 
but he has not come across this line in it. He has not read the commentary on 
Golddhyaya and other chaptets following the first ten- He is unable to say, if 
the line is given in this commentary or in that of Khan^akhadyaka. Tim 
Prthudaka lived about the Saka year 900. If the line was written by Prthudaka 
himself, it must have been written 400 years after Varaha and hence it requires 
very careful scrutiny for its acceptance in the face of Saka 427 given by Varaha' 
himself. 

According to Prof. Weber**, it is the statement of AmargJA, the commentator 
of Brahmagupta that Varahamihira died in Saka 509. He has not given the 
original quotation, but it must pobably be the same as above. It is, thereefor, 

*The apsides were assumed to be at the first point of Aries in the beginning of Kalpa* 

** See footnote 293 in Weber’s book. 
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doubtful if the line is the quotation of Prthudaka or of Amaraja. Weber has. 
quoted another statement of Amaraja that Satananda was born in Saka 917, 
But the work, Bhdsvatikarana of Satananda has taken Saka 1021 as the epochal 
year. There is no other well known Satananda. From this, /\maraja’s state¬ 
ment about Satananda appears to be quite incorrect; and hence, if it is made by 
Amaraja at all, it also deserves little or no consideration. The second point 
to be considered, is that Amaraja’s statement carries little weight since he 
lived after Saka 917, that is 4 or 5 centuries later than Varahamihira. Con¬ 
sidering also the correctness or otherwise of our manuscripts, if the above 
quoted line be in prose, it leaves room for doubt, if it has come down to us 
in its exact form. It is, therefore, clear that it is better to accept Saka 427 
which is given in his own work and which leaves no room for any doubt ac¬ 
cording to planetary positions given in it, as more reliable than to say, after 
relying on such a quotation, that Varahamihira died in Saka 509. It is true 
that the Saka year which is adopted by a Karana work need not be the year 
in which the work was completed. Thus Keropant’s work has given examples 
for Saka 1772, though it was printed in Saka 1782. In the same way, Varaha’s 
work could have been completed after Saka 427. Even then, the calculations 
concerning the work might have started in Saka 427 or in about a year or two 
before or after it. Otherwise there seems to be no other reason for adopting 
Saka 427 as the epochal year v If he was not born in Saka 427, there was no 
possibility of adopting that Saka. This shows that he was not bom after 
Saka 427 ; not only this but it is felt that he must have been at least 15 or 
16 years old in that year, and he must have selected that year for solving ex¬ 
amples ; and that is why the year appears in the work. There is no other 
probable reason for its mention in it. The mean sun’s entry into Aries oc- 
cuired nearabout the first lunar day of the light half of Caitra (i.e. amanta 
Vaisakha) in Saka 427 ; and he must have adopted the year Saka 427, because 
it was convenient to calculate the mean positions of planets for the moment 
and to describe the v method of calculating ahargana from, the 1st lunar day of 
the light half. It is just possible that the work might have been actually com¬ 
piled even later. But even then, the mean sun’s entry into Aries apears to have 
occurred near about the first lunar day of the light half in* Saka'419 before Saka 
427 and m Saka 438 before that year. The year 419 need not be considered 
at all and the figure 438 has not been adopted. This shows that the work was 
completed before Saka 438. The Paneasiddhantika mentions Aryabhata’s 
name and his work was compiled in Saka 421 ; hence, one may be led to raise 
the objection that there was hardly any possibility of Aryabhata's work having 
become so famous in a period of 6 years ; but the objection is not worth much 
consideration. Varaha’s work could possibly have taken 4 or 5 years more 
L aiCa 427 lor com Pletion. -It is, therefore, not quite impossible for the 
wen Known astronomer, devoted to the same work and residing in the famous 
city ot Avantl, to have noticed Aryabhata’s work or to have known his viewsr 
for 1 ce 1 rtain that ^ Saka 427, Varahamihira was old enough to be 
If ’ therefore ’ it be supposed that he was 15 years 
SoooJd £ 27 A hls year , of birth comes to be Saka 412 and if Saka 509 be 

h l S '■ deEth ’ his age at death comes t0 be 97 whicb is 
sideration^rr/h 1 !ly ‘ l be birth -year of Varahamihira, then, from all con- 
SSSr&rS,' 0 be » bo »‘.Saka 412. It is just possible that he 
hirth TW 42 Z as the startin g year, because it was his year of 
Jaka427 15 howcver ’ no douht that bis birth year is not later tham 
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The following verse from the work, Jyotirvid&bharana, shows that Varaha- 
mihira was one of the nine gems at the court of Vikrama, i.e. near about the 
commencement of the Vikrama era :— 

rfftf : u 

ttt: ^nrmf T?Trfr i \^m 11 

The famous Varahamihira was one of the nine gems at the court of King 
Vikrama. , These nine gems were —Dhanvantari, Kspanaka, Amarasimha, 
Samku, Vetdlabhatta, Ghafakharpara, Kalidasa, Varahamihira and Vararuci". 

It has been mentioned in this work that it was compiled by the famous poet" 
Kalidasa who composed the poems “Raghu”, “Kumara”, etc. and the verse. 

erf: 3 0^5 ^ft ffaf m% ^ 

|| 

This work was begun in Kali-elapsed year 3068, in the month name 
Madhava. 

It is stated in the verse that the work was commenced in 3068 elapsed from , 
Kali, that is, in Vikrama Samvat 24. But it also describes the following, 
method of finding ayanamsas for a particular' year. 

sirndfwft wi( rdt \ 0 i i 

Subtract 445 from the &aka number (of the year concerned) and divide (the- 
remainder) by 60, and the result woul d be the ayanamsa. Also, the first 
chapter contains the word ■Hti l mea ning , ‘as accepted 

by Varaha and others” and hence this work cannot be relied upon.. 
If some other Varahamihira had lived about the commencement of Vikrama. 
era, as mentioned in this work, he must have been a different person fro m th@- 
eompiler of the Pancasiddhantika* 

His Lineage, Residence, etc. 

Yarahimihira observes in Brbajjataka, 

3TTf{wr ^RT II $. II 

^riTTtsiTPr. 

*The late Raghunath Sastri Tembhukar, an astronomer of Poona, gave me a verse about - 
the date of Varahamihira, which he reported to ipe to have taken from the Kutuhala Mafijari,. 
belonging to Rajarama Vyankates Sastri of Bidar. The verse runs thus 

3 ° *9 BTTri^fw m m arir- 

I! fTTufl fa*! 

II 

(Meaning : The Brabmana ‘Varaha’ son of Adityadasa and proficient in Vedangas, was 
,rn with the blessings of the god Sun, on the 8th lunar day of the light half of Caitra.in the= 
ear named Jaya, in the Yudhisthira Saka 3042). Varahamihira, the author of Pancasiddhan— 
ika also was “son of Adityadasa, who got him with the blessings of the god Sun’, But the 
year mentioned in this verse does not agree with calculation by any method whatsoever • 
hence, the verse is not reliable. 
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“Varahamihira, who was the son of Adityadasa, from whom he obtained 
knowledge, who was blessed with the god Sun at Kapitthaka and lived in 
.Avantf, compiled this beautiful ‘hora’ work, after studying the views of sages”. 

This shows that Adityadasa was the name of his father, from whom he mas¬ 
tered all knowledge. He received blessings from Sun at Kapitthaka and was 
the resident of Ujjayini. Kapitthaka must be a place near about Avanti, and he 
might have lived there for some time. That he was the devotee of Sun, is 
apparent from the prayers chiefly offered to Sun god in the benedictory verses 
he has given at the beginning of all his works. The following verse from the 
Paiicasiddhantika shows that his tutor in astronomy was a preson different 
from his father :— 

tjJ =5* jpTTf^iTff ?T: f*fr sifa: II \ !! 

That he was the resident of Ujjayini can be seen from 4 or 5 of his referen¬ 
ces made elsewhere. 

Foreign Travel. 

% 

• Some people are found to believe that Bhaskaracarya went to Greece to 
learn ‘astronomy’. But, looking to his works and to those of his earlier 
writers, this belief appears to be quite baseless. The same remark is also 
made, about Varahamihira by some. But his works and Bhatotpala’s comm¬ 
entary on them show that works on all the subjects deat with by Varahamihira' 
in his works existed in plenty in our country before him and hence he had 
no reason to go to a foreign country. 

His Works 

He has compiled works on pilgrimage (travel), marriage, mathematics 
(Karana), Hora (astrology), and Samhita (Astronomy). His famous work 
-on the Samhita branch, known as Brhatsamhita was compiled by him after 
-all other works as can be seen from his own remark made in the Brhatsamhita. 

WHq^|^q)^TI^|<r?rm?T^pirT WT I 

tkFid 5RT ^Tf^PTlf: W., I I II 

9T«ir l. 

“I have treated in my Karana work the questions of direct and retrograde 
motions, the rising and setting of planets and luminaries ; the work on Hora- 
branch which includes the description of birth in detail, has already been des¬ 
cribed along with the subjects on travel and marriage”. 

The work on Hora-branch, alluded to by him, in the above verse, refers no 
-doubt, to the Brhajjataka. The following verse from the Brhajjataka shows 
4hat the works or. marriage and Karana preceded the Brhajjataka while that on 
"travel (yatra) followed it. ‘ 


Sidomanta F£uod >j T 

fog-fa: ivpm , t 3 „ 

.. .fa*it*r?r: *vj =sF^r«Tf srbfa <t«rt ^ j?twt it *■ 11 

%. ^r. 

hirth T ^ e gf< t! lp ° f * hree (subjects) which I will describe along with the subject of 

been *""» ir 25 ******* • • • - the subject of mfrriageandthat of 
branches” tl0n ° f P aRets ' whlGh are described independently, form ‘extensive 

f P 1 ? karapa Y° rk re ^? rre ^ to j n it is the Pancasiddhantika itself. It does nnt 
deration of'hi?at* 7°^ compile ^ earlier. This consideration and the consi- 
VarahaV firSwofk beheve / hat the Pancasiddhantika itself was 

shows that his wnrV commentary on chapter 1, of the Bfhatsamhitl, 

snows mat his work on marriage was known as Brhadvivahanafala ’ Thic 

work and Ins work on pilgrimage are not available at present He has com- 
£ta; he rliSt k? 8 Jataka ° n H ° ra bfanch in ad f ion to his B rhajja- 

fbo^rr^f JT^ifor faster II 

WhNiRffa; ^sm^TTfir II nI 

mnrs^ t f r ,ii tUd 'ik I1 ?t? be sc t entific works compiled on the subject of astrology 
(Hora), I describe their summary in Arya metre.” ^ 

Circulation of Works 

Frr,3M S n S ^ W ^ tha l- ,he Laghujstaka is the abridged edition of Brhaiiatnka 
rom all considerations the order of his works seems to be as follows 

MnAiS^’^S’ . V ' v ; ha P a ? aI 5 Bfhajjitafca, Laghujataka, Yatra, Bibat- 
baghuiataka, m this, might have been probably compiled 
after Yatra and B r hatsainhita. The works, Brhaiiataka and Laehuiataka 
are very much in use amongst astrologers even Jo this day ; and both of J them 
fe!" ffiL" ® om Bay, Poona, Varamisi and oVer pt«s and m*|S 
™kr p , ubll 1 shed m several places m different scripts. Dr. Kerne has. 

ft p Xt f l he f B ^ h c atsarphita English translation in the 

3th volume of the Royal Asiatic Society. The text of the Brhatsamhita has 

£ J UbI - Sb< i? in tb f Blbllothica Indica at Calcutta. The Jaganmitra press 

translahon” publlshed the text of B ^atsamhita along with its Marathi 

Commentary 

and B thr' fam0US c °mmentator of Varaha. The Brhatsamhita 
dav beiDg useful works, have remained in use up to ’ this 

-been the ranc/Uf it I ? ay als ? be said that Utpala’s commentary has specially 
TamhS 5T ?v their P°P ul f?y- Utpala, in his commentary on the Brhat- 
n discussion on ‘ Nirajara vidhi’, remarks “ commented in demil 

mentary 1 on^ the'wnrt f Which £ OWS Utpala ba * written a com- 

jatakallso Othrrtn v Pd f? ag u wrote a commentary on the Laghu- 

^ ar r a T ba ?°, not a P pcar to bav c been commuted 
P y pala. The date of Utpala s commentary comes to about !§aka 
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$88 i.e. about 400 years after Varaha. His remark “ others hold this-view ” 
in the commertary on Rahucara and at other 2 or 3 places, show that there 
\vere other commentaries on tie Bjhatsamhita before Utpala’s time. The 
-commentaries on the Brhajjataka by Mahidasa and Mahidhara are in the 
Deccan College collection (See Nos. 341, 343 of 1882—83 A.D.). 

Description of His Works 


A more detailed description of the Brhatsamhita, tbe Brhajjataka and* the 
Laghujataka will be given later on. A description of the' Pancasiddhantika, 
his works on mathematical-branch, has been given before in almost full details. 
The remaining points will be dealt with here. 

A verse has already been given above which remarks, “ I have described in 
the IC&rai^a work the questions of retrograde End direct motions, setting and 
xismg of plantets, etc.” Later on he observes. 


4T5 tst tprr fWRw: 11 dfgwnr wr f^f 

II 

3. 3T. ?‘3. 

i “5 5 aVC i ncor P° rated from the SOr y a Siddhanta in my Karana work , the 
knowledge of predicting, like the seers of the three times (past, present and 
future) when and how war will take place.” 

‘ j. 5 And aU these questions, have been dealt with by him in the PaScasiddhan- 

!S>, Th, f/ e r rk and w® r proofs also show tha t the Pancasiddhantika 
itself was his Karana work (i.e. a work on practical mathematics). Nowhere 
it the book has he mentioned Pancasiddhantika as its name. 


^Tfd-f^irRT: TOT || \\ 


T ftf. 3T. 

ih Free from jealousy Varahamihira has given this excellent short treatise 
tne planets comprised m 18 aryas.” 


on 


In this, he calls the work as a Karana and a Tantra. He has, at one more 
place in the Pancasiddhantika, called the work a Karana or a ‘Tantra' Utpala 
has pven the name of Pancasiddhantika to the work. It has already been 
hfs o» d ° Ut that he-has translated the five Siddhantas. He has recommended 

r s T,rShLt appli£d tothc mean positi ° Ds ° f « "d 


51% ? k f^rr; ( 

?° 35T , T'0fWi u rT: 5R5-4X fflTRR |j || 

* TOT ^k Wt^rr: far ^ ^r- u t 


15 of P la “‘* =- 

7, lo be added to%Umn ‘° to <* deducted from Jupiter; 

to Mercury.’ " > 25 ,0 *>* subtra «ed from Veuu. and 120 to be added 


JTOTBHA SlDDHANTA PHWOO 


It has already been shown above that none of the Siddh&r tas of the PtSci- 
siddhantika was compiled by Varaham i hira and these corrections prove the 
fact beyond doubt. Had the places and motions of planets giver in any one 
of them been calculated by him, there was no need of mentioning the corrections. 

It has been pointed out before that the elements given in Bhasvati kara^a tally 
after these corrections are applied. 

Varahamihira has.mentioned the mean places from different Siddhlntas. 
The explanation of eclipses is also given in different ways from different works.. 
However, the following verses from chapters 1 and 18 show that in mentioning 
them it was Varaha’s intention to show that he has rectified in his work those 
items which the earlier authors of Tantras were unable to do. 

11 

^ 11 * u 

<m;nr^>T ^riTOrm u \ u 

gTgfcnfff li 

11 \3 II 

afWTTf \ 

srSpRTt TTrPW ^ ^ faWT^V IlflU It 

W Cs ■ 

PH? ^ II 

arwTR 

The above verses mean :— 

(No. 5) “ That subject which is the greatest mystery, which perplexes the 
minds of the writers of astronomical works, viz. the eclipse of the 
sun, I am going to explain in this work, dismissing all jealousy.** 

(No. 6) “ Moreover these are contained in this work, the (rules for the 
calculation of the) direction, the duration, the period of total 
obscurity, the hypotenuse, the time of the measures (i beginning, 
middle and ending of eclipses) of 1 the eclipses or (eventual) non¬ 
eclipses of the moon, the conjunctions and obscurity of stars and 
planets, the means of finding the difference in longitude.” 

(No. 7) “ The prime vertical, the rising of the moon, the construction of 
astronomical instruments ; the shadow of the gnomon ; other 
useful matters ; the sine of the terrestrial latitude ; the sine of 
colatitude; the declination and other subjects.” 

Similarly, 

(No. 59) “ This Karana work has been accurately compiled by Varaha¬ 
mihira, since Pradyumna broke down in his efforts (over the 
calculation) of Mars and Vijayanandi over that of Jupiter and 
Saturn.” 

It, therefore, shows that he must have done something more than the 
- original works included in the Pancasiddhantika. The corrections to mean 
planets mentioned above is one of such items. There are no means to know 
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what the other items were. It is not, however, .possible that he might have- 
made great changes in the original. It appears that he retained those things.* 
from the five Siddhantas which, he thought showed an agreement with experi¬ 
ence, and those general .methods which were theoratically sound in his opinion, 
and omitted the remaining matter. It seems also possible that he must have 
evolved his own methods concerning the questions of ‘desantara’ (difference 
In longitude) calculation of chaya (shadow) ; grahana (eclipses) and chedyaka 
(projections). ' 

He at first compiled the Karana work. But later on his Samhita works- 
show that his attention was drawn very much to astrology and various natural 
phenomena, properties of matter and their utility in everyday life. Brahama- 
gupta has erticised earlier astronomers, but has nowhere criticised Varahami- 
hira.* Bhaskaracarya has praised him and has taken Varahamihira’s quota¬ 
tions in support of his statements in a number of his works. There have been 
several authors who wrote on ‘astronomy’ as a branch of natural science, 
but it can be said that there has been no other astronomer after 
Varahamihira who has himself treated several branches of natural science 
itself. It is a matter of pride to us that such a scholar lived in our country 
in such an ancient time. But while his works on astrology have been found 
very useful to this day, his works on Samhita have neither been much studied 
nor been used to that extent. Had the studies of properties of matter continued 
on the same line without any break, the Europeans could not have surpassed 
us in this field. But it is misfortune of our country that the tradition was- 
not continued. 

SRl§EIjIA AND VISNUCANDRA 

These astronomers lived sometime after Varaha and before Brahmagupta,., 
that is, between Saka 427 and 550. Their works are not now available. The- 
view, that the Romaka and Vasistha Siddhantas were either compiled by them, 
or with the help of their works, have already been considered before. 

BRAHMAGUPTA 

Date 

Brahamagupta writes in his work, Brahmasphutasiddhdnta 

TTSTW T7 spFrTTvrf II 

sS C C 

II V3 II 

q^rTqfirr^fr^fqf5ftrq || 

TdT T 11 ^ 11 

From this it seems that Brahmagupta compiled this work in Saka 55(f 
when King Vyaghramukha of Capa dynasty was ruling. His father’s name 
was Jisnii. Brahmagupta was 30 years old when he wrote Brahma Siddhanta 
in Saka 550, which shows that his birth year was Saka 520. 

♦Brahmagupta has criticised Varahamihira for not stating that Rahu, who envelops the 
moon while it enters the earth’s shadow, was the main cause of the eclipse ; but this is really 
not a defect ; and in reality even Brahmagupta did not mean to blame him. 
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Brahmagupta was the resident of Bhinamala. This village is Situated 
the northern border of Gujarat in South Marwar, 40 miles to the northwest of 
Abu, between the mount Abu and the rivet Luni. It is now. •a ; -tii?sils|i.' 
Formerly /it was known as Bhilamala or Srimala. It was the birth place of 
poet Mjlgha. It was the capital of north Gujarat, when Hiuen-lhsang, the 
Chinese traveller visited this country m the 7th century A.D. Brahmagupta com¬ 
piled his Siddhanta during the reign of Vyaghramukha of the CSpa dynasty and 
he called himself BhiHamalakacarya?. Some descendant kings of the CSvadft 
or Capotkata dynasty ruled at AnhilwSda from 756 to 941 A.D. ; and even at 
present, they are rulers of petty states in north Gujarat. This Cavada dynasty 
must be identical with the Capa dynasty referred to by Brahmagupta. Hiuen- 
Thsang has mentioned Bhilamala as the Capital of Gujarat about the time of 
Brahmagupta himself, and the traditional account that Brahmagupta was the 
resident of Bhilamala, is still found in Gujarati works on astronomy. This 
shows that Brahmagupta may be the resident of Bhilamala**. 


His Works 

The Brahmasphutasiddhanta and the Karana work, named KhandakhS, 
dyaka are his well known works, and in the latter he has adopted Saka 587 as 
the epochal year and this shows that he compiled this work at the age of 67, 
He writes in the Brahma Siddhanta. 


qj# sqjjrtrt n ssrmft W^rni?»rr *r a 

ar^nT. V s - 

“ Since the chapter named ‘dhyanagraha’ gives sure results of mathematics, 
I have not included the chapter, dhyanagraha, consisting of 72 verses in this 
(Siddhanta).” ' 

It therefore shows that he had written a chapter named ‘dhyanagraha 
consisting of 72 couplets and he had mentioned some results in it. He states 
that it has not been included in the Siddhanta work, and it is not at present 
available as an independent work. It is not, therefore, known if it contained 
any astrological deductions or some results like those of Samhita works ; but 
the above couplet suggests that it was a very important chapter and meant to 
be taught secretly to students. 

Other Versions of Brahmasiddhdnta 

A couplet is already given on page 4 which states that the science of 
astronomy is being described in a correct form in it, since, the science, as 
revealed by Brahma, has become loose on account of lapse of time. There 
is a well-known Brahma Siddhanta by Jsakalya, which is supposed to have been 
described by god Brahma to Narada ; but it has already been pointed out on 
page 50 that it was not compiled before &aka 743, and that it does not resemble 
the Brahmagupta Siddhanta in respect of the numbers of revolutions and 
other elements given by Brahmagupta or in other respects. This shows that 
the two are not related at all. One of the ‘Puranas’ known as “ Vi$nudhar- 
mottara Purana f” contains a Brahma Siddhanta. Bhototpal has taken 

t,. ,*^ aru ^ a > the commentator of Khancjakhadyaka, has given him some such title at 
Unmamalakacarya, and it is found at the end of some of the manuscripts. 

**lndian Antiquary, XVII, page 192, July 1888. 

tThcre is a copy of this in the Deccan College collection. ■ 
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in Brhatsamhita a number of couplets from Brahmagupta Siddhanta and he 
has referred to all such places in such words as ‘Brahma Siddhanta* or 
‘so says Brahmagupta*. Nowhere has Utpala referred to theke couplets 
as ‘from Brahma Siddhanta of Sakalya* or ‘from Brahma Siddhanta included 
in Visnudharmottara Purana’. This shows that the two Siddhafttas, it 
existing then at all, were not much known ; and according to Utpala, at 
any rate the Brahmagupta Siddhanta was the one compiled by Brahmagupta. 
Even Brahmagupta calls his Siddhanta everywhere Brahmasphuta Siddhanta 
or simply Brahmasiddhanta. The author has also called this Siddhanta ‘Brahma 
Siddhanta* for convenience in this work. 

Elements 

The numbers of revolutions and other elements mentioned in the Brahma 
Siddhanta are given below :■— 


In a Kalpa which is a period of 4320000000 years 



r 

Measures 
like savana 
days, etc. 

Revolutions 

in 

longitudes 

Revolutions of 

-i 


, * 
apsides nodes 

Revol. of stars 

. 1582236450000 




The Sun 

• 

4320000000 

480 


Savana days . 

. 1577916450000 




Moon . . 


57753300000 



Moon’s apogee 

• 

488105858 



Moon’s ascending node 

* 

232311168 



Mars 

• 

2296828522 

292 

267 

Mercury 

• 

17936998984 

332 

521 

Jupiter . 

• 

364226455 

855 

63 


In a Kalpa which is a period of 4320000000 years 

---__ _ _ . ..... 



{ 

Measures 
like savana 
days, etc. 

Revolutions 

in 

longitude 

Revolutions of 



apsides 

11 1 

nodes 

Venus . 


7022389492 

653 

893 

Saturn . 


146567298 

41 

584 

Solar months . 

. 51840000000 




Intercalary months . 

. 1593300000 




Lunar months 

. 53433300000 




Tithis 

. 1602999000000 




Suppressed tithis 

. 25082550000 


' 
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4 gh p vip pvp 

Length of the year = 365 15 30 22 30 

i i ' ■■■ . 
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All the measures in this table are given for a Katya. No number can be 
found which can completely divide the numbers denoting the revolutions of 
all planets, and hence, according to this Brahma Siddhanta the mean planets 
cannot all come together at one place, at any moment other than at tfie beginn¬ 
ing of Kalpa. All the planets come together by mean motions at the beginnin g 
of Kaliyuga according to the first Arya Siddhanta or the two Surya Siddhantas, 
but they are not so conjoined according to the Brahma Siddhanta. This 
Siddhanta does not, like the modern Surya-Siddhanta, assume any period 
spent over creation. According to this, the moment of commencement of 
the Kalpa coincides with that of the planets starting to move. 

Length of Year 

The first thing to be remembered is that the length of the year, viz. 365d 
15g 30p 22vip 30pvp, as adopted by this Siddhanta, is less than that adopted by 
any Indian Siddhanta except the Pulisa and Romafea of the Pancasiddhantika. 
It has been clearly pointed out in the discussion of the ancient and modern 
groups of five Siddhantas that the Pulisa and Romaka Siddhantas of Panca- 
siddhantika were not in use in Brahmagupta’s time. The first Arya Siddhanta 
and original Surya Siddhanta were in use in his time. Of them, Brahma¬ 
gupta’s length of the year is shorter than that of the original Surya Siddhanta 
by 67i vipalas and by 52 J vipalas than that of the first Arya Siddhanta. This 
difference appears to be very small, but because of this (small) variation the 
moment of the mean sun’s entry into Aries in Saka 540, according to Brahma¬ 
gupta, occurred 54gh 14^ pals earlier than that according to the first Arya 
Siddhanta and 54gh 43| pals earlier than that according to the original Surya 
Siddhanta. What then is the cause of this variation ? The cause seems to be 
only one that he assumed the solar ingress into Aries to have occurred on the 
day on which the day and night were of equal length, i.e. on the equinoctial 
day, when the sun rises on the horizon exactly in the east. This moment of 
the solar ingress is nothing but the entry of the sun in the say ana (tropical) 
sign of Aries. The,moment of the sun’s actual entry into the tropical sign of 
Aries on or about the day when Brahmagupta might have taken actual observa¬ 
tion, coincided with the moment of the same phenomenon as calculated from 
Brahma Siddhanta. The moment of the true sun’s entry into Aries in Saka 
509, as calculated from Brhamagupta Siddhanta comes to be 56gh—40p 
after mean sunrise at Ujjayim on Tuesday, the 3rd lunar day of Caitra Sukla, 
the 18th March 587 A.D. ; and the time of the entry of the sun into sayana 
Aries (i.e. sun’s longitude being 0 s 0° O') comes to be the same moment on the 
same day during that year.*. Brahmagupta was born in Saka 520. He 
flight have begun the taking of observations from about Saka 540. Hence, 
-the calculation, according to Brahmagupta, for the year Saka 540, shows that 
the apparent Aries ingress appears to have occured at 57gh—22p (after sunrise) 
°n Saturday, the first lunar day of the dark half of Caitra and the tropical 

~ ,*^he sayana calculations have been made with Keropant’s Planetary Tables. As these 
i ables are not quite accurate, the phenomenon will perhaps be found to occur a year earlier or 
a ’ er - Similarly, the secular equation has not been applied to the sun’s place in the abovp 
calculation, it would come to about two minutes, which may cause u variation of a year or two^ 
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longitude of the sun conies to be 0* 0° 30', which shows that the sayana Aries- 
ingress took place about 30gh before the moment calculated from Brahma 
Siddhanta. But the sun’s declination increases only by 12 minutes in 30 
ghatis nearabout the equinoctial time. Hence, in Saka 540, the sun must 
h ave been to the north of the equator by 12 minutes at the moment of the 
sun’s entry into Aries according to Brahma Siddhanta, and if die sun had 
cometo the first point of Aries (Me§a Samkramana) according to Brahmagupta,, 
at sunrise, the sun’s centre would have appeared 12 minutes to the north of 
the east point. But it is not that the equinox always takes place at the time 
of sunrise. Any one experienced in the taking of observations will easily 
admit that an error of 12 minutes arc is possible because errors of some minutes 
can occur in the determination of directions and also the fact that the instru-. 
ments of observations used to be crude ; and these considerations lead me to be 
convinced that he must have taken the sun’s entry into the tropical sign of 
Aries as the moment of Me$a Samkranti. He ovserves in the Siddhanta, 

fW: ftejT II 

ST WZ: fJTOF ftpTqW+fcifl TO 11 Y II 

3T. ^Y. 

“ If SiddMntas are different, so must be the moments of the sun’s entry' 
into signs ; but when the sun is on the equator, it is actually seen rising exactly 
in the east.” 

The purport of the verse is that the moments of the sun’s crossing as seen 
in the sky will not appear* to be occuring at different moments. This refers to 
the sun at the time of sunrise on the equinoctial day. It is clearly the place 
of the tropical sun and Brahmagupta has clearly recorded the place by actual > 
observation. Brahmagupta did not know that the equinox has motion and 
even if it were known before his time, he undoubtedly did not take it into con* 
*ideration. Hence, he does not differentiate between the sayana place of the 
sun and that found by calculation from his works (i.e. nirayana). He attemp¬ 
ted to see that the place calculated by his work will exactly tally with that of 
the tropical sun; but this was a correct step only so far as his own time was 
concerned. The reason for this is that though equinox occurred 54 gha tis. 
before the calculated time, but yet he could not ignore the traditional belief 
that the mean sun was at the first point of Aries at the commencement of the ■ 
Kaliyuga (i.e. at sunrise, on Friday, according to his view). He, therefore, 
distributed the error of 54 ghatis over the period of 3730 years (the period 
between the commencement of Kaliyuga and the date of compilation of the 
Brahma Siddhanta ) and he so effected the adjustment that his work should 
give the moment of equinox to tally with the entry of the sun into the tropical < 
sign of Aries, that is, the moment when the sun actually appeared to rise 
exactly in the east. This adjustment diminished the length of the year only 
by a few vipalas. If he had not to encounter the difficulty of distributing the 
error over the period from the Kaliyuga to his own date, and if he had just 
considered how much earlier than a particular date the equinox had begun 
o occur m his time, he would have done one of the two things—accepting, 
lor the length of a year, the measure of the tropical solar year, viz. 365d 14gh 
32p, or to retain the traditional length of the year and to assume some motion 
lor the equinox. He compiled the work Khandakhadyaka 37 years after the 

*’t is because of this kind of disagreement that he remarks “Brahma Sidhanta is the 
on' ;v: , '-lddhanta, while others are more compilations” and often criticises other 
aidotrtntas. The Sarpkranti according to others, occurs later by one day than according 
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Siddhftnta and he adopted in it the length of the year given by the original 
Surya Siddhanta. This shows that he must have inclined to adopt some 
motion for the equinox after retaining the length of the year once adopted or 
■even after being convinced that he must adopt, the actual measure of the tropi¬ 
cal year, as the length of the year ; he was not bold enough to discard the tradi¬ 
tional length of the year and to alter the one already adopted by him while 
compiling the Siddhanta. Bhaskaracarya has remarked “ how is it that profi¬ 
cient astronomers like Brahmagupta have not mentioned the equinox* ?” It 
shows that Brahmagupta’s original works make no mention of the equinoctial 
motion. 

Sayana 

Whether the almanac should follow the sayana or the nirayana system 
is at present a matter of controversy. A point favourable to the followers 
of the sayana system is noticeable in the above discussion, and it is that it 
was Brahmagupta’s original view that the sun’s entry into a tropical sign was 
the actual ‘samkramana’ and it was his desire to alter the length of the year, 
which he did accordingly. Had he carried on observations throughout his 
life and compared the results, it was not impossible for a scientist like him 
to hit upon the correct measure of the tropical year. It may be that he might 
have come to know it and still was not bold enough to discard the traditional 
one. The reason for his measure of a year which is shorter than that of others, 
has not been explained by the author because he was a follower of the say ana 
system. Even the staunchest follower of the nirayana system will have to 
admit its corrections. 

Correcting the Planetary Elements and Observations 

The numbers showing the revolutions of planets etc., as given by the Brahma 
'Siddhanta are somewhat different from those of the other Siddhantas. How¬ 
ever, the comparison of mean places of planets in Saka 421 obtained from the 
Brahma Siddhanta with those of modern European works (page 63) shows 
that there is not much difference between them. It shows that Brahmagupta 
adjusted the numbers of planetary revolutions so that the calculated planetary 
positions for his time would agree with observations. The result of the com¬ 
parison of apsides and nodes made on page 68 a Wove also shows his inde¬ 
pendent research in that direction. Hence, the length of the year, the numbers 
showing revolutions of planets, nodes and apsides, point to the fact that 
Brahmagupta was an independent research worker who used to take observa¬ 
tions for himself ; and this is the main important factor in astronomy. His 
■works reveal at several places the spirit of independence and self-resp 
expected of such a personality. He says in the Chapter on true places, 

: u ii 

a*. 

The true places obtained from the element like epicycles, aphelia and th® 
mean sun and the mean moon, as mentioned by Brahmasphutasiddhflnta 
give the correct tithi ; that obtained from other tantras is far from accurate.” 

4 See Golabandhadhikara—epnunentary on couplets 17-19. 
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He maintains here that the tithi calculated fi;om other tantras is far front 
accurate and that the tithi calculated on the basis of the sun and the moon 
according to Brahma Siddhanta is correct. 

T *TfaTT3n: 9T^facPT«TT#: II 33 ii 

3T. R. 

i # 

The true places of Mars and other planets calculated from the ignorant 
Aryabhata’s work giving mean positions of planets, aphelia and epicycle*., 
prove to be wrong, they are found correct when calculated from the mean, 
positions and other elements given by Brahma Siddhanta.” 

Here he maintains that the positions of Mars and other planets are correct 
when calculated from the aphelia, epicycles and mean planets according to 
Brahma Siddhanta but are incorrect according to Aryabhata. There are 
many such instances showing his pride. This pride has, in some cases, run 
to such excess, that one cannot help feeling that it is little short of arrogance.. 
He has appended in his Siddhanta an independent chapter, named, ‘dusana- 
dhfiya’ (No. 11) consisting of 63 couplets. Some of the charges levelled against 
Aryabhata in it show sheer obstinacy on his part. 

Subject mat ter of Brahma Siddhanta 

He has incorporated in the first ten chapters of his Siddhanta, the chapters- 
which are usually found occurring in almost all the Siddhantas and been 
enumerated in the ‘Introduction of this book’. But he has treated many 
more subjects in the next 14 chapters and they are very important. One of 
them is the chapter of criticism. One deals with arithmetic and another with 
algebra. Yet another describes instruments. Most of the remaining chapters 
are devoted to the theory underlying the subjects dealt with in the first half... 
The 12th chapter is devoted to arithmetic, mensuration etc. the56 couplets of 
which, include almost all the questions dealt with in Bhdskardcdrya's ‘LilavatV 
The 18th chapter mainly treats of algebra, and contains 102 couplets, but - 
nowhere does it actually mention the word algebra. The chapter is entitled 
‘Kut taka'. It contains a number of subjects found in Bhaskaracarya’s 
‘Bljaganita’ (algebra). It contains a chapter headed "Kut taka' and it is given, 
mainly for being used in the calculation of mean places of planets etc. in 
astronomy. The Brahma Siddhanta has 24 chapters and contains 1008 
Couplets. 

Commentary 

The Deccan college collection has a copy of the commentary by Prthudaka 
on the first ten chapters. Colebrooke has recorded that he had obtained 
the complete commentary. Colebrooke translated the portions dealing with 
arithmetic and algebra from the Brahma Siddhanta into English in 1817. 

Interpolation and Yogas 

Brahmagupta has mentioned the number Of verses at the end df riery 
chapter. He seems to have taken this precaution, because he knew fro* 
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experience that changes are often made later in the original. In spite of this 
precaution there appears to be a discrepancy in respect of a few couplets m 
the work. Three couplets are actually found in the book without any com¬ 
mentary but they are not found at all in the commentary by Prthudaka. One 
of the three couplets in the chapter on true places is particularly noteworthy 
since it deals with Viskambha and other yogas. It describes the method of 
calculating yogas, but it is not found in the annotated edition. One is, there¬ 
fore, inclined to believe that Viskambha and other 26 yogas which form a 
part of the present almanac, did not exist in Brahmagupta’s time, that is to say 
Vyatipata, Vaidhrti and other yogas did not exist in his time. They are 
not given even in the Pancasiddhantika. This point will be discussed ela¬ 
borately in the study of almanacs. 


Khandakhadya 

It is now proposed to review briefly his work ‘Khandakhadya . The 
name ‘Khandakhadya’ is strange and the object of giving such a name is not 
known. This has two parts Purva (first) and Uttara (second). The first 
part consists of 9 chapters which contain 194 couplets. The second par 
consists of 5 chapters comprising of 71 couplets. Brahmagupta observes 
in part one, at the very outset ; 

II ? II 

aiTfTT: srfafefl || 

( 

II 3 It 

“(1) 1 compile the work, Khandakhadya, which gives results equivalent to 
those given by the great scholar, 'Aryabhata (2) Since it is impossible to 
carry on every day affairs with Aryabhata’s work, this work is being compiled 
so as to give easily equally accurate results relating to matters like birth, marriage 
and the like.” 


In these verses he states that he is compiling a Karana work, the calculations 
from which give equally correct results, or in other words which would give places 
of planets similar to those obtainable from the Aryabhata s work which is 
impossible to use in day-to-day life. The Khandakhadya has adopted the 
length of the year (365 d —15 s —31 p — 30 up ) given by the original Surya Siddhanta 
and not that of the Arya-Siddhanta ; and hence, he had4o assume the beginning 
of the yuga at midnight and not at snnrise as assumed by him in his own Siddh¬ 
anta, or as in the Arya Siddhanta. The epoch in Khapdakhadya is Saka 587, 
and the apparent first lunar day of the light half of Vaisakha (according to the 
‘amanta’ system) falls on Sunday in that year. The epochal positions m it 
are true for the midnight of Saturday, the new moon day _ of amanta Caitra 
i.e. for the midnight preceding Sunday ; and the ahargana is to be calculated 
from that moment. The mean Aries Tngress according to the original Surya 
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Siddhanta falls at 12 B —9 P * on the same Saturday. The epochal positions 
given are as follows :— 


Sun 

s 

o 

/ 

if 


• 

o 

9 

99 

0 

0 

32 

22 

Mercury 

9 

0 

44 

49 

Moon 

0 

9 

9 

43 

Jupiter 

6 

4 

25 

16 

Moon’s apogee 

10 

8 

28 

9 

Venus 

10 

0 

19 

14 

Rahu 

0 

18 

47 

23 

Saturn 

9 

6 

41 

16 

Mars 

3 

10 

13 

6 







If the_ places of planets true for the midnight of Saturday, the Caitra 
mavasya of Saka 587, be calculated on the basis of the numbers of revolutions 
and other elements given before on page 23—from the original Surya Siddhanta, 
a -.t? er ? exce P^ . , e moon’s apogee and node, are found exactly to agree 
wi h the above positions. They do not agree with those calculated from the 
• -'m^banta. It appears from this that the Khandakhadya-Karapa agrees 
with the original Surya Siddhanta with respect to all ’items like the length of 
the year, the initial moment for computing ahargana and almost all the 
epochal positions. The revolutions of the moon’s nodes are not met with in the 
original Surya Siddhanta. The place of moon’s apogee does not agree with 
that of the original Surya Siddhanta, but it does not also agree with those of 
the Arya Siddhanta or the Brahma Siddhanta. The moon’s node too does 
not agree with either of the last two works. As the length of the year and the 
initial moment of the year adopted for Khandakhadya were different from 
those adopted m the Brahma Siddhanta, it is clear that it was no use adopting 

cS r ■■ ya tlie moon ’ s a Pogee and node adopted in the Brahma 
oiddhanta. It is true that the Khandakhadya does not agree with the Arya- 
bhata Siddhanta completely ; still, as some of the elements in the Aryabhatiya 
v.A.re equal to those in the original Surya Siddhanta, the mean positions of 
planets calculated from Khandakhadya for J§aka 587, almost resembled those 
rom the Arya Siddhanta. 


v B^kmagupta, observes in the very beginning in the latter portions of the 
Khandakhadya, that he would describe the method of finding apparent places 
of planets because those calculated from Aryabhata’s work did not agree with 
observation. On this, Varuna, the commentator, remarks, “Brahmagupta 
has declared that he was going to compile a work as good as that of 
Aryabhata, and he did the same in the first half of the work. In the second 
halt he has mentioned an equation from his own Siddhanta to ensure results 
agreeing with observation. Now only those things which have not been 
mentioned therein, should be accepted from Aryabhata’s Karana work”. 
1 his remark and other chapters in the second half show that he has made only 
such changes while compiling the Khandakhadya as would give accurate 
results comparable by observation. He has borrowed the following impor- 
rUol 1 . tem + s , f f 01 » Aryabhata’s work ; the length of the year, mean motions of 
pmnets, their epochal positions and the moment of the beginning of yuga. 

refpr^H°r. e ren ? ar k 0 £y^f. u b a an< * other things show that Aryabhata’s work, 
rererred here, is not his Siddhanta now available, but this Karana work. 

«inmenf S nf < ^lo^ e A tl ° ne T in the account of Varahamihira that an epoch wherein th c 
SS afa lDgrCSS nearly coincided with the moment of the new moon ws 

«Stoother^S™£r'“ lbylhePaa “ SMdh “ ,ikaal “' T1 " ,wo 
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in merit 

part did compile one equal in merit to that c* Work and for the most 
on whom he had showered a shower of criticism S nVfd bke ^^abhata 
this, one of them must be the feet that Arvahhflia® re « are . ! Wo rea sons for 
popular that he was unable to ignore it ? fk might have been so 

587 when he compiled the KlaSSkhM™ B *^ nd ****“■ was that in gafca 

Siddhdnta occurred 55g^~kApa^before^that^ f* 8 *? 88 ' accord- 
Suiya Siddhanta and 54 gh _552 na ic h r 8 J pat of the original 

l-ecame of this much d iffSenSftSftwoS^LS£ Sd 

-calaiy months. The differ™^ CW t Worlcs w ? uld s how different inter¬ 
file samkranti a day earlier, aretbings^eiS^ n^ticethl ^ tb u Occ “ rren <*of 

i«rson; and these created an S oven h r an ignorant 

the introduction of the mesure of his ownSidd h^fs, ° P t ,! OT With re *» ld ‘° 
at appears,, could not make him bold enumrl?5^ Ulai,t *-., These , lwo reasons, 
would be equal in merit to his own SidSi < ?? plle n » Parana' which 

s be f^ z“ 

.use either Keropant’s almanqc? whose^amkiantf ^ IS W °£ ld be t0 bring into 
than that of the old works or the s|yna a l^L Ur \ ab ° ut 4 da ^ s ealier 
place about 22 days earlier 711 a a manac ’ w bose samkranti takes 

Commenmentaries on Khandakhadya 

more incomplete commentary has been found whi a ^wbere available. One 

name.of the commentator ; but he aonears tn b? d °r n °t menti °o the 
be seen from the Saka year 1564 adonteS fbr t l' 6 ODe fro P Kashmir as can 
fag that the corrections adopted for kmsihdpQ f DS i exa Juples, and from the 
differencess refer to Kashmir Th^Tw? ItU< *ff ° f p l accs and the ascensional 
the work entitled f>o*««iga (i£,537 o? mfTfnf 0 ^ f° W of 
tables and methods of calculating , 01 1875-76 A.D.) which gives 
adopted g a ka 1580 as the epoch and ttewhn^ 1 a , m ?”? cs easily. It has 

the help of Khandakhadya. It doe?m>n^S “Ration >«s been made with 
but it was found in Kashmir and it was timi?” tbat V S £ opipded in Kashmir; 
prevalent in Kashmir It dearly showftw^ t° f ? e popuIar J °cal era 
It also shows without doubt that^he^Karana 16 Khnn^kb-^ t0 KaSjunir * 
Kasmir till jgaka 1580; and from thJTut Khandakhadya, Was m uSe i n 

on Khandakhadya and from the fart t w fu aboVe ^ eatloned commentaries 

Albirupr, (Saba 950) had obtained 

Spread of Brahma Siddhanta 

frot^^iU^^ ^ work different 

follower for the Siddhanta: *} ot ure £ hat he wouId get any 

well known remark of Kalidasa ura,ascanbe seen from following 




performance should be regarded as excellent, until i, satisfies the 
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He compiled the Khapdakhadya at the age of 67. His Siddhanta mieht 

a j- tuaI use U l l then and he must have compiled Khan|a- 
khadya after being disappointed to see that he had no followers even when 

£ f any years °J hls had ^Psed. Very few of the great researched are 
fortunate enough to see their researches bear fruit in their own lifetime It is. 

c f edlta ble tohim that instead of leaving the future to decide for 
itself, he disregarded his own thesis ; but is it possible that the best work of" 
such a master mind would fail to satisfy scholars ? The astronomer Bhas- 
karacarya who was as great as he (Brahmagupta) has in fact recognized his 

7° a * A i S ° t '!°n m0r % ****** wo ^ ks , spiled before Bhaskaracarya are 
found to have followed the Brahma Siddhanta. Alt of them have mentioned 

S^ l f- dd ' tl0n ^ C ° rreCtl0n t0 tbe P ]antar y Places calculated from Brohma 
Siddhanta. This correction is first noticed in the “Raja Mrgdnka Karanc? 
compiled m Saka 964. But the author came across an example in which the 

any^odrecdom ^ f ° Und t0 ^ been used in its ori §m a l form without 

Original Form 

The Uttarapurdna, a Jain work by Gunabhadra found in the Poona college 

ffl^i i S l 0 ;f 90f - ,883 - 84) ' smtes ,he da,eof i,s 

fiWlToP-T^TT'ift 11 ^ 11 

^ ^ armft ' 

^ cs c\ 

‘‘(This worlcwas completed) on Thursday the 5th lunar cay, in the aus- 
E 5 y ® ar of Pmgala smvatsara, numbering 820 of the Saka era. when the 
planets were occupying the signs mentioned herein.” 

The planetary positions dercrifced in the verses were as follows : 

Sun Occupying ‘Kulira’ (Cancel) Jupiter in Gau (Taurus) 

Moon — „ purva (Bhadrapada) Venus „ Kulira (Cancer)} 

Mars — „ Dhanuh (Sagittarius) Saturn (itrki) „ Scorpio 

Mercury — „ Ardra haksatra Rahu (Agu) „ Libra 

yea f. 819 (elapsed) was known ar Pingala. The elapsed vear 819 is 
S ®? m * ? s ‘ he , c “ ren * y ear 820. This at first gives rise to the doubt whether 
.819 should be taken for calculation or 820. Similarly, the verse doJs nm 

doubt aiv“ y a“montri” a h *' f -“° nth ’ bu * si ">Ply «>e tithi. The day is no 
amLthe^best way* to deter^'^^th^ 6 the^sitiws^o/alFp&net a ,. 


TSGflWfJPA PWftWP . . ¥ 

TJie verse gives Leo as the.rising sign, whose duration on that day was 
period between 4—9 gbatis cfter sunrise. Ibis planetary condition is im¬ 
possible for any day other than this in these two years. The moon’s position- 
mentioned in the verse, is not found to be true for any other day being earlier 
or later by one day. The object of mentioning this here is that these planetary 
positions agree only if the length of the year given by Brahmagupta in his 
Brahma Siddhanta be accepted and by that of no other Siddhanta. The sun, 
according to the Surya Siddhanta, appears to belong to Gemini on Thursday, 
the 5th lunar day of Asadha (Krsna), and goes in to Cancer at about 5 ghatis 
after sunrise, on Friday. By no other Siddhantas does it appear to be occu¬ 
pying Cancer on Thursday. The samkranti, according to Brahma Siddhanta, 
appears to occur 61 gh 31pal earlier than the saipkranti of the modern Supra 
Siddhanta in that Saka year. Similarly, even Mars appears to be occupying 
the sign of Capricorn on Thursday according to the modern Surya Siddhanta 
and that of Sagittarius according to the Brahma Siddhanta. In short, the 
planetary positions are seen to agree quite well according to Brahma Siddhanta 
and even the consideration of the matter from several points of view leaves 
no d oubt^* about it. It proves beyond doubt that the Brahma Siddhanta 
was in use in its original form in Saka 819. This old work was compiled in 
the Deccan when the King Akalavarga of RE§trakuta dynasty was ruling 
the Deccan. From this it appears that the Brahma Siddhanta was in use in 
its original form in the Deccan in Saka 819. The corrections in it have been 
introduced by some one else later on. 

Corrections 

Yarutta’s commentary on the Brahma Siddhanta appeared about Saka 962. 
It does not refer to any corrections. The work Rajamygankakarana was 
compiled in ^aka 964 and it mentions the correction. It appears to have been 
first introduced then. The corrections include that for even the sun. This 
correction has changed his length of the year from the original Brahma 
Siddhanta viz. from 365 d —15 ,b —30 pat —22 vip —30 p VD to 365 d — 15 Bk —31 p * l — \ 7 T ks 
that is, it is greater than that of the first Aryabhata by about 2 vipalas. The worry 
of the Brahmapakaa compiled after this date are found to be in conformed 
with the corrected Brahma Siddhanta. The Rajamrganka compiled in Saka 
964 is the first of such Karana works. The second one is the Karana work 
named ‘Karana Kamalamartanda’ compiled in £aka 980. The next one, com¬ 
piled after this in Saka 1105 is the Karanakutuhala of Bhaskaracarya. The 
MahadevI Sarapl, a work on planetary calculations, compiled in Saka 
1238 and the two works Khetakasiddhi and CandrarkI of the astronomer Dina- 
kara and compiled in Saka 1500, conform to the corrected Brahma Siddhanta. 
Cf them, the Karanakutuhala is still in use in some places. The author of 
Grahalaghava has borrowed some positions of planets as in accordance with 
the Brahmapaksa, and these have been taken from the Karanakutuhala. The 
Brahma Siddhanta might have remained in use in its original form up to Saka 
1000 at the most. It may have gone out of everyday use after Bhaskaracarya* 
Not only that, but because Bhaskaracarya’s Siddhanta Siromanl could serve 
the purpose as efficiently as the Brahma Siddhanta, it appears that Brahma 
Siddhanta itself might have gone out of use gradually. The quotations from 
he Brahma Siddhanta are rarely found in works compiled after Bhaskara- - 

♦The original verse as given in this book is very incorrect. This verse and the one 
corrected by me along with its explanation, may be seen on page 429—30 of Prof. Bhandar- 
kar’s Report on the search for Sanskrit manuscripts for the year 1883—84, 
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c&rya. The work Brahma Siddhanta is at present not found anywhere in 
- Maharastra, and the same may be true of other provinces as well. 

Condition of Astromomy 

There is no harm in saying, on the whole, that all the branches of the system 
which go to make the science of astronomy in our country, appear to have been 
completely established in the time of Brahmagupta. The necessary variations 
in the positions of planets were made from time to time later on. It can safely 
be said that no special reform or.research was afterwards made in the system 
except that of the equinoctial motion. It has already been pointed out above 
that Brahmagupta was an independent thinker as far as the revolutions of 
planets, the aphelia and nodes were concerned. The elements concerning the 
calculations of the true places of planets appear to be his own. Even in 
‘triprasnadhikara’ (Adhikara on three problems) he appears to show a greater 
skill than earlier writers. He has described the instruments of observation 
and it is my opinion that the “ turiyayantra ” (the Quadrant instrument) was his 
invention. The subject of Algebra is not found in any of the earlier works, 
which shows that he may probably be its originator. Suryadasa, th*e son of 
Jnyanaraja, the author of the work, Siddhanta-Sundara, wrote commentary 
in 3aka 1460 on Bhaskaracaryas Algebra. He regards Aryabhata as the oldest 
writer on Algebra. The work of Aryabhata I may be said to contain no 
discussion on Algebra ; but that qf Aryabhata II does contain it. But it will 
be shown later that this work is more modern, than that of Brahmagupta. 
Hence the information available at present leads one to conclude that 
Brahmagupta was the first writer on Algebra. He has not recorded in his 
work any boastful remarks in the chapter on BIjaganita that it was he who 
discovered the subject anew.From this it can be conjectured that the subject 
might have been known even before his time. But books are not available. 
Brahmagupta, was on the whole, a very ingenious research worker. Even 
a scholarlike Bhaskaracarya has praised him thus “May the work of jispuja 
(i.e. the son of Ji§nu, Brahmagupta) who is the supreme mathematician, 
succeed”. Similarly, at another place, he remarks, “when after a long lapse 
of time, a great deal of discrepancy will be caused, men of genius possessing 
the ability of Brahmagupta, will come to birth, and studying the planetary 
motions evolved by Brahmagupta, will compile work on these scieencs”. 
It is quite proper that he has been acclaimed as “a great discoverer of 
(correct) positions and motions of planets and a very intelligent author of 
scientific works.” 


Lalla (about £aka 560) 

Works 

A work, ‘dhivrddhidatantra’, on planetary calculation stands to his credit- 
Sudhakara DvivedI, procured it, and got it printed in Varanasi, in 1886 A.D. 
He has written a Muhurtawork, named ‘Ratnakosa’. 

Date 

Lalla has not mentioned his date or place of his residence. In the chapter 
-on mean places, in Dhivrddhidatantra, he remarks, 

,fy?rPT i cnfr^rf^: n 


Jyotisha Siddhanta PmiOD 



by 

m 


l r i " wv *«■ f mvnis, . mey nave not aescrioea to© 

brief tkJ 235^“. * PI0P " ““ Mr - Hence I am properly tacribin* a, 


brief the methods 

Jjf* 1»» mentioned, in the CttaradhlkSra, corrections to be applied to planets. 

obtained from the Atyhsiddhanta. They are p ' 

»T% v^o TffTfT * ?v ^ ^ u 

tfwrNfw: v* ^ m ^WPCtffo n° 

, ^ II ? It 

*?f«rtflNf«T vc; ^ faftprsro yjfonwq - n 

y^o f?rf^ fqr^^r to n ^ u 

^yspTT^ II *. „ .n 

srwaatafsr srfacf: <rf«r5»ri ii r? ii 

TO <&m ^T rM<HdH<TK frTO gnft: n 

*iet<a|»rfx ?pf || ^ || 

nl »2}L~*\ 9 } n Ubtrac M 20 fro “ ,^ e Saka y e ^. The corrections for the 
9 ^ t i,i^f^Ji 7 ° WS v“ Mo0 ^ , «? 5 i Moon’s apogee,—114' ; Moon’s node,— 
96 , Jupiter,—47 ; Venus,—153 ; Mars,+48' ; Saturn,+20'and Mercuiy, 

4-420 (20) This, the calculation of planets.. .as suppported by observation. (21) 
™ c j* bved one,.. Samba by name, who was reverb by all learned men, and 
from him was bom one, knownas Trivikrama Bhatta m tht world and who was 

^, m i°° n fo r r S> ““eyes of the people”. (22) His Son UUa who wo£ 
•hipped the feet of Siva, the moon-crested Lord and.the beloved of Parvatl 
complied a tantra equal in merit to the Aryabhata-Siddhanta.” 

•®r3w.?wi! erS of f re r VoIu ti°ns and other elements given in Lalla’s works all 

nf^minneH °k ^^hh^ l > and Lalla has given only the corrections 

Xr Arv«hLt e T ab0 Q e verses ’, 18 an . d 19 * From this it is clear that he lived, 
after Aryabhata I. Some evidence is available to determine his date. 

hv pflfS! verse, relating to corrections, has been given in his commentary 
by ParamadiSvara, the commentator of Aryabhata. There he. describes him 
S the.words^ tacchigyo Lallacaryah”, calling Lalla as Aryabhatas disciple. 

f d “ ainl y/rom the method of applying corrections in which 420 has 

SE hp k |ii° 40 A v b K act c d fro ? ^ aka ’ Dr - Kern thinks that the date of Lalla 
may be Saka 420 itself. Even the late Janardana BalajI Modaka expreses the 

r»2JS SS * |iiM August, 1885, p. 120). TheS? be 

k Jl mg th x “S® V1 ? w ’ but the y are incorrect. The first reason is 
{. ba i l £?!?.£*? been Aryabhata s disciple and his contemporary, he would not 
have committed^errors in trifling matters which have been pointed out by Bhas- 
karacarya about Lalla. These errors do not exist in the works of Aryabhata 1 
The second reason is that if the date of Lalla had been Saka 420, Brahmagupta 
fk?Vtc d h r? VC P a £ ed l en ^ sI y m condemning Lalla’s works which contain many 
,na «^ c h as he (Brahmagupta) has fired volleys of criticism against the 

Sr.hL f ^5(,- bh t a 3 1 CV - en Wben they do not contain many faults. But the 
Brahma Siddhanta contains neither Lalla’s name nor anv of his view The 

tljird reason is that an occasion for applying a correction to a siddhanta does. 
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Jiot arise at the very time of its compilation. Some one suggests a correction 
to a work only when a perceptible difference in the planets’ places, as obtained 
from the work, comes to notice. Aryabhata compiled his work in 2>aka 423, and 
it is quite impossible that his disciple began to make changes in it from* that 
very date. Had it been the case, Aryabhata himself would have given revolu¬ 
tions (of planets) after taking into consideration this correction. The method 
of finding Lalla’s corrections requires one only to subtract 420 from the Saka 
year ;but it does not mean from this that the corrections were made in that year 
The corrections suggested to the Brahma Siddhanta have to be applied from the 
beginning of Kaliyuga. Similarly, corrections to modern Siirya Siddhanta are 
to be applied from the beginning of Kaliyuga. It will, therefore, be ridiculous 
to say, that becuase of this fact, the corrections came into existence in the begin¬ 
ning of Kaliyuga. The statement that Lalla’s corrections were 'suggested in 
Saka 420, is equally ridiculous. One more evidence may be added to this It 
is as follows :— 


Lalla observes, in the Chapter on “’misconceptions” 

^ 'STBfo §T*FT || Vy 11 

If it be accepted that the earth rotates, then how can the birds flying in 
the sky, find their own nests ?” - & 


In this, Lalla has criticised those who maintain that the earth rotates But 
it is only Aryabhata 1 who states that the earth rotates. It is, therefore not 
probable that his own disciple would hold the opposite view or at any’ rate 
. criticise him. On the whole, Lalla cannot be the disciple of Aryabhata 
BhasKaracarya’s works mention Lalla’s name at several places ; but nowhere 
has he mentioned him as Aryabhata’s disciple or even merely as a disciple 
Ranganatha, the commentator of Surya Siddhanta, has at one place mentioned 
sisyadhlvrddhi-datantra” which simply means’ a ‘tantra’ work which increases 
the intellectual power of disciples”. It is not understood on what basis Para- 
madisvara has called Lalla as Aryabhata s disciple. The above verses compiled 
by Lalla himself show that he has nowhere called himself as Aryabhata’s disciple. 
On the contrary from the words in those verses it appears that he was- not 
Aryabhata's disciple. 


From this, Saka 420 does not seem to be his date. He must have lived 
many years after Aryabhata. 

Lalla has given 359° as the longitude of the junction-star of RevatL The 

time for the junction-star of Revatl to cover one degree to the West of the initial 
point, according to Lalla tantra (that is, from the point occupied by the sun at 
the moment of the actual Aries Ingress) comes to about Saka 600. But it has 
been shown above that Brahmagupta knew nothing about Lalla’s work • Lalla’s 
works describe all instruments except the ‘ twriya ’ {quadrant) instrument des¬ 
cribed by Brahmagupta. It shows that Brahmagupta’s work was not known 

to Lalla. This leads one to surmise that both were contemporaries but 
residing at distant places. 


Srlpati has compiled his work ‘ Ratnamdla ’ with the help of 

Ratnakosa . Srlpati’s date is Saka 961. Lalla must have lived long 
this date. ° 


Lalla’s, 

before 


WO y! <: * not ^ scuss question of the precession of equinoxes. 
This shows that he must have lived about the time of Brahmagupta. 


■J'V0T»»A SlDhHAJiTA PfcjfllOiD §5 

From all these considerations, the author thinks that Lalla’s date might fee 
:a time near about Saka 560. 


His Ability 

It is true that Bhaskaracarya has criticised Lalla, the author of “Dhlvrd- 
*dhida”, but he states in the 20th verse above, that he has determined these 
corrections already mentioned, after ensuring agreement with the observed 
positions himself. This shows that he used to take observations himself and 
was a researcher ; and this fact was very creditable to him. The corrections 
given to Mercury and other planets show that the need to find them out must 
have arisen after a period of time had elapsed after Aryabhata. It has already 
been mentioned that the Karana works ‘Karanaprakasa’ (Saka 1014) and 
Bhatatulya (Saka 1339) were compiled after applying Lalla’s corrections to the 
planets calculated according to the Siddhanta of Aryabhata I. , 

Padmanabha 

Bhaskaracarya refers in his algebra to this name as a writer on algebra 
Colebrooke* has observed that he appears to have lived before Sridhara, as can 
be seen from Sridhara’s work described below. Hence Padmanabha’s date, as 
compared with that of Sridhara, does not appear to be later than Saka 700. 

Sridhara 

Mahavira’s work described below shows that a writer named Srldhara lived 
before him and that he wrote a work on ‘vyaktaganita’ (arithmetic), similar to 
that of Bhaskaracarya’s Lilavati. Colebrooke had obtained the book, ‘ Ganiti- 
asara’, by Sridhara. It contained the subjects of arithmetic and mensurationo 
It shows, that this person Sridhara and the one referred to by Mahavira in his 
work, must be the same person, and Sridhara’s date, as determined from that of 
Mahavira does not appear to be later than Saka 775. Sridhara, mentioned by 
Bhaskaracarya as the author of algebra, seems to be this very person. 

Mahavira 

He has written ‘Sarasamgraha’ a work on t vyaktaganita’ which deals with 
arithmetic and mensuration. An incomplete copy of the work came to notice 
m the collection of books belonging to late Dr. Bhau Daji. The description 
given m its beginning shows that Mahavira was a Jain by religion and that he 
had the patronage of the Jain King Amoghavarsa. This shows that he lived in 
the reign of Amoghavarsa I, the Jain king of the Rastrakuta dynasty, that is 
about Saka 775. 

His work ‘Sarasamgraha’ resembles Lilavati of Bhaskaracarya but is more 
tensive and consists of at least 2000 “granths” (or verses in Anustup metre). 

The Sarasamgraha contains some lines from Misrakavyavahara’ (miscella¬ 
neous subjects) from the work of Sridharacarya, mentioned above. 

Aryabhata II (about Saka 875) 

His Work 

There is another Arya Siddhanta in addition to the siddhanta of Aryabhata 
described before. There is a copy of the work, kept in the Deccan College 

*Co)ebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays pp. 442, 450, 470. 
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Collection, but it is entitled as Laghu-Arya Siddhanta. But the author himself 
calls it neither ‘brhat’ (extensive) nor ‘laghu’ (short). In the very'first verse 
he observes. 


an^vr^ff 3mrff5r n ? n 

"This beautiful Siddhanta has been compiled in the ‘Arya’ metre by Arya 
bhata who has studied various sciences on planetary motions, elementary 
mathematics, problems in arithmetic, and algebra’'. 

In this, he calls his work a Siddhanta. This author is more modem than 
the earlier Aryabhata and I have called him as Aryabhata II and his work. 
Second Arya Siddhanta, because it is convenient to do so. 


His Date 


He has not mentioned his date. He has given in his Siddhanta the mean 
places mentioned by another Siddhanta known as Parasara Siddhanta. He des¬ 
cribes both these siddhantas, 

*nr sit# n ? ii anarnr 


meaning “compiled when a small part of Kaliyuga had elapsed”. In this verse 
he intends to show to the world that the two Siddhantas were compiled very 
soon after the Kaliyuga had started. But I am quite sure that he lived after 
Brahmagupta, because, even though he maintains that his Siddhanta was com¬ 
piled very soon after the beginning of Kaliyuga, he includes himself among the 
authors of paurusa” (human) works. There is no other proof to show that 
the length of year or other measures adopted by him were in use before Brahma¬ 
gupta, and all criticisms levelled by the latter against Aryabhata apply to the 
first Arya Siddhanta and not at all to this. No subject dealt with in this Sid- 
dhanta has been referred to by Brahmagupta. Had this Siddhanta existed in 
his time, Brahmagupta would rot have failed to criticise it in some respect or 
the other. 1 he Pancasiddhantika does not appear to have mentioned the equi¬ 
noctial motion. It is not found in the works of Aryabhata I, Brahmagupta or 
Lalla. But it is given in this Arya Siddhanta and the authors appear to have 
attempted to remove the blemishes for which Brahmagupta has criticised Arya- 
bhata 1. His work describes the Yuga-system, and the Kalpa begins on Sunday 
and Brahmagupta has criticised Aryabhata I that his work recommends the 
planetary calculation, from the beginning of the Yuga when only the ‘mean 
planets are said to come together and not the ‘true planets’ (see 46th couplet. 
Chap. 2). But according to this Aryabhata’s work, the true positions of all 
p anets are given to be - together at the beginning of Creation. All these facts 
have convinced the author that he lived after Brahmagupta i.e. after Saka 587. 

. , Jc 1= ’ n 1 1 s ’^ ie , "tost limit of his date. As regards the nearest limit, Bhaskaracarya 
finals nt I 11111 ln k ls wor k)- In the 65th verse of the chapter on true places, in 
• - f a , be observes “Aryabhata and others have mentioned the 

Arv a S hhiti n ?i rkkal?a Le ‘ the third P art of asi S n or 10°, to ensure accuracy”. 

Ar i n° a . S men _ tlone d the duration of ascendants in terms of arcs of 30° 
f * Y b ut Aryabhata II has mentioned the durations for the ascension 

‘ a V5f 1 *? arcs of 10 ° ; in couplets 38 to 40 in the 4th chapter, and such 
* °, f ^ duration of ‘drkkana’ is not at present found in any work 

except m that of Aryabhata II. This shows that Aryabhata referred to by 
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Bhaskaracarya in the above line is not the first Aryabhata, but the second, 
from this it is clear that Aryabhata 11 must have lived before Saka 1072. He 
has described the method of calculating ayaaa^sa ; but the equinoctial motion 
as calculated from it is not found always to be constant, but to increase or 
decrease much (moi;e discussion about this will be made in the study of the 
motion of equinoxes). But there is no harm in saying that the equinoctial 
motion is always constant ; the variation in it is exceedingly small. The 
modern Surya Siddhanta gives a constant motion for it ; but the date of its 
compilation is not definitely known. The work, Rajamrganka^ (Saka 964) 
has adopted a constant motion for the equinox for all times. No definite proof 
of the measures adopted (by) earlier (writers) is at present available. From 
this, Aryabhata II appears to have lived before the equinoctial motion was 
correctly known. The Bhatotpala’s commentary (Saka 888) quotes from 
several works, but not from the second Arya Siddhanta. It shows that even if 
Aryabhata II lived before Bhatotpala, he must have preceded him only by a 
few years. 

The time when the ayanamsas, obtained from the Second Arya Siddhanta> 
would be equal to the sun’s tropical longitude at the true vernal equinox, comes 
to be about Saka 900. If he had lived before this year, the date must have been 
only a few years earlier. 

From all these considerations, he seems to have lived about the Saka 875. 
It has already been shown before (page 33) that the date of his Siddhanta 
and that of Parasara, as found by Bentley, are incorrect. 


Description of his Work 

His work consists of 18 chapters, which contain 625 couplets. The first 13 
chapters deal with all the subjects usually discussed in different chapters in 
karana works. The 14th chapter deals with the celestial sphere and problems 
concerning it. The 15th chapter consisting of 120 couplets is devoted to 
Patiganita (i.e. arithmetic and mensuration) ; and it contains almost all the 
questions dealt with in Bhaskaracarya’s Lilavatr. The 16th chapter is 
devoted to bhuvanakosa (Universe) i.e. the description of the three worlds. 
The 17th Chapter gives a theory of the mean motions of Planets, and the 
18th chapter deals with algebra, and particulary the ‘kuttaka’ problems in it. It 
gives some special information not given by Brahmagupta. 

Numerical Code 

He has adopted the usual conventional code to denote numbers in ‘Patiga¬ 
nita’ (i.e. arithmetic and mensuration) only ; otherwise he has used, everywhere 
else, the letters of the alphabet to denote numbers. These letter values are 
different from those used by Aryabhata I. They are :— 


Numbers 

Consonants denoted 

Ka, ta, pa, ya . . 1 

kha, tha, pha, ra, . 2 

ga, da, ba, la,. . . 3 

gha, dha, bha, ba, . . 4 

da, na, ma, sa . . 5 

1 DGO/69 


Consonants 

Numbers 

denoted 

ca, ta, sa 

6 

cha, tha, sa . 

7 

ja, da, ha, . 

8 

jha, dha, 

9 

na, na, 

0 


a 
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While denoting numbers by letters, Aryabhata I has not abandoned the 
general rule that’, “digits are written from right to left” but this Aryabhata haa 
differed from it, and has adopted the system of writing the digits from left to 
right. Example : According to this system the word ‘gha^apha’ denotes 432. 

It has been pointed out in the account of Aryabhata I how confusion is 
caused by adopting his system of code letters. The same remark applies to this 
Aryabhata also. 


Below are given the numbers of revolutions and other elements etc. in one 
Kalpa as given by his Siddhhanta as well as by that of Parasara. 




Second 

Arya Siddhanta 

Parasara 

Siddhanta 

Years spent over creation 


3024000 

In one Kalpa 

0 

In one Kalpa 

Revol. of stars 

* 

. 1582237542000 

1582237570000 

Revol. of Sun 

* 

4320000000 

4320000000 

Savana days .... 

« 

. 1577917542000 

1577917570000 

Moon’s revolutions 


57753334000 

57753334515 v 

Moon’s apogee : revolutions . 


488108674 

488104634 1 

Moon’s node : revolutions 


232313354 

232313235 | 

Mars. 


2296831000 

2296833037 -j 

Mercury .... 


17937054671 

17937055474 

Jupiter .... 


364221682 

364219955 

Venus. 


7022371432 

7022372148 

Saturn .... 

• 

146569000 

146571813 

Solar months 

* 

51840000000 

51840000000 

Intercalary months 

* 

1593334000 

1593334515 

Lunar months 

* 

53433334000 

53433334515 

Tithis .... 


. 1603000020000 

1603000035450 

Suppressed days . 


25082478000 

25082465450 
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Planets Revolutions of apsides in Revolutions of nodes in 

a Kalpa a Kalpa 



Second 

Arya 

Siddhanta 

Parasara 

Siddhanta 

Second 

Arya 

Siddhanta 

ParflSara 

Siddhanta 

Sun 

. 461 

480 



Mars 

299 

327 

298 

245 

Mercury 

339 

356 

524 

648 

Jupiter . 

830 * 

982 

96 

190 

Venus . 

654 

526 

947 

893 

Saturn .- 

76 

54 

620 

630 


Length of yeai, according to Arya Siddhanta.—365 d —15 Eh —31 PEI —17 vtp —6 pvp 
Length of year, according to ParaSara Siddhanta—365—15—31-—18—30. 

According to Arya Siddhanta it is assumed that some years have been 
spent oyer creation. No such assumption has been made in Parasara Siddhanta. 
According to both the Siddhantas the planets appear to come together 
not in the beginning of Kaliyuga, but at the beginning of Creation. The length 
of the year according to both is nearly equal to that of the rectified Brahma 
Siddhanta. This Aryabhata has mentioned the number of revolutions of the 
“saptarsi” stars (Great Bear), on the assumption that they have some motion. 
But as a matter of fact the Saptarsis have, practically, no motion. 


Parasara Siddhanta 

He remarks about Parasara as follows :— 

qwsrq-f fefcsnsrt’T tt ? n 

3T#TPT 

f ./‘The followers of Parasara Siddhanta do not accept any ‘phala’ i.e., result 
or the mutual aspects of planets”; 

und after passing the remark, 

qirTT^ qTTKP? W W^PPT: ,I ^ ^.II 3 II 

leaning “I describe here ParSiara’s view since it is the best in Kaliyuga 4 ', he has 
I j ntlon ®d its elements. From this, the Para$ara Siddhanta appears to be an 
dependant work; but it is not available at present. 


8a 
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Balabhadra 


The commentary on Brahma Siddhanta by Prthudaka, cites Balabhadra’s. 

S Se TWv “ “ d **“> a .™ mbcr of to ‘ «»»tS’' met fn hiJ 

StSu - J h ? se j crs ® 8 ^ uote ’ in versified form, the elements given in the Brahma- 
Siddhanta itself Even Bhatotpala’s commentary on the Brhat Sand 1 “a quotes 
some verses and Arya couplets in the name of Balabhadra. They^dam to the 

SiddMnta 'w ;w y h haVe ’ h ° wever ’ no con nection with the Brahma 

Siddhan a. This shows that he may have compiled art independent work on 

pianetary calculation. The lines which have been given by Prthudaka as quoted 

Thramhor^htnk 1 ^?^ 6 be £ P u S com mentary on the Brahma Siddhanta 
t t rfu th4t 11 might have been cnsfomary in ancient davs to have 
form 1 t w rt p° f the commentary inverse form, when the text itself was in verse 
rorm. That Paramadlsara has quoted in his commentary on Aryabhatlya, 

some v Yf c s a f p °^ ls h ^ m c nt 5 r y on Lilavatl would serve as an instance in 

available H Hi! Pj labh ^ dm had written an independent work, it is not now 
available. His date is clearly earlier than that of Bhatotpala, that is Saka 888. 

Bhatotpala 

His Date 


He was a great commentator. He has stated the date of the compilation of 
his commentary on Brhajjataka in these lines. ampliation or 


fwT^t n qwatR fnb 


it 


meaning, 1 ;! wrote this commentary on Thursday, the 5th lunar day of the bright 

half of Caitra in Saka 888 and that of the commentary on Brhatsaiphita in 
uie verse. 


TmnBTtT II R-RSIR ctcjc; n 

c 1 * 

mearting ‘T wrote this commentary on Thursday, the 2nd lunar day of the dark 
half of Phalguna in Saka 888.” 

888 regarded as an elapsed’ year, the second lunar dav of the 
dark half of either amanta Magha or Phalguna is not found to fall on Thursday 
The 2nd lunar day of the bright half of. Phalguna was a Thursday. A Thursday 
I s ( ou ” d fal1 on the 2nd ]unar day of the dark half of (Amanta) Magha in 
Saka 887, but not on the 2nd lunar day of either the bright or dark half of 
Phalguna. This shows that the Saka year 888 referred to in the second verse 
must be the “current” year, equivalent to Saka 887 elapsed ; and the Phalguna 
may be the month belonging to the ‘purnimanta’ system ; that is, it must be the 
amanta Magha. 

But the 5th lunar day of the bright half of Caitra does not fall on Thursday 
either m Saka 888 or in 887. In Saka 887, Ihe day happens to be Friday and in 
Saka 888, it was a Wednesday. It appears that there must be some error in this * 
and so long as it is not detected, the Saka 888 mentioned in the verse cannot 
definitely be said tc be a ‘current’ year. In any case, there is no dcubt that 
the year must be one of the two Sakas, 888 or 887. 


Commentaries 


Utpala has written a commentary on KhandakMdya, but its Saka is not 
known. However, in the commentary on the 5th chapter of Brhatsan hita, one 
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comes across the remark “khandakhadyakarane asmadiya vacanaip”, meaning 
'‘as I have stated in the commentary on KhantfakhSdya”. It, therefore, shows 
that he wrote the commentary on KharuJakhSdya before this. Similarly, a 
reference made by him in his commentary, on Brhatsamhita (Chap. 44) shows 
that his commentary on Varaha’s travel was written before that on Byhatsa- 
mhita. He has written a commentary on Laghujataka also. He has, thus 
written commentaries on the following works compiled by Varaha—YatrS, 

. Byhajjataka, Laghujataka, and Brhatsamhita, and a commentary on Brahma, 
gupta’s Khanda-Khadya. The commentary on ‘yStra’ (travel) is not now 
available. Those on Brhajjataka, Laghujataka and Brhatsamhita are available 
in this province, and of them, the first two have been printed. 

Place 

The commentary on Khantjakhadya, written on the bark of the birch tree 
which is now in the Deccan College Collection, was originally found in Kashmi. 
The author does not think this commentary is available in other provinces 
That this commentary was well known in Kashmir can be seen from another 
commentary on Khandakhadya written in $aka 1564 and from the Pancafiga 
Kautuka written in Saka 1567, both written in Kashmir. It shows that Bhato- 
tpala was a resident of Kashmir ; and Varuna, the commentator of Khand- 
akhadya, clearly states that he was a resident of Kashmir 

Independent Works 

He seems to have compiled an independent work on the mathematical 
branch as can be seen from a couplet given by him at a place with the remark 
“as I have stated” in the first chapter of the commentary on the Brhatsamhita. 
He might have taken the quotation from his commentary on Khandakhadya. 
Bhatotpala has compiled ‘prasnajhyana’ a work on ‘prasna’ (Questions), 
consisting of 72 arya couplets. 

Love of Research 

It appears from the commentary on the Brhatsamhita that Utpala was a keen 
researcher of ancient works and his reading was vast. He has written at several 
places that Varahamihira had taken the help of ancient works on most of the 
questions on which he had written, and he (Utpala) has even cited the names of 
those works at some places. Utpala has also given quotations from the authors 
of ancient Samhita works on those subjects at all or almost all such places. At 
some places are found quotations from as many as 8 to 10 authors of Samhita 
works. It is clear that all these samhitas were aviailable in his time. Similarly, 
he has given the quotations and names of several ‘pauruga’ (human) writers of 
works on Samhita, Jataka or some of the subsections of the subjects. Utpala’s 
commentary on the Brhatsamhita would be of great help in assessing the state 
of the knowledge of various subjects relating to the sarphita branch, and its 
growth in our country, and because of this and other reasons, the commentarly 
is Worth publishing. The commentary is very extensive. The whole volume 
may be found to consist of about 14000* “granths” verses and (the above two 
verses show that) this voluminous commentary was compiled by him in about 
eleven month’s time, which is indeed a very remarkable feat. Utpala has 
written a commentary on ‘satupancasika, a work on Jataka by Prthuyasa, son of 
Varahamihira’a copy of which is kept in the Poona College Collection (No. 355 
of 1882-83). 

* The term “Gramtha” in such context means verses in Anuspjp metre Consisting of 32 
letters each. 
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Caturveda PbthOdaka SwImI 


Date 

Hc has written a commentary on Brahmagupta’s Brahma Siddhanta 
Bhaskaracarya has cited his name several times. Prthudaka’s name also 

abnufilS o« C ^ nfa ? ry ,° n ,l v kh f^ by which was written 

about Saka 962. This indicates that he lived before Saka 962. It seems that 

t0 Bha -°i pala - Bu , 1 his commentary on Brahma Siddhanta 
cites Balabhadra s name. From this he appears to have been Bhatotpala’s con¬ 
temporary or he may have belonged to a slightljrlater date. In other word, 
date comes to about Saka 900. woro«. 


Place 

as follo e ws a :- marked “ 35thC ° Uplet ° fthe7thchapterof Brahma Siddhanta 

, At ^a sak§abhagah banyakubje.kanyakubje swanatabhaga “meanine- 

feubijp' Kanyabubja. ... .degrees of zenith distance in Kanya 

kubja . He has similarly remarked in the 8th couplet “yatheha Kanvakubie’ 
S n t 8 - "? £- 1D Ka *yakubja”. These remarks show 
to the kanyakubja area or may even have been a resident of Kanauj. 8 

His Works 

qvm?- 6 f haS Wfitten / commentary on the first 10 chapters of the Brahma 
Siddhanta, a copy of which is m the Poona College Collection He has at 

remarked “this has already been stated by ’ me 
n the chapter on the celestial sphere”. It seems that he first wrote his commen 

t° n G if a ? hyay f a ’ the 21st chapter of Brahma Siddhanta, and then on the 

a ten dags low S Zt'b'? ne ° f th V a5t sentcnces “ “• —ntTry ‘on* 

Snn h h his commentar y on Goladhyaya contains about 

The> p nm SeS ' The - COrnra f nt ary on the ten chapters contains about 5300 verses 
The commentary is, on the whole, a good one. When the original work S 

couplet, from chap. 7). He has written at the end of the tenth chanter “Prthn 

Of s ? tU T da ; Wh c° * ,he son of Madh “. has cZpiled this” an! * 

F^om hTfa& terS he haS spoken of himseIf as “ so » of Madhuiudan'a* 
from this, his father s name appears to be Madhusudana. 

comment^””'’ihe Khand^b- 1 ? S T S *?' ^Maka may have written * 
caUs himSprti? s ^?" d ^ adya ? Iso a " d h art of “ « verse form. He 

upon the flriSge of life^LZf cT w ¥‘h«this means that he had entered 

His commentary on Brahma w ^ en he wrote hie commentary. 

‘paura$a’ writers excent thne anta does not contain quotations from any 

(divine) writer als“ S vOTfew Those ,, “apauruseya^ 

his works are “BhacnvSrt x!^ w 4 T J^ e cnly names which have occurred in 
* agavSn Manu, Vyasa Muni and the author of Puranas”, 
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SrIpati 
His Works 

He has the Siddhantasekhara and the Dhikotidakarana, two astronomical 
works to his credit. He also wrote Ratnamala, a work on Muhurta and 
Jatakapaddhati, one on astrology. The author has not seen his work Siddha- 
ntasekhara. The name of this work could not be found even in the catalogues 
of libraries like the Government Collection of the Deccan College, and the 
Anandasrama Collection of Poona. But Bhaskaracarya has referred to his 
work. Similarly, the Muhurta work, Jyotisadarpana and the Marici commen¬ 
tary on Siddhanta Siromani have quoted him. The _ work Dhikotidakarana 
is not at all known now ; but the author found in Anandasrama, Poona, a 
chapter on the eclipses of the sun and the moon from it. It consists of 19 
verses only. ^ 


Date 

No books printed so far give any clue to his date ; but I found Sripati’s 
date in the small and incomplete copy of the Karana mentioned above., The 
Karana has adopted Saka 961 as the epoch which shows that Sripati lived about 
that year. 


His Commentaries 

There is a brief commentary on the two chapters mentioned above. It 
contains two solved examples on eclipses for which the Saka years 1532 and 1593 
have been adopted. It shows that the Karana work appears to have been in 
use up to that year in some regions. Both works, Ratnamala and Jatakapadd¬ 
hati have been printed at Varanasi and both have a commentary on them, 
entitled Mahadeva. 

His Lineage 

Sripati has mentioned nothing about his place, family etc. However, 
Mahadeva, in the beginning of his commentary on Ratnamala observes : 

Translation. —Sripati, son of Nagadeva and grandson of Kesava, an d who 
was like the Sun giving delight to lotuses in the form of descendants of Kasyapa 
with the desire of explaining the meaning of the samhita, observes . 

From this his ‘gotra’ seems to be Kasyapa, Nagadeva the name of his 
father and Kesava, that of his grandfather. 

His School 

Sripati says that he wrote his work Ratnamala on the basis of Lalla s 
Ratnakosa. Even the work Dhikotidakarana shows that he was the followed 
of Lalla, that is that of Aryapaksa. 

Varuna 

Date and Residence 

He has written a commentary on Brahmagupta’s Khandakhadya. It has 
adopted chiefly Saka 962 for solving examples, and this shows his date to be 
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about the same year. The commentary shows him to be a resident of a village 
named something like ‘Carayyat’ in the area ‘Urusa’ region, near Kashmir. 
The position of the place has been mentioned by him as latitude 34°22' and 
longitude equal to 99 yojaras, east of Ujjayinl meridian (i.e. about 74° or 450 
miles). 

• A surprising fact has been noticed in his commentary on Khandakhadya. 
At the very outset it has been remarked, ir his commentary on the calculation of / 
ahargana ; 


Translation .—“So is said in the Siddhantasiromani. If you are calculating 
ahargana corresponding to a particular day of the week, you will have either to 
add 1 to or subtract 1 from the result. The same will have to be done in the 
case of particular tithis. Similarly while finding the ‘adhimasa sesa ’ or ‘avama 
sesa’ the number of intercalary and ‘avama’ days in a Kalpa undergoes a similar 
positive or negative change”. 

This verse is given by Bhaskaracarya in his Siddhantasiromani and or the 
basis of this (verse) Varuna should be said to have lived after Saka 1072 ; but 
several examples in his commentary show that his date comes to about Saka 
962 and there is absolutely no doubt about it. This verse clearly appears to 
have been interpolated by some one later on; otherwise, who knows if there 
existed another work, named Siddhantasiromani, compiled earlier than Saka 
962, which coi tained this verse word for word? 

Rajamrganka 

Date 

This is a karana work. It has adopted Saka 964 as its epoch. The epochal 
positions have been given for the Sunrise (mean sunrise) i.e. for Sunday morning, 
the 13th cum 14th lunar day of the dark half of amanta Phalgpna of Saka 963. 


Basis 


That the work has been compiled after applying corrections to the planetary 
positions derived from the Brahma Siddhanta has nowhere been explicitly 
stated ; still, the epochal positions are found to agree with calculated figures 
when the corrections are applied to the planets according to the Brahma 
Siddhanta. The epochal positions are as follows :— 
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Sun 

10 

28 

45 
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Venus 

6 

7 

52 

39 

Moon 

10 

9 

2 

53 

Saturn 

6 

20 

4 

31 

Mars 

8 

2 

9 

47 

Moon’s apogee 

5 

10 

30 

45 

Mercury 

' 8 

1 

33 

15 

Moon’s node 

2 

16 

58 

5 

Jupiter 

3 

1 

0 

30 







. «T, he r e , JL T ® two Versions of the book in the Deccan College Collection under Nos. 526 
and 52/ of 1875—76 A.D. This verse has been taken from the first of them. 
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The positions of apsides and nodes at the epoch of the Kara. a w 
.also been taken from the Brahma Siddhanta. The correctionjsuggested 
and the method of finding it is given m the following verse . 


^T^rPSpfTT^ oo fff: 11 

^ li ^vs II 

^<0 cf f^RTTf^ T 5 ^ II 

f^fvr: X tfcfT ? ST# XR X U *11 ^ 11 

f?%T y ^ TT TTUi|^4,if?cr ^rrlcT II WSitii g^'TTT^'jf It 

ipapnfepFK 


have 
in it 


'?$. I 


Translation.— Add 3179 to the Saka year. Divide the sum by 12000. Sub¬ 
tract the remainder from the divisor itself (i.e. from 12000)- Divide the smaller 
of the two (viz the remainder or 12000-remainder) by 200, and multiply it y 
3 5 1 52 5 15,4,2 & 2, respectively in the case of the planets m order (viz. the 
Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Moon s apogee, and 
Moon’s node) so as to obtain the respective corrections. They are positive 
for Mercury, Mars and Saturn, and negative for others. 


Author 


—Chapter on mean places. The Colophon contains the following line . 

fprt#rf?R c fecrref in II f^T i?hl c t> c t>7 a T TTdt II 

Translation “This Karana work, known as ‘Mrganka’, has been compi¬ 
led with the good intention of satisfying the astronomers, by fen Bhoja who is 
revered by rulers of the earth”. 


This shows that this Karana was compiled by King Bhoja. The above ■ 
mentioned correction is not found in any of the earlier works now aval a . 
It apnears to have been devised at the time of Bhoja himself. It seems probab e 
that he patronised some astronomers, got them to take observations tor ^num¬ 
ber of vears, and after comparing the observed places with those calculated iro ^ 
the Brahma Siddhanta, he finally determined the figures for correction so as 
agree with other works also. It is not known if King Bhoja possesse 
knowledge of astronomy as would be sufficient to compile a Kara, 
himself. If not, the astronomers under his patronage may have compueo it 
and named it after him. But even if that be the case, there is no ou 
the astronomers had acquired the ability to compile a new work m the hgnt oi 
observations only on account of the royal patronagd. 


Subject Matter 

This work contains only two chapters viz. one chapter on .mean places and 
other on true places of planets and the two together/contain 69 verses, it 
appears that they may be calculating eclipses directly with the help ot e l 
hantas. This work is not in use anywhere at present ; and because ot the lapse 
of many years, the ahargana calculated from it would be a very large num. 
and hence very inconvenient for calculating the mean places ; because o 
and also other Karapa works which have been compiled later, this worK may 
naturally have gone out of use. Even then it appears to have been m use tor a 
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considerable number of years. Mahadevi Sarania, Karana work following the 
Brahmapak§a was compiled in &aka 1238. It refers Rajamrganka. Similarly,. 
Tajakasara, a work compiled in Saka 1445 contains the line, 

d,?*! T^R^fftT^TgT tTfT TRFTFRft qT II 

which means, “true places can be obtained from Srisuryatulya, Karanottama or 
Rajamrganka, from which it appears that the true places of planets used to be 
calculated from the Rajamrganka.” 

The method of finding ayanamsa has been described in this work in the 

line. 

3PF: VY*. ?r: qfic? II ^ II 

Translation —The difference between the Saka year and 445, when multi¬ 
plied by 60 gives the ayanamsas. 


Karana Kamala Martanda 

This is a Karana work. Its epochal year is Jsaka 980. The author of this 
work also is, like that of Rajamrganka, a king. The following verses are 
written at the end of the work : 

fTTN^cT: WT: II sftRPT II \o 11 

srfsfar f^TfTTT: |f 

**TcctT Tfadts*FTfi(T: sftfff *r SfT 

5T5TT: II U w 

srfsr ?o 

Translation : —“(10) This “best of the Karana works” has been compiled by 
the learned king Dasabala, son of Virocana, and belonging to Valabha dynasty. 

(11) Illustrious scholars like Aryabhata and others have spread their fame 
every day by power of their accomplishments, spoiled like foam and well- 
known throughout the world. 


At the request of others this work has been compiled by me, offering homage 
at their sacred feet. May people be happy with the benefits acquired by its 
help.” 


His School 

It appears that the work was compiled by king Dasabala of the Valabha 
dynasty. It does not state the name of. the Siddhanta followed; still, the 
annual motions given for its ‘abdapa’ (moment of the mean Aries Ingress) 
and titm-suddhi (means tithi' elapsed at the mean Aries Ingress) agree with 
the .figures calculated from the Brahma Siddhanta as corrected with the help 
of Rajamrganka. Similarly, the sides, the ‘naksatra’ dhruvas, nodes, etc. 
agree with the Brahma Siddhanta. From this, it is undoubtedly proved that 
the work conforms to the corrected Brahma Siddhanta. It has not separately 
mentioned the corrections; the motions have been determined after actually 
taking these into account. 
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Advantages 

The mean planetary places used to be calculated from the ahargana in well- 
known earlier Karana works like the Pafica Siddhantika, Khandakhadya and 
Rajamrganka. In other words, they describe the method of calculating mean 
motions and mean places of planets from the number of days obtained by multi¬ 
plying by 365J the number of years elapsed after (epoch of) the Karana 
work. But the ahargana increases with the increase in the number of years 
elapsed, and this causes lengthy multiplications and divisions. If tables 
showing mean motions for successive periods of days are prepared for calcula¬ 
ting mean places, the calculation of mean places of planets would take very 
little time, or if mean places are found from the number of years elapsed after 
the epochal year, on the basis of the yearly mean motions of planets, even 
then it would take very little time. But it is surprising that the Pancasidd- 
hantika, Khandakhadya and Rajamrganka, and even well known Karana 
works like the Karana prakasa, Karanakutuhala and Grahalaghava which 
were compiled after them, and from which calculations are made even now, 
give the extremely laborious method of finding mean places of planets from the 
total ahargana. The mean place of a planet can be obtained from ‘varsagana’ 
or from tables in one tenth of time or even less required for finding the place 
by that method. The present work, Karana Kamala Martanda, has not only 
given methods for finding planets’ places from ‘varsagana’ but has also pre¬ 
pared tables of motions in period of years in order to save the labours of mul¬ 
tiplying the ‘varsagana’ by the figures of annual motions. This is a great 
advantage. Some astronomers, who following the Grahalaghava, are, in 
these days, found using tables giving motions for days which are useful in 
finding planets positions from the ahargana. Similar tables based on the- 
Pafica Siddhantika and other works, might have been compiled by astrono¬ 
mers at different times ;but many ignorant astronomers are found who prefer 
the overlab orious method given in the old works instead of making use of tables,, 
because these are not met with in the works. The author of Karana-Kamala 
Martanda deserves praise in this respect. The work gives the calculation of 
mean places of planets from the mean Aries Ingress. It is somewhat surprising 
that the positions at the epoch and the yearly motions are not given in verse - 
form; but it seems that these may have been given in the tables which accom¬ 
pany the work. The work seen by the author (Deccan College Collection 
No. 20 of 1870-71) however, contains tables for ‘Tithi Suddhi’ only. The work, 
as it stands, is not sufficiently useful for making planetary calculation. It 
contains the following ten chapters consisting of 279 verses in ‘anustup’ metre 
mean places (of planets); three problems; lunar eclipse; solar eclipse; risings 
and settings; elevations of the moon’s cusps; soli-lunar parallels of declina¬ 
tions; conjunctions of planets; true intercalary months; and calculation 
of the samvatsara (year). This work has assumed £aka year 444 as the no¬ 
precession year and one minute of arc as the annual rate of precession. 

The Aufrecht catalogue mentions another work by Dasabala, entitled 
Cintamani Saranika which contains tables useful for almanac-making. DaSaba / 
claims that the work of almanac-making can be expedited to a great extent 
through the aid of his work. He also appears to claim that the like of bis 
work wqs never compiled before 
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KARANA PRAKASA 
Date and Author 

This is a Karana work. The epoch of the work is Saka 1014. The author, 
observes, in the beginning, 

Translation :—“I, the astronomer, Brahmadeva by name, most humbly 
compile this work, Karana Prakasa, in conformity with the ‘Science’ of 
Aryabhata”. 

From this it is clear that, the astronomer, Brahmadeva, compiled this work 
following the (principles of) Aiyabhatiya. The colophon of the work is as 
follows 

c NJ 

rrw^r^T: strirTT few?: tl 

^ -O O C\ 

=ar^R ^Tif 11 H U 

Translation :—“There lived a great Brahmana scholar, named Sri Candra 
who was a (?) Mathura, reputed all over the world, who was the abode of 
Virtues and whose feet were worshipped by a number of kings. His intelligent 
son, Brahmadeva, after worshipping the feet of Lord Shiva, compiled this 
very accurate Karana work in metrical form.” 

It appears from this that Candra was the name of Brahmadeva’s father. 
Candra may have received the patronage of some king, or else as the above 
verse indicates, he m ust have been at least highly respected by some king, 
The name ‘Mathura,’ suggests that he may have been a resident of Mathura. 

School 

It is said in the beginning that this work was intended to be in conformity 
with ,the science of Aryabhata and it is the first Aryabhata who is thus referred 
to. Even then, the positions and motions of planets given in it agree with 
those obtained from the First Arya Siddhanta only after Lalla’s corrections 
are applied to the latter. This does not mention the corrections separately. 
The planetary positions and motions have been determined after taking into 
consideration those corrections. The epochal positions mentioned in it are 
true for the mean sunrise of Friday, the 1st lunar day of the bright half of 
Caitra of Saka 1014. , 


They are 
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Mercury 
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3 
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12 
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These positions are found to agree, even to the seconds, with those ob¬ 
tained from the First Aryabhatiya after Lalla’s corrections are applied to 
the latter. 
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Contents 

- The work describes the method of caculating the mean places (of planets) 
from the ahargana. It contains the following 9 chapters, viz. (i) mean places 
(ii) true places (iii) Geocentric calculation of the five planets (i\) fhadow 
(v) Lunar eclipse (vi) Solar eclipse (vii) Risings and settings (of planets) 
(viii) Elevation of the moon’s cusps (ix) conjunctions of planets, This work 
has assumed Saka 445 as the zero-precession year, and 1' as the rate of annual 
precession. 


Its Use 

There are two kinds of Ekadasi fast Smarta and Bhagavata. If on the day, 
preceding the Ekadasi day, the tenth tithi (Dasami) lasts for 56 ghatis or more 
(after- sunrise), the followers of ‘Bhagavata’ School do not observe the fast on 
that day, as it is regarded as “dasami-viddha” (i .e. associated with the 10th 
tithi), but observe it on the next day. In finding the duration of the 10th tithi 
in ghatis the followers of the Vaisnava sect in Sholapur, Karnatak and major 
part of the Deccan, follow the Aryapaksa. The work, Karana Prakasa, 
follows the Aryapak§a, and any tithi calculated by it happens to be longer than 
that calculated by the Surya Siddhanta or Brahma Siddhanta, by about 2 or 3 
ghatis. The author does not think that an almanac giving all tithis as calcu¬ 
lated from the Karanaprakasa is any where in use at present ; because in order 
to prepare Grahalaghava almanacs, tables which are given in Tithi Cintamani 
are available, and the calculations are made very quickly with their help ; 
there are no similar means for making calculations according to Karanapra¬ 
kasa For this reason, the followers of Vaisnava sect, especially in Maharastra, 
use the Grahalaghava almanacs for other tithis, but adopt the Aryapaksa 
in the case of Ekadasi only. And this too is done only approximately on the 
assumption that the Aryapaksa’s tithi is always longer than that of Graha¬ 
laghava paksa by about two ghatis. Hence, jt the almanac according^ to 
Grahalaghava shows the duration of the 10th tithi as 54 ghatis, the next tithi, 
viz the 11th tithi, is regarded as ‘dasami-viddha,’ as its duration is bound to be 
56 ghatis according to Aryapaksa. The Grahalaghava almanac for Saka, 
1809 gives 52 B — 15 p , as the duration of the 10th tithi on Friday, m the dark 
half of Asadha, 54 g — 32 p as that of the llt^ tithi on Saturday, and 55 s —39 p 
as that of the 12th tithi on Sunday*. According to this calculation, the Eka¬ 
dasi is not “dasamividdha”, nor is there any other reason for recommending 
two davs for observing Ekadasi ; and hence, all Marathi almanacs have shown 
Ekadasi as falling on Saturday. But the author had a chance to meet a 
Vaisnava Acarya of Raichur side, along with a party of his disciples. He 
told the author that they were going to observe the Ekadasi on the second day, 
and on being asked the reason why, he uttered some words like Arvapak§a, 
Karanaprakasa, lipta etc. but he did not understand what Aryapaksa and 
Karanaprakasa meant. And after a few searching questions he admitted that 
they were going to observe the Ekadasi on the next day, because they had 
received such instructions from Dharwar. The author does not think that 
any one even in those parts actually calculates tithis from Karanaprakasa. 
He has also seen a manuscript almanafc of Saka 1758 compiled at Bijaput. 
It also appears to have been calculated with the help of Grahalaghava or similar 
other works. It had, however, shown separately the 10th and 11th tithis 
calculated from Karanaprakasa. The author once met a Vai§nava astronomer 
from Sholapur who told him that they used to calculate the duration of EkadaSi 
only sometimes from Karanaprakasa. A learned astrono mer from Bid once 

These figures have been copied from the Grahalaghava almanac published in the Sayana 
Pahcafiga of Saka 1809. 
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met him in Saka 1806. He knew the complete method of calculation 
on Karapaprakasa but he told the author that they did not always make 
their calculations from Karanaprakasa. I actually did the calculations fo™ the 

5 ^!!?qp r ! f rr6d t0 above ’ froD ? *^WPrakMa and obtained its duration ss 
TT . 59 . a [ ter ? aea 5 sunrise and 56 ghatis after true sunrise, for the longitude 
Ujja t ? lm i.' A n sh ? rt ’ tke Kara haprakasa is still in use to a certain extent 
g h t e on?° r had t0 takC a 0t ° f trouble m Procuring a copy of the work, and 


The Three Schools 

* £ SST 

couM'nTt^have^xis^e^be^or^^'^her^^a^o^on^M^ii-°t tf Cr “ eri °” 

Saka 1493) known as MuhOrta Martanda, wK sm.es Aat tetitM TcSnn 
to Aryapaksa is longer than that according to Brahmartaksa bv ^ 

ghatis. This work and the Grahalaghava’showth£7*h b °r * 
of Saka era, the differences of the three school? fA™ wfj 5th ^ C f DtUI ? 
had become acute and each had its own circle nf finP ’ ® r ^ ima and Saura) 
and Rajamrganka are wor£s^ foUowTng^t 

can be said to belong to the SauranakL ^ P Xha hdakhadya 

prior to Saka 1014 following the Arvapaksa is W ° fk com P iled 

schools appear to have become clearly divergent fromlaka Km*’ ** 
even from Leila's time, and their followe I might ha* bet. Tj* 
their respective creed. S begUE to take P nde m 

The positions of planets mentioned in Grahalaghava as beloncH™ x 
paksa have been calculated from the Karan apraS ^ g Arya_ 


Bhasvati Karana 


Date, Author and place 

has™™ compiled byln L^nomer'name^ 35 S“ ep x ochal year. It 
commentator of Bhasvati Karana sav^ tW d <s S f_ tanaada - Amruddha, the 
Purusottamapuri that is Taojinnsth ’ SE -^ S ^ at ^ atananda was a resident of 
by him are t?ue for that S 4 PUn ’ and . that the epochal positions given 

epochal positions are rivS“s faSf 0 " f f'»«d is that® the 

the siddhanta works are compiled But rt>e« n J?* SP ?Sl?- ° f * e P ,ace where 
to have departed from the convention .inn. j Utilor pf^hasvatilaarana appears 
away from the meridian of THia™? 11 ’ S i n ? Ja S annat bapurI happens to be far 


- •-- meaning, "alter salu 

help of Karaijaprakaaa to calculate figures for Elcdaail with tn<» 

sttssss* ^^awsat-SSS 
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the feet of Murari (Lord Krsna). From this, Madhava, one of his commen¬ 
tators, says that he was a Vaisnava. “Satananda observes in the first Adhikara- 

3r*i inn 

Translation.—' “Now by favour of God Mihira, I compile a brief work equal 
to the Surya Siddhanta in merit”’ 

Basis 

Madhava, one of the commentators of his Bhasvatlkarana interprets the' 
word “Mihira’ as the sun, and interprets the words “like his Siddhanta” as 
“from the Surya Siddhanta”, and he has attempted to explain the positions 
and motions of planets in it with the help of the modern Surya Siddhanta, but 
he has failed in this attempt. He is everywhere required to justify his stand by 
remarking that “the Acarya has ignored the slight differences.” Madhava 
has not at all understood the fact that Satananda compiled this Karana work 
with the help of the Surya Siddhanta of Varaba’s Panca Siddhantika. The 
Panca Siddhantika appears to have gone quite out of vogue in his time (Saka 
1442) and this may have been the reason for misunderstanding. The author 
has seen many other commentaries on Bhasvati but they do not explain the 
basis of the ‘Ksepaka’. 

The epochal positions given by the Bhasvati are those, true for the moment 
of true Aries Ingress of Thursday, the New Moon day of the ‘amanta’ Caitra of 
Saka 1021. The author could not exactly find for what moment on that day 
they are true, and hence, he could not verify if they agree upto minutes and 
seconds of longitude. However, the epochal positions are definitely true for 
the day of tne true Aries Ingress and they agree,* for the most part with the 
figures obtained after applying the corrections (given on page 78) to mean 
places calculated from the Surya Siddhanta, given in the Panca Sidahantika of 
Varaha. From this it is proved beyond doubt that the planetary positions 
cited cy Bhasvati are those obtained by applying the Varaha’s corrections to 
the places derived from the original Surya Siddhanta. The annual motiors 
of planets are also given in the same way. 

True Aries Ingress 

The calculation of mean places, according to this work, is based, not on 
ahargana but on ‘varsagana’ (i.e. the number of years elapsed), and it has 
already been pointed in the discussion on Kamalamartanda (page 107) that 
this method is very convenient. All other Karana works which advocate the 
calculation of mean places from ‘varsagana’ start with the moment of mean 
Aries Ingress ; but this work starts with the moment of the true Aries Ingress. 
In preparing his plenetary tables Keropant has based the calculation of the 
planet’s places on the true Aries Ingress. 

Centisimal System 

SatSnanda’s work has one more speciality, viz. that he has adopted a centi- 

. ’The ahargana for verifying the epochal position given in Bhaswati as calculated from 
c P° c k °0 Pafica Siddhantika comes to 216962. One can easily see how labrious it would 

to do the multiplication and divisions with this figure. If on the other hand the work 
had given the rates of annual motion, the basic figure would have been (1021—427)=594 and 
the planetary calculation would have been far more easy. 
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simal system, for starting the epochal positions and the multipliers and divisors- 
required in the calculation of the motions of planets. Ir doing so he has- 
mentioned the positions and motions of the Sun and the Moor in terms of 
Naksatras and those for Mars and other planets in terms of Rasis (Signs). 
The author quotes two examples of this. 1 he rate of annual motion of the 
moon has been given as 995§—. These are centisimal parts. This number, 
divided by 100, would give the required number of Naksatras. This would 
995|x800 

give_-——7966f minutes=4T2°46'40." The adoption of the motion in 

100 

centisimal units such as 995jj involves much less labour than that involved in 
adopting the motion in terms of signs, degrees, etc. Another example. The 
epochal position of Saturn is given as 594. This, is given in terms of signs. 
The figure 594 when interpreted as so many centisimal units would give 

594 

-=5 S 28°12' 

100 

This system is somewhat similar to the present decimal system. One 
cannot say if the author of this Karana work adopted the name Satananda. 
because he loved the Satamsa (centisimal) system. 

Contents 

The Bhaswati consists of the following eight Adhikaras (chapters)—(i) 
‘tithi dhruva’ (ii) ‘grahadhruva’ (iii) true tithi (iv) true places of planets (v) 
three problems (vi) lunar eclipse (vii) solar eclipse and (viii) graphs. These 
consist of about 60 verses in all in different metres. 

Bhasvatf has assumed Saka, 450 as the zero precession year, and 1' as the 
annual rate of precession. 

Commentaries 

There is a commentary on Bhasvati written in Saka 1417 by Aniruddha of 
Varanasi from which it appears that there were many other commentaries on it 
written before. Madhava’s commentary was written about Saka 1442. He 
was a resident of Kanauj, (Kanyakubja). Another commentary was written 
by Gangadhara in Saka 1607. There is yet another commentary dated about 
Saka 1577. Colebrooke says that Balabhadra’s commentary was written in 
Saka 1330*. From the catalogue* of Sanskrit books prepared by Aufrecht, 
the title of this commentary appears to be Balabodhini. According to Aufre- 
cht’s Catalogue there are following additional commentaries on Bhasvati- 
karana Bhasvatikaranapaddhati ; Tatvaprakasika by Ramakrsna ; Bhas- 
vaticakrarasmyudaharana by Ramakrsna ; Udaharana by Satanarda ; Udaha- 
rana by Vrndavana. Similarly, there are commentaries by Acyutabhatta, 
Gopala, Cakravipradasa, Rameswara, Sadananda and a “prakrit” commentary 
by Vanamali. 

Most of these commentators hail from Northern India. It shows that 
Bhasvatikarana was well known on that side. It is not at present known there, 
nor did I come across a reference to it in any other work. 

Kara^ottama 

Date 

This Karana work has been mentioned at several places by Mahadeo in his 
commentary on Sripati Ratnamala. Mahadev quotes from this Karana on 

*The German Oriental Society has published at Leipzig in the year 1891, a very big 
extensive catalogue of Sanskrit books (Catalogus Catalogorum) prepared by a Germano 
scholar Theodor Aufrecht, on the basis of 56 long lists of Sanskrit books, 19 of which 
Contained particulars of books at different places in Europe and 37 of those available iu India. 
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precession. “Saka vasutryambara candra hir.ah”, which means, “Saka dimi¬ 
nished by 1038”. Similarly, he quotes also the following lines from it :— 
(i) “kala rupa yatah karanasaradah sa satayuta” and (ii) “Karanottamadau 
capyayanamsa dasasamkhyah”, meaning (i) The precession in Kalas (minutes) 
is 600, equal to the years elapsed before the date of (compilation of) the Karana 
and (ii) the ayanamsas adopted by the Karanottama at its beginning are ‘ten’. 
This clearly shows that the work, Karanottama, was compiled in Saka 1038. 
That Saka 438 was taken to be zero precession year, and that the annual rate of 
precession was 1A statement from the Tajakasara (Saka 1445) viz that the 
places of planets should be calculated from .Suryatulya, Karanottama or Raja 
Mrgahka has already been given on page 41. Out of those Suryatuly a 
might have been a work following the Saurapaksa ;Rajamrganka has alreadey 
been shown to belong to Brahmapaksa. Hence, it seems that the third, Kara¬ 
nottama, probably belonged to Aryapaksa ; that it was in use in Saka 1445, is 
obvious from the Saka year of Tajakasara. I have not read or heard of the work 
being available in use anywhere at present. 

MAHESVARA 

He was the father of Bhaskaracarya, the famous astronomer and author of 
Siddhanta Siromani. His date of birth may be about the year Saka 1000 and his 
works may have been written about the year 1030 to 1040. The account of his 
ancestry will be found later in the account of Bhaskaracarya. According to the 
inscription of Ananta Deva, his great grandson, he compiled “Sekhara” a 
Karana work, Laghujatakatika, a work on astrology, and the work entitled 
Pratistha vidhidipaka (see account of Bhaskaracarya). Vrttasata is another 
work written by him. It may be identical with the Muhurta work named 
Vrttasata. 

ABHILASITARTHA cintAmani 

THE AUTHOR 

King Someswara III of the Uttara Calukya dynasty, whQ was otherwise 
known as Bhulokamalla or Sarvajnya Bhupala, compiled the work “Abhilasi- 
tartha Cintamani or Manasollasa. It contains a number of subjects of which 
astronomy is one. The work has adopted Saka 1Q51 as the epoch for planetary 
calculation. The following lines are found written with reference to it :— 


FiTSWTmf ^FTfcT SFlfqfgfq I 11 

VO O 

Translation : — 


It appears from this that the work has given epochal positions for Friday, 
the first lunar day of the bright half of Caitra of the above Saka year, and the 
places of planets have been calculated from the ahargana. As the author has 
not actually seen the work, it is not known from what Siddhrnta-work the planet’s 
places have been calculated. 


*See Prof. Bhandarkar’s History of the Deccan (English) Journal of the Royal Asiatie 
Society, New Service. 
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OTHER WORKS AND AUTHORS BEFORE SA KA 1072 

Bhaskaracarya’s Siddhantasiromani cites the names of a number of wprks, 
among which there are some which have not been described so far. 

Madhava’s Siddhanta Cudamani has been referred to twice in Siromani (see 
pages 234 and 269 of Pandit Bapudeva’s book). This Siddhanta is not now 
available. 

Bhaskaracarya’s ‘Bijaganfta’ (algebra) refers to Brahma and Visnu Daivajnya 
as writers on algebra who lived before him. Their works are not available at 
present. Of them, Brahma may be the author of Karanaprakasa. 

BHASKARACARYA 

He was a very famous astronomar. Not only is his fame resounding 
throughout our country for the last 700 years, but it has reached even the 
foreign countries. A brief account of his work will now be given. 

He has the Siddhanta .Siromani and the Karana Kutuhala, two astronomical 
works, to his credit. He writes in the Siromani. 

HIS DATE 

7WJT snf *pn II II 


Translation :— 

“I was born in the Saka year 1036 and I compiled the Siddhanta Siromani 
when I was 36 (58th verse).” 

This shows that the year of his birth was Saka 1036 and that h.e compiled 
Siddhanta Siromani when he was in his 36th year. The epoch adopted for the 
Karanakutuhala is Saka 1105. From this, he appears to have compiled it in that 
year. He has himself written a commentary named Vasanabhasya on two 
chapters of the Siddhanta Siromani, Grahaganita and Goladhyaya. At one 
place (in the chapter on the soli-lunar parallels of declination) in it he observes 
*‘I have similarly quoted the ‘Sarakhandakas’ in the karana work” ; and he has, 
at some places in the commentary adopted 11° as the ayanamsa. This ayana- 
msa value of 11°, according to his view, was true in Saka 1105. So he seems 
to have written the commentary about the Saka year 1105. However, a part 
of the commentary may have been written before this and some portion may 
possibly have been written along with the original Siddhanta. He compiled 
the Karana work in the 69th year of his age and a portion of the commentary 
also was written then. This speaks of his energy and intelligence at such a 
ripe age. Such people are very rare in our country at present. His works 
and other works also contain so much evidence about his date that there is 
absolutely no doubt about it. 
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ANCESTRY 

Bhaskaracarya has recorded a brief history of his ancestors and has 
-mentioned the place of his residence in the following verses :— 

f§^r: I 

^firF^TcffWi “^TWjfT ^fsrif|5^Tfrrf! 

II %\ II 

f^t ^fe*rosT ^ 

% '■" ■“■ w oO 

n n 

srsmarnn 

Translation : 

(61) There was a Brahmana, Mahesvara by name, and belonging to Sandilya 

‘Gotra\ who lived in the village of Vijjadavida, which was sheltered by the 
ranges of Sahyadri mountains, and which was inhabited by learned men well 
versed in the three Vedas. He was the formost among astrologers and best of 
virtuous persons, a treasure of all knowledge and shilled in the study of the 
Srati and Smtri works. f 

(62) The poet Bhaskara, who was his son and worshiped his feet was very 
intelligent and he compiled a Siddhanta work which was aimed at being the 
enlightener of the ignorant and very much liked by the scholars, which was full 
of true and clear statements, accompanied by reasoning,which was easily 
intelligible to learned men and antidote to wrong thinking. 

It is clear from this that his gotra was sandilya ; his father’s name was 
Mahesvara from whom he got his learning. His place of residence was Bijjada- 
vida, near the Sahyadri mountains. 

There is a village named Patan 10 miles S. W., of Calisgaon, in Khandes ; 
at present it is a deserted place. In that village there is a stone inscription* in 
the Bhavani’s temple. Cangadeo, a grandson of Bhaskaracarya was an astro- 
nomer at the court of king Singhana of the Yadava dynasty. This Singhana 
(Simha) ruled at Devagiri from Saka 1132 to 1159. Cangadeo built a math 
(monastery) at Patan for the teaching works of Bhaskaracarya and those of 
ms descendants. King Saideva of Nikhumbha dynasty, a feudal king of sing¬ 
hana made an endowment for the maintenance of this monastery in Saka 1129 

Tt a*"!? 16 l jatR hhau Paji discovered the inscription and published it in the journal of the 
■ A. So, N. S. Vol. I p. 414 if. It was. again printed well on p. 340 ff, Vol I, of 
P‘ graph *a Indica , and Patan, the name of the village occurs in it. 
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and his brother, Hemadi, also made a grant. This information can be ob¬ 
tained from the above inscription. Cangdeva has drafted the contents of the 
inscription, a few years after Saka 1128. The monastery does not exist now ; 
but one finds traces of its existence. This inscription gives an account of the 
forefathers and successors of Bhaskaracarya as follows 

to: i 

^TTcft I II ^ II lj 

TO: 3RTT I ^WTOTOmfr II ?tll •; 

*nf?rfaTOS: I 

^ ^fsfr Tt ^ft fa^rrsV 
=s^TO II II 

■ v 

* ' - •) 

II II 1 

^^T^TT^^Szrf^T TOT TTRrT: I TOTl%f Tt ?T%: f^T- II W It | 

' " & 

topt ^r: t i 

jw TC 3T: II II I 

^iw^nrf«TT: h | 

to! f?mTa ii *y u 

Translation :— 

(17) Trivikrama, the best of poets, was born in the Sandilya family. A 

son was bom to him ; he was named Bhaskarabhatta and was made the 
* Master of learning * by king Bhoja. * 

(18) From him was born a son Govinda, who resembled Govinda (Lord: 
Krsna), from whom was bora a son, named Pravakara, who was another 
Prabhakara (Sun). 




(19) From him was born Manoratha who was the fulfiller of “manorathV* 

(i.e. aspirations) of good men, and the great poet Mahesvara was born from him. 

% 

(20) His son, a scholar was so great and famous that his feet were worshipped 
by groups of scholars, he was the fruit borne by the creeper in the form of 
learning, he was the store of all knowledge, and he attained so much fame and 
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wHh 0 h?s e disdple* ere C ° Uld ^ rely b; f ° Und a “ y ° ne on earth t0 debate even 

(21) Laksmidhara was the son of Bhaskara. He was at the helm of all 

learned men who interpreted the Vedas and was the leader of logicians an d 
was an expert in the science of ‘ mimansa gicians.ana 

(22) He being known to be well versed in all sciences was invited bv kine 

Jaitrapala to his court, and was made the leader of all scholars. Y g 

(23) From him was born a son named Caneadeo wTin wac th*'»«.* 

astrologer at the court of Emperor SinghanaHe ’ constnirtif * ”J 0S * 

with the intention of propagating Bhaskafacarya’s works! d monastery 

o.,? 4 ? ^H 1 . the works compiled by Bhaskara, the chief of which was the 
Siddhantasiromani, and also the works compiled by his descendants I?e to be 
regularly studied m my monsatery. a re to be 

Bhaskaracaryd’s genealogical table, prepared on the basis of the above 
verses is given m the margin me aDove 


Trivikrama 

1 

Bhaskara Bhatta 
; 1 

Govinda 

1 

Prabhakara 

1 

Manoratha 

1 

Mahesvara 

1 

Bhaskara 

1 

Laksmidhara 

1 

Canga Deo 


The gotra and the name of Bhaskara’s father in this 

Arcordh. 1 ? tn°th * giV6n • by J Mskarac arya himself. 
According to the inscription, the sixth person upwards 

Rw B R^ k i? raCar} L a in the table v was the tutor to king 

taka 1 o^ Ska p a ’ i! he au *n r of siroma hb was born in 
kaka 1036. ^Reckoning 20 years as the average for a 

generation, Bhaskara, the tutor of Bhoja, may be taken 

to have been born in Saka 936. Hence it was not 

impossible for him to be the tutor of king Bhoia, the 

author of Rajamrganka, who lived in Saka 964 The 

inscriptions further says that Laksmidhara, the son of 

Bhaskara, the author of Siromani, was invited by kina 

Jaitrapala to his court and thaft his grandson, Cangadeo 

was astronomer at the Court of Emperor Singhana* 

SateumIn Tm va fr ty r,ded ’,. at Deva P ri from 
Saka 1132 to 1169. S °” Smghana rU ' ed fr ° m 

nearAeMver r^V^T^' BahS1, 10 mdes north of Calisgaon, in Khandes, 
goddes sS ° o a™ er . e isan mscription in this villge in the temple of 
Manoratha J n f , t0 lb ,I? mseri P tl0| i. Mahesvara was the son of 

Ganaoari ’nf. ?" d A y ?°! ra ; h,s son was Sripati who l> ad a son, named 
Sinha P (Sineh?nal v-a ntad n° WaS lhe , He : ld Astrologer at the Court of King 

'ioned tem<5e“ a n /,n adaV ?a dy,laS, , y - In SaIca I144 ' he built lhe above men- 
This deserration of f 1 * g f ddess ’ 14 was he who got the inscription carved. 
inscripS The first » e ry , agrees q :i ,te with tbat ® ven m ‘he Cangadeo’s 
ofdmwork, ^LmaySti^Katha™ ™ Cangadeo ’ s inscription, is the author 

•See Prof. Bhandarkar's BisUra «S ike Deccan, (English) p. 82 . 

V °’- ITI - The inscription 
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THE PLACE OF RESIDENCE 

Bhaskaracarya has not stated that he was patronised by any king, nor 
do we get such information in either of the two inscriptions. According to 
his statement, Vijjalavida, was the place of his residence. The last two : 
letters of this word suggest that Bid might have been the place. But Bid is a 
place in the Nizam state, 80 miles to the east of Ahmedanager. It is not 
situated near the Sahyadri ranges, and it is learnt from enquiry that there are < 
no descendants of Bhaskaracarya living there at present. The Lilavati of 
Bhaskara was translated in Persian, by Akbar’s orders in 1587 A.D. (Saka 
1509). The translator has stated in it that the birth place of the author was < 
Bidar in the Deccan. Bidar is a place about 100 miles to the east of Sholapur* j 
in the Nizam State, but it is not near the Sahyadris. It is a place 30 miles to 
the east of the well known city of Kalyan. The kings of the calukya dynasty 
were ruling at Kalyan at the time of Bhaskaracarya. Even though such a ; 
great kindgom existed so near, nothing is mentioned anywhere about the* 
association of Bhaskaracarya with it. From this, we may conclude that 
Bidar was not Bhaskaracarya’s place of residence. 

} 

It is stated in the 22nd verse of the Canga Deo’s inscription that “king 
Jaitrapala called Laksmidhara, son of Bhaskaracarya from the town, ‘Patau’.., 
The village of Patan is very near to Devagiri (Daulatabad), the capital of the 
Yadava Kings and it is near the Candwad hills which are off shoots of the . 
Sahyadris ; that is, it is “ sheltered by the Sahyadri range ”, in the words of' 
Bhaskaracarya. The village of Bahai where Anant-Deo, a descendant of. 
Bhaskara built the temple, is only about 20 miles from Patan. This shows 
that Bhaskaracarya’s original place of residence was, beyond doubt, the village^ 
Patan itself or some village near it bearing some such name as Vijjalavida. 
It is not known at present. 

Subject matter of Siddhdnta Siromani 

The Siddhdnta Siromani is divided into four main parts which are also / 
called Chapters. Each part has a number of chapters in it. The first part is 
termed as the ‘Patiganita’ or Lilavati, by the author. This can be said to be an 
independent work on arithmetic and mensuration.. It consists of about 278 
verses. In between are also given explanations of examples in prose. In th« 
beginning are given in it some tables of various measures ; next follow the terms 
for the places of digits in a number up to ‘ parardha ’ which is the 18th place. 
Next come the eight fundamental operations, addition, subtraction, multipli¬ 
cation, division, square and square root, and cube and cube root. They are 
termed 4 parikarmastaka ’. Then come subjects like, fundamental operations 
for fractions and those for zero, 4 istakarma ’ (unitary method), rule of three, 
rule of five, progressions etc. Similarly, these are followed by areas and volumes 
of different figures and solids. Next come subjects like “ kuttakaganit, pafesika 
viparyaya and sarvamsika viparyaya ”, amongst which is given an example 
of special importance. 44 A peacock was sitting on a pole, 9 cubits in height. 
It saw a serpent at a distance of 27 cubits, approaching a hole at the foot of the 
pole. It jumped to catch the serpent. Both moved at the same speed. How 
far away from the pole will they meet? ” The answer given is 4 12 cubits away 
from the pole ’. This answer is correct if the peacock is supposed to have 


*See Pott’s Algebra ( 1886 ) Sec. II. 
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flown along the hypotenuse of the right angled triangle i.e. 15 cubits m a 
straight line. But it is worthnoting that the important mathematical idea 
that the path of a flying peacock would be a curve much different from the 
circumference of a circle which is not found in other Sanskrit works, had 
occurred to Bhaskaracarya. It is needless to say that such popular beliefs 
as that one can count the leaves of a tree by studying Lilavati, are baseless ; 
but they indicate people’s reverence for the work. The second part of the work 
is known as ‘ bijaganita ’ (Algebra). It contains the following subjects 
the addition etc. of positive and negative numbers, of unknown quantities and 
of surds. Then come the chapters on subjects like ‘ kuttaka 5 and ‘ varga- 
prakriti simple equations of one unknown quantity, simultaneous equations 
of more than'one unknown and equations involving squares and higher powers 
of one or more unknown quantities. This consists of about 213 verses m all, 
with some prose portions in between. 

The parts known as ‘ goladhyaya ’ and ‘ ganitadhyaya are devoted to 
astronomy. The first part treats of all subjects related to planetary calculations 
which have been mentioned in the list of Adhikara given in tbe Introduction. 
The number of verses in it, including those in the commentary, is stated to be 
4346. The part known as ‘ goladhyaya ’ deals with the theory of all questions 
discussed in the ‘ ganitadhyaya a description of the three worlds, a ch ^P^ r 
on instruments of observation etc. The number of verses mentioned is 2100. 
in the end is given a very short but important chapter named “ jyotpatti . 
in the middle is given a short chapter entitled 4 description of seasons , it has 
been coifipiled by Bhaskaracarya only to exhibit his poetic gift. 

His Capability 

Bhaskaracarya has adopted from the Brahmasiddhanta the numbers of 
revolutions and other elements of all planets given in the chapter on mean 
places and the degrees of epicycles in the chapter on true places. The correc¬ 
tions to be applied to mean positions of planets have been taken m to^o trom 
the work ‘ Rajamrganka Even the precessional motion has been taken 
from earlier works. In short, there is nothing new in Bhaskaracarya s works 
which is obtainable by observation ; but his work is full of knowledge obtain¬ 
able only after deep study. This sort of knowledge is the origin of the theory 
of the Science of astronomy. The work Siddhantasiromani has reached sue 
a high degree of excellence on account of various simplified methods and the 
explanation of their underlying theory, covering all subjects from the trifling 
calculation of planets’ places from ‘ ahargana ’ to'abstruse questions like tha 
of parallax and the sine theory, that we can really understand the essence ol 
Indian astronomy by reading even this single work ; and it appears that it is 
on account of this Bhaskaracarya became so very famous. Several works ot 
varying quality might have been thrown into the background because ot this 
work. In view of the fact that even the Brahma Siddhanta which was revered 
by Bhaskaracarya like a preceptor, was surpassed by Bhaskara Siddhanta, 
pne can easily guess how many other authors might have been consigned too - 
ivion because of Bhaskara’s works. The period from Aryabhata .! to Bhaskara- 
ctrya is regarded as the most brilliant period so far as the development o 
Indian Astronomy is concerned. It is during this very period that the Kha ip s 

of Baghdad in their days of prosperity invited astronomers from India, got the 

Hindu works translated into Arabic and Latin, and the Arabs and vj ree s 
became disciples of Hindus. It was in this very period that the problem o 
‘ Ayana * motion was fully studied. Several authors of works might av 
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flourished in this flourishing period of astronomy ; but some of them are now 
known only in name, while some others are not even so lucky, it is no doubt 
due to the march of time ; but it is felt at the same time that Bhaskaracarya was 
responsible for this to a great degree. No other author of equal calibre was 
born after him. Bhaskaracarya’s works are well known in every nook and 
corner of the sub-continent of India. Not only this, but they have been, 
translated also even in foreign languages. But it is the misfortune of our 
country that such a genius failed to make any of the important discoveries 
made in Europe in modern times or even lay the foundation of at least one of 
them. Bhaskaracarya did not make any efforts in respect of observation. 
The author inclined to believe even from his meagre experience that if he had 
done it, his intelligence which was devoted to the task of merely explaining 
theories like a commentator would have definitely been diverted to new dis¬ 
coveries. 

His works contain nothing new ; still, because he has devoted all his 
intellectual power to theory, his works do contain some new discoveries which 
are obtainable by study and not by observation. To him the knowledge of the 
sphere was at his fingure’s ends. He has suggested a number of new methods 
in the chapter on three problems and has shown his ingenuity in dealing with 
several questions in them. Earlier astronomers had not described, in their study 
of the gnomon, the method of calculating the length of the shadow in any 
whatever direction but he alone has described it. He has remarked, “ Earlier 
astronomers had been labouring under a delusion in respect of the calculation of 
the Mahapai (Soli-lunar parallel of declination); ldescribed the correct method”. 
Earlier astronomers appear to be regarding the arc of the latitude to be lying 
along the declination circle, that is perpendicular to the equator but he has 
clearly shown that latitude is perpendicular to the ecliptic. The correction 
known as ‘ udayantar ’ is one of his discoveries. It is briefly described here :— 

“ When finding planets’ places from the ahargana, the days are all supposed 
to be of equal length ; but actually they ard not so. Even at the equator, 
the days are somewhat longer or shorter than 60 ghatis (i.e. 24 hours) and this 
causes the difference between the moments of mean and true sunrise. The 
places of planets calculated from the ahargana are true for mean sunrise. 
To deduce their places true for the true sunrise, earlier writers have prescribed 
the corrections known as ‘ bhujantar ’ and ' cara’. Bhaskaracarya has pres¬ 
cribed one more correction known as ‘ udayantara ’. The sun’s motion in 
the ecliptic is not always uniform. The time of true sunrise differs from that 
of mean sunrise according to the equation of centre, that is, the difference 
between the trud and mean longitude of the sun. The correction due to this 
is called ‘ Bhujantar ’. The earth rotates round its axis : it rotates in the 
plane of the equator and not in that, of the ecliptic. It is on account of this 
fact, that the 30° arc of the ecliptic does not always require the same time to 
come above the horizon as an equal arc of the equator. The correction 
necessary to cover this irregularity has been called 'Udayantara’ by Bhaskara¬ 
carya and this correction is evidently necessary to be applied. The corrections 
of ‘ bhujantara ’ and ' udayantara ’ together are included into one term called 
“the equation of time” by the European astronomers. Thus Udayantara 
was one of the discoveries of Bhaskaracarya. Ranganatha, the commentator 
of the Surya Siddhanta has attempted to show in his commentary on the 59th 
chapter that this correction was desired by the author of the Surya Siddhanta 
and has remarked that the author had not mentioned it as it was very 
small. The author of the Siddhantatatvaviveka has attempted to refute 
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Bhaskaracarya’s argument about the need of the adoption of this correction 
of 1 udayantara ’, but this attempt has proved futile as it shows sheer obstinacy. 
The Siddhanta-siromabi discusses new. trivial questions other than that of 
‘ udayantara ’ and has in the discussion pointed out at two or three places, 
Brahmagupta’s error”. 

Karana Kutuhala . - 

The Karana work, Karaba-Kutuhala, has adopted Saka 1105 as the epocha 
year. The moment of sunrise on Thursday, the new moon day of Phalguna 
of Saka 1104, is the epoch for which the positions are given. The mean places 
have been calculated from ahargana. Bhaskaracarya regards his work as 
comparable to Brahma Siddhanta, but as a matter of fact, it is so, only when 
the corrections recommended by Rajamrganka are applied. It is also called 
“ Grahagamakutuhala ”. It was very well known. Some persons use this 
for calculation even now. It has already been pointed out that the figures 
claimed by' the author of the Grahalaghava, as belonging to Brahmapaksa, 
have been taken from this work. There is a voluminous work called “ Jagac- 
cabdrikasaranj ” containing tables which are used to calculate planets’ places- 
according to this work. The Karana Kutuhala contains the following ten 
Adhikdras (chapters) (i) mean places (ii) true places (iii) three problems (iv) lunar 
eclipse (v) solar eclipse (vi) rising and setting (vii) elevation of moon’s cusps 
(viii) conjunction of planets (ix) Mahapata (x) purvasambhava (possibility 
of eclipses). These respectively contain 17,23,17,24,10,15,5,7, 16 and 5 verses, 
making 139 verses in all. 

Commentaries 

No other astronomical work can boast of having so many commentaries on 
them as the works of Bhaska,racarya. Some of them deal with all the four 
sections of the Siddhantasiromabi. Some others are written on only the first 
part called Lilavati, some on only the second part known as ‘ Bijagabita ’ and 
still others deal with the two parts 1 grahagabitadhyaya ’ and ‘goladhyaya’. 
The commentaries on Lilavati are mentioned below 

Gangadhara, the son of Govardhana and a resident of Jambusara, has written 
a commentary called ‘ Ganitamrtasagarj ’ ; it probably belongs* to Saka 
1342. This was also known as ' Ankamftasagari ’, and the Aufrecht catalogue 
states that Laksmidhara was another name of Gangadhara. Gabesa Daivajnya, 
the author of Grahalaghava, wrote his commentary known as ‘ Buddhivilasini , 
in Saka 1467. Dhanesvara Daivajnya has written a commentary called 
‘ Lilavatibhusana’. Mahidasa has written one in Saka 1509. The commentary 
known as Lilavativivrtti has been written by Munisvara in about the year 
1557. The commentary by Mahidhara, known as Lilavativivaraba, refers to 
Munisvara ; from this it appears to have been written after Saka 1557. The 
Aufrecht Catalogue mentions the following additional commentaries : 

The ‘ Ganitamrta Lahari' by Ramaktsba, son of Nrsimha, (1339 A.D.) ; 
the Pattganita kaumudi, a commentary by Narayaba, son of Nrsimha (1357 
A.D.). Manoranjana by Ramkrsnadeo, son of Sadadeva i The LtJavatt-_ 
bhusana by Ramacandra ; Nisr'stadutl by Visvarupa ; Ganitamrtakupika 
by Suryadasa ; the Udaharana by Candrasekhara Patanayak ; Udaharaba by 
Visveswara and commentaries by^Damodara, Devisahaya, Parasurama Rama- 
datta, Laksminatha, Vrndavana, Sridhara Maithila etc. Of these, the “Nisrs- 
taduti ” commentary appears to belong to Munisvara, because Visvarupa 
was another name of Munisvara. 
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The commentaries on ‘ Bijaganita ’ :—The commentary known asBljana- 
vankura by KrsPa, the famous astronomer at the court of Emperor Jahangir 
was written in about Saka 1524. It is also known as BIjapallava and Kalpa- 
latavatara. It is very extensive. There is a commentary known as Bijaprabodha 
written by Ramakrsna, son of Laksmana, who was the son of Nrsimha Deo 
of Amraoti. This Ramakrsna calls himself a disciple of jMunisvara. From 
this it appears that it belongs to about Saka 1570. The Aufrecht catalogue 
mentions “ Bijavivrttikalpalata ” by Paramasukha, and ‘ XJdahara^a ’ by 
Kjparama, as additional commentaries. 

Ganesa Daivajnya, author of the Grahaldghava, has written a commentary 
on “ Grahagapitadhyaya and Goladhyaya ”. Ganesa, the great grandson of 
Ganesa Daivajnya, the author of the Grahaldghava, wrote a commentary 
known as ‘ Siromanj Prakasa, about Saka 1500. The commentary known as 
VasanakaJpalata or Vasanavartika by Nrsimha, a resident of Golagram, 
belongs to Saka 1543. The Marici commentary by Munisvara or VisVa- 
rupa is very extensive and the best one. It was written m Saka 1557. Siddhan- 
tasuryodaya, a commentary by Gopinatha, brother of Raghunatha and son of 
Bhairava, was written after Saka 1450. 

The following are the commentaries on the complete work of Siddhan- 
tasiromani :--Suryadasa, son'of Jnyanaraja, has written a commentary known 
as Suryaprakasa on all the four sections. The part of this commentary relating 
to Lilavati and Blja was written in S^ka 1460. Paramadisvara, the commentator 
of Aryabhata I, is said to have written a commentary called Siddhantadipika 
on the works of Bhaskaracarya. It appears to have been written on all the 
four sections. The commentary “ Mitabhasinl ”, by Ranganatha, son of 
Nrsimha, a resident of Golagram, was written soon after Saka 1580. 

The Aufrecht Catalogue mentions the following additional commentaries :— 
The ‘ Ganitatatvacintamani by Laksmidasa, son of Vacaspati (1501 A.D.) 
The Udaharafia, by Visvanatha ; and the commentaries by Rajagiripravasi 
Cakracu^amani, Jayalaksmaha or Jaya Laksmi, Mahesvara, Mohandasa, 
Laksminatha, Vacaspatimitra (?) and Harihara. Most of them might be con¬ 
fined to Grahaganitadhyaya and Goladhyaya only. 

The Karana' Kutuhala, has been ^commented upon by Sodhala, by Padma- 
nabha, son of Narmada, and by Satikar kavi. The last commentary has 
adopted Saka 1541 as the year for its examples. There is a commentary 
dated Saka 1482, which contains an example ; the commentator was a resident 
of Unnata Durga. The place has 4-48 as the palabha and 60 yojanas west, 
as de^dntar (longitude). The Aufrecht Catalogue mentions the following 
additional commentaries :—Gafiitasar conforming to Brahmasiddhanta and 
written by Kesavarka; ‘ Ganakakumudakaumudi ’ by Harsaganita; the 
Udaharaha by Visvanatha, and the commentary by Ekanatha. 

There may be* many more commentaries on Bhaskaracarya’s works. 
The Lilavati was translated into Persian in Saka 1509 and the Bija in Saka 
1597. Colebrooke has published the English translation of Lilavati and 
Bijagahita in 1817 A.D. Pandit Bapudeva Sastri published an English transla¬ 
tion of Goladhyaya in the Bibliotheca Indica in 1861 A.D. The translation 
contains a number of notes. All parts of Siromani and the Karahakutuhala 
have been printed at several places in our country, 

*The author has taken the information about some of the commentaries enumerated 
above from other books. He has not seen all the commentaries personally. 
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Madhava (Saka 1185) the commentator of Ratnamala, and other writer^ 
have mentioned, ‘Bhaskarvyawahara,’ a work on Muhurta. It may be a work 
by Bhaskaracarya. A verse of Bhaskara has been, quoted in connection with 
marriages in the commentary on Vivahapataia by Rama (Saka 1446). A 
reference to the work Vivahapataia by Bhaskara was also found in the ‘Sarh- 
giya’ Vivahapataia and in other one or two works ; and a small volume named 
Bhaskaravivahapatala which is in the Deccan College collection, gives no 
information other than the author’s name. It appears however, that Bhas 
karacarya might have written a work entitled “ Vivahapataia 

Anantadeva 

He was a descendant of Bhaskaracarya. His inscription at Bahai dated 
Saka 1144, has already been referred to above (page 117). He has 
mentioned in it that he wrote commentaries on “ chandascityuttara ”, the 
20th Chapter of Brahmagupta’s Siddhanta, and on Bfhajjataka. 

AdityapratAp SIDDHANTA 

The Mahadevi commentary on Sripati’s Ratnamala has quoted some 
lines from this Siddhanta. The Mahadevi commentary belongs to Saka 1185. 
This Siddhanta must, therefore, have been written earlier than this. The 

Aufrecht Catalogue mentions it as written by Bhojaraja. If it be true, it be¬ 
longs to about Saka 964. 

vAvilAla koccannA 

A karaha work by Vavilala Koccanna, a Telangana astronomer, belongs 
to Saka 1220 ; and the epochal positions in it are given for the afternoon of 
Thursday, the New Moon day of Phalguna of Saka 1219. I have calculated 
the planet’s places from the modern Surya Siddhanta, and they agree with the 
author’s places completely. It, therefore, clearly shows, that the work has 
been compiled with the help of the modern Surya Siddhanta. The work 
does not contain the correction to be applied to Surya Siddhanta according 
to Makaranda and other works. Mr. Warren,, an European of Madras, 
compiled a work entitled * Kala Sarpkalita^ in 1825 A.D. It incorporates 
the major part of this Karaha work and gives some information about it. 
It appears from this that the work is still in use in Telangana, and almanacs 
are prepared with its help. These almanacs are known as “ Siddhanta Candra- 
Pahcanga.” 

GRAHASIDDH1 

It is a Karaha work. It is also known as Mahadevi Saranl. It has adopted 
Saka 1238 as the epochal year, and hence, it appears to have been compiled 
about that time. 


its History 


The author, in the very beginning, observes, 


which shows that the work was first started by some astronomer, Cakresvara, 
and then the imcomplete work was carried to completion by Mahadeva. 
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Dhanaraja wrote a commentary on it. Mahadeva has recorded his family 
history in the last 4 verses of the original work ; but the commentator has 
not commented upon them because the verses are very incorrect. There is 
a copy of the commentary in the Deccan College collection. The Anand- 
usrama has got a copy of the work without a commentary (no. 2086) which 
contains the same verses in their incorrect form. One comes to know from 
it that Mahadeva was a Brahmana, his Gotra was Gautama. Padmanabha 
was his father’s name and Madhava* his grandfather’s name. The Author 
has come across an old work named ‘ Jatakasara written in Sanskrit and, 
Gujerati. It has recommended the calculation of planets places from Maha- 
devisarani. The copy of the Mahadevisarani belonging to the Deccan College 
Collection was procured at Ahmedabad. The commentator also is the resident 
of a place near Gujerat, and Mahadeva himself has adopted 4 J as the ‘ palabha ’ 
for calculating the ascensional difference (cara). It shows that he may have 
been the resident of a place near Surat in Gujerat, and it appears that the 
work might have been in use in Gujerat for a considerable period. 

Contents 

This work contains about 43 verses. They describe the methods of cal¬ 
culating only the mean and true places of planets. The epochal positions 
are given for the mean Aries Ingress and the work contains tables for calculating 
mean places of planets from ‘ varSagana which simplifies all calculation. 
It has given the positions and motions of -planets which are comparable to the 
Brahma Siddhanta, after the corrections mentioned by Raja .Mrganka are 
applied. 

The Commentary 

The commentator has given his account at the end. A portion of it is 
:given below :— 

W Tm- 

(?) 11 

'S *v 

sfornr 11 

Translation :—(There are omissions and inaccuracies in the text). 

“ In the village of Padmavati, on the 8th lunar day of the bright half of 
Jyestha in Saka 1692..” 

“ There is the King Gajasimha, of Rathod family, who is a Jain and rules..” 

From this, the commentator appears to be a Jain. He has given Dhanaraja 
as his name. He has, in the commentary, calculated the longitude of Sirohi, 
(a place, 30 Yojana’s West of Ujjaini) ; and from this, he seems to be a resident 
of that place. The name of the commentary is Mahadevi Dipika. It is 
said to contain 1500 verses. The year 1692, mentioned in the above versd, 
js a Samvat year of the Vikrama era, and hence, the time of the compilation 
•of the commentary comes to be Saka 1557. 


* See line 19, Page 316. 
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NARMADA 

It has already been observed in reviewing the modern Surya Siddhanta 
(Page 43) that there must have been a commentary on the Surya Siddhanta 
or some work based on it from the pen of Narmada. The time of that 
Narmada milst be Saka 1300. This point has been discussed further while 
commenting on the Damodariya bhatatulya. The commentary or work is 
not at present appreciated. 


PADMANABHA 

He was the son of Narmada mentioned above. His probable date was 
£aka 1320, and more information about him has been given in the' next para. 
He has written a work entitled ‘ Yantra-Ratnavali The author had with 
him, its second chapter entitled Dhruvabhramayantra, which bears his 
(Padmanabha) own commentary. ' ■ 

A review of these works will be found in the Chapter on instruments. 

DAMODARA 

Damodara has to his credit a work, Bhatatulya by name. Its epochal year 
is Saka 1339. The author observes, 

froT stjrt i1 

EfRtfa II ^ II 

Translation •— 

Damodara, after saluting the Lotus-like feet of his Guru Padmanabha, 
compiles this karana work, comparable to that of Aryabhata, for the pleasure 
of laemed men(2) 

wrt ^ fm: u u u 

II H II . 

Translation May the study of the work made with the favour of my 
father and preceptor Sripadmanabha, son of Srinarmadadeva, bring me 
prosperity. (16) 

The virtous Damodara, whose lotus face was like the Sun and who is 
continuous prayers by his good disciples, compiled this Karana (work) 

(19) 

-‘Conclusion’ 

From this, it appears that Padmanabha was his father’s name, who was also 
ms preceptor and the name of his grandfather was Narmadadeva. In the 
Dhruv a-bhramayantra mentioed above, the author observes in the beginning. 
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'TRTCf^ ^pr^T *T^Tft: 

t^t f^FTmTqrftgter tttt mr&w II ? II 

Translation :—After saluting the feet of my father and preceptor, who was 
born because of the favour of Srinarmadadeva, I describe the best of the 
instruments, the Dhruvabhramayantra, which is useful in giving the time at 
night (1) 

•and in the end, the following remark is made :— 

#r nrrf 

ferfta: II 

Translation :—So ends the second chapter on Dhruvabhramana, in his 
self-written work Yantra Ratnavali, which is compiled by Sripadmanabha, 
son of Srlnarmada. 

It app^rs from this, that Narmada was the name of Padmanabha’s father 
and this leads one to believe, beyond all doubt, that this Padmanabha was 
Damodaras father. Damodara’s work was written in Saka 1339. Hence, 
•assuming 20 years for one generation, the date of Padmanabha’s work comes 
to be about Saka 1320. The work, ‘Jatakabharana’, (see section on ‘jataka’ 
later on) written in about Saka 1460, refers to the Dhruvabhramayantra, 
which lends support to the above argument. Although it does not prove 
beyond doubt that the Narmada whose verse has been quoted by Ranganatha 
(page 43) was the father of Padmanabha, referred to in the above verse, 
still there is a similarity of names. Padmanabha says that Narmada, his father, 
was a scholar and was also his preceptor, and it appears quite probable that 
he could have been the author of some work. The Narmada, mentioned by 
Ranganatha, must have lived before him (Saka 1525) and this does not give 
rise to any contradiction ; and the most important fact is that Damodara has 
adopted in his work, Bhatatulya, 54 seconds as the rate of annual equinoctial 
motion. This is the same as in the Surya Siddhanta. None of the ‘pauruseya’ 
(human) authors of works described so far, have adopted this notion except 
Damodara. From this, it seems beyond doubt, that Narmada who was his 
grandfather, must also be the author of the commentary on Surya Siddhanta. 
The date of his commentary may be Saka 1300. 

The work ‘Bhatatulya’ has adopted epochal positions for the mean Aries 
Ingress of Saka 1339. They agree with those obtained after applying the 
Lalla’s corrections to F_irst Aryasiddhanta. The sides and nodes are given 
according to the First Arya Siddhanta. He has adopted 54 seconds as the 
annual equinoctial motion and Saka 342 as the zero-precession year. More 
information about this will be given later on. This work contains the following 
chapters :— 

(i) mean places. 

(ii) true places. 

(iii) calculation of places of five planets. 

(iv) three problems. 

(v) lunar eclipse. 

(vi) risings and settings and 

(vii) conjunctions of planets. It contains, in all, 222 verses in various 

metres. The author has remarked in the end that the number of 
verses would be 400, if composed in ‘anustup’ metre. 
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He has dealt with the chapter on "three problems’ very extensively. . It 
consists of 87 verses, which contain some problems also and the figure 5 for 
the ‘palabha’ has occurred a number of times in those problems. The first 
Arya Siddhanta does not mention longitudes of stars. The work ‘Karana- 
prakasa which also follows the Aryapaksa, does not give longitudes of stars. 
But those given by Damodara are some what different from what one finds 
in all other works. This speaks of his independent discovery in this respect. 
A more detailed discussion of this will be found further in the chapter on con¬ 
junctions of planets. 


MAKARANDA 

Makaranda is a work containing tables which facilitate the calculation of 
the almanac. It has been compiled by the astronomer Makaranda himself. 
In the beginning he observes, 

Translation : —Makaranda, who is delight incarnate, has, by his preceptor’s 
favour, compiled this work containing tables for calculating Tithi etc., on the 
basis of the Surya Siddhanta for the use of the world. 

It shows that this work was compiled on the basis of the Surya Siddhanta 
and that the author was a resident of varanasi. The ending moments of 
tithis etc., given in ghatis and pala’s, when calculated according to this work, 
are found true chiefly for varanasi. The Surya Siddhanta referred to in this, 
proves to be the modern Surya-Siddhanta from the theory v It is stated in 
the version printed at Varanasi that the work had adopted Saka 1400 as the 
epochal year. There is no other internal evidence in support of this assertion, 
nor does the author find any external evidence. There is, however, no reason 
to doubt its authenticity. Diwakar wrote a commentary on this work named 
Makarandavivarana about Saka 1540. The ending moments of tithis etc., 
and places of all planets are obtained very easily with the help of this work. 
The author does not describe the system for want of space. In many parts 
of Northern India, like Gwalior and Varanasi, almanacs are compiled with 
the help of this work everf at present, and tfipse are used by the local population. 
This work is printed in Varanasi. The theory underlying these tables has been 
explained by Gokulnath Daivajnya in Saka 1688, and it has also been printed. 

The author of Makaranda has recommended a correction for the Surya 
Siddhanta, which has been mentioned already. 

KESAVA 

Ganesa Daivajnya, the author of Grahalaghava, has written a commentary 
on ‘ Vivahavrindavana’ which is a work by Kesava. The work, ‘Karana- 
kanthirava’, was, according to Ganesa also compiled by the same Kesava. 
This must have been a karana work but it could not be procured anywhere. 
This Kesava was an Audicya Brahmana of Bharaclvaja Gotra. The names 
of his forefathers, beginning from his father in ascending order, were Rawaga, 
Sriyaditya and Janardana. This Kesava must have lived earlier than the 
Kesava, the father of Ganesa, the author of Grahalaghava. Nirnayamrta, 
a commentary on Pitambara’s Vivahapatala, written in Saka 1446, refers to the 
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Vimhavrindavana. It appears from this that the date of this Kesava could 
not have been later than Saka 1400. The work, Vivahavrindavana is well 
known and.it is at present available in a printed form. According to the 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue, there is another commentary on the work written by 
Kalyanavarma 

KESAVA (II) 

He was the father of Ganesa Daivajnya, the famous author, of Grahalaghava. 
He was himself a very great scholar. According to the well-known saying, 
‘Desire success on all fronts, but desire a defeat from the disciple,’ it was 
very creditable to Kesava that Ganesa Daivajnya surpassed him in the matter 
of planetary calculations. It is evident that his son could not have possessed 
so much ability, if Kesava had hot been a learned man himself. He has to 
his credit a Karana work named Graha Kautuka, and the Saka year 1418 has 
been adopted as the commencing year in it. From this, he appears to have 
lived about that date. In the work Muhurtatatva, he remarks at the end, 

*Y 

..II 

TfcnWTcT: ^3 II 

Translation .-—This is for “Kesava, who hails fropi Nandigrama, who is 
the son of Kamalakara, who always worships the feet of his preceptor 
Vaijanatha and who is the leader of astronomers.” 

While commenting on this verse, his son, Ganesa Daivajnya observes “From 
Nandigrama, a well known village, situated on the eastern shore of the Western 
sea, of which he was a resident”. From this, his father’s name appears to be 
Kamalakara, who was also an eminent astronomer. KeSava got his lessons 
from Vaijanatha and he was the resident of Nandigrama on the sea coast in 
Konkan. This is, at present, a village, in the Janjeera State and is known as 
Nandgaon. It lies about 40 miles to the south of Bombay. His gotra, as 
staled in the account given by Ganesa Daivajnya, was Kausika, and the name 
of Kesava’s wife wa's Laksmi; The family account of Kesava and Ganesa 
is found in their other works also. 

His works. 

The works compiled by Kesava have been enumerated by Ganesa Daivajnya 
in the commentary on Muhurtatatva as follows 

» ■*% 

Translation :—“Kesava compiled the following works :■—(1) Grahakautuka, 
with its commentary, the planetary work called ‘Grahacalana,’ the ‘Tithisiddhi’, 
■the Jitaka paddhati with its commentary ; the Tartiyapaddhati along with the 
commentary ; the Siddhanta Path containing the arguments and entitled 
‘Muhurtatatva* : the religious practices of the Kayasthas. 
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Ganesa Daivajnya again writes in the same commentary, 


TfTqRT m3, 


Translation : —1, Kesava, describes the following works :—[the same list 
of works as above, with the addition of (1) The definitions of eight kinds of 
Kunda (2) Gata nibandha]. Tftis prose extract is quiie clear. The works 
Jatakapaddhati and Tajikapaddhati referred to in this, are at present well 
known. They are jointly known as the “Kesavi” and many Jyotisls '(astro¬ 
logers) use them. Both the works have been printed.. The Muhurtatatva is 
also printed. The work Muhiirta Martanda written in Saka 1493 near Devagiri 
(Daulatabad) mentions the Jatakapaddhati of Kesava, and a reference to 
Muhurtatatva is found in Ranganatha’s commentary on the Surya-Tddhanta 
written at Varanasi in Saka 1525. It shows that these works were extensively 
used in pur country very soon after Kesava. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Kesava’s works on mathematical astronomy appear to have received a 
setback because of the works written By his son ; but Kesava’s rank is very 
high among astronomers in respect of observations. Our country has pro¬ 
duced very few astronomers of equal ability. In the ‘Mitaksara’, his own 
commentary off Grahakautaka, he observes. 

| 3% STRTR 

R TWffT srfeRT: RT&tffciT ?53j# i ... ^3 

I tR I qjTar’^fq- WITTO? 

rurrrtt ffRR I...RTwr 

I TIT TRtiRtfiTqmRRR TfT TRlfa I ... TT w 

qTqRRRR ¥R: t 

TfeRR I mt I ^ fRJ'RTTfsR \ 

SRTSffTRTqT: ^ ^fjrT 41{R: I 3TR RvT dHt- 

tfTfqRT: I ffRRt qRRSfffafTT I I 

sr: i 3<rhT: t^trtrrt nfTO 5.^: j rt 

"O 

fR It 

Translation : —The figures as calculated from Brahma, Aryabhata and 
Saura Siddhantas exhibit a vast difference in the positions of Mercury an 
Venus. Saturn shows an excess of five degrees, when actually seen m the sKy 
at the time of its conjunction with stars and planets and while setting an 
rising...., similarly, a difference is recorded in epochal positions and m tne 

1 DGO/69 10 . 
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annual rates of motions. This difference will become very great as time will 
elapse, since the Brahma and other Siddhantas theniselves show a great dis¬ 
crepancy in the numbers, of revolutions and the number of seven days etc 
Much greater difference will occur after the lapse of a long time.... Hence* 
the future calculators should calculate planetary places, by adopting the figures 
of revolutions increased or decreased in conformity with the actual observed 
phenomena of the conjunction, rising and setting of stars and planets in their 
own time. Otherwise, short karana works should be compiled by adjusting 
the epochal positions true for the moment in question. The writer has 
accordingly found out the mean place of the moon, instead of its maximum 
equation of centre, by reversed steps, from the observation of the lunar eclipse 
at the ending moment of the full moon, since, the equation of centre is neither 
positive nor negative. The moon’s apogee was finally fixed by reversing the 
■ steps of calculation, after' observing the eclipse at the moment of the full moon 
in the celestial globe of observation, since the maximum correction would 
neither be plus nor minus. The moon’s place was found to be 5 minutes 
less as compared with that calculated from the Surya Siddhanta. The apogee 
agreed with that of the Branmapaksa. The sun’s place showed a small dis¬ 
crepancy in the case of all ‘paksas’; hence, the writer accepted that belonging 
to Saumpak§a. Places of other planets were fixed after actually observing 
their positions at the time of their conjunctions with stars and planets. Here 
the writer has taken the Mars and Jupitar as derived from the Brahma Siddhanta 
and Mercury’s place from Brahmapak§a. Venus was taken as occupying the 
mean position between the Arya and Brahtnapaksa. The Saturn was seen to 
exceed the position given by the three paksas by five degrees. Thus the writer 
has calculated the places of planets by a short method after observing their 
actual places at the present time. 

The writer has not found such a detailed account of results of observations 
personally taken by any other astronomer and recorded in his own work. 
As a matter of fact he inclined to think that there never lived another astronomer 
like Kesava, except the author of the original Surya Siddhanta, Aryabhata I, 
Brahmagupta and the astronomers living in the time of king Bhoja. If he had 
recorded the day on which the reservations were taken and what were the 
plalletary positions found from observation, the record would have been very 
useful. But it is a matter of regret that tradition never induced the astronomers 
in our country to record such an account in their own works. 

The writer found from calculation that he has adopted in his work, Graha- 
kautuka , such epochal positions and annual motions as agreed with his 
observations. 

Kesava has himself written a commentary on the Graha Kautuka and the 
Jatakapaddhati . 

GANeSA DAIVAJftYA 

He was a very famous astronomer. The astronomical works of no other 
astronomer are in use all over India at present as those of GafieSa Daivajnya. 

His father’s name was Kesava, mother’s name Laksmi, KauSika his gotra 
a nd Nandgaon, on the western sea-coast, his place of residence. These facts 
havlready been stated above. 
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Visvanatha, in his commentary “ViSvanathJ” on Graha Laghava, .observes, 
.‘the works which Ganesa Daivajfiya, my preceptor compiled, have been enu¬ 
merated by his nephew, the astronomer Nrsimha, in two verses m his commentary 
on Grahalaghava. 1 They are 

His Works 


^m^fTT^Tf^fsrTTrnift' II 
#nrf<i ^>hnwr # 11 \n 




. 

c\ 

Translation .‘--Ganesa Daivajfiya appears to have compiled the following 
work s :—The Grahalaghava, the Laghutithi Cip-~a?i, the Bnh^^thi- 
cintamani, the Siddhantasiromanitika, the Lilavatitika, the Vivahavpida 
vanatika, the Muhurtatatvatika, the SraddhanirPaya, the Candornayatik > 
the Tarjaniyantra, the Krsnastaminirnaya, the Holikanirnaya, the Laghu- 
payapata (i.e. a table for calculating Mahapata), etc. 

Even Ganesa has himself mentioned the names of some of his works in 
his work, Vivahavrndavanapkd. They are, 


fKcTltt 

^ft^: *MHRWT II 


fcfT t^Tf^pT^T 11 


Translation :—(Not necessary) 

This list mentions the additional work, Parvanirhaya. It is not that these 
works have been mentioned in their chronological order. the Grahalaghava 

appears to have been compiled first. In this work, Saka 144? has been adopt 
as the epochal year for planetary calculation. At this time he must have been 
at least 20/22 years of age. In other words his date of birth may have been 
about Saka 1420, The work Laghucintamani was written in Saka 1447 and 
the Lilavatitika in Saka 1467. The Pdtasdrani shows that it was compiled 
some time after Saka 1460. The author has seen a printed Edition ot Vrnda- 
vanatika and it has mentioned its date of compilation in a curious way. is 
given thus :— 


The Dates 


^rtf^ gw Y ggfTTT TT TW II ? II 

rfo: R FTPT 3 OTTfFTfT: &P3 11 

5. fspp FT: I 

gifir gfgrpr... .n 


* (Samvatsara Ayana. Yoga Naksatra Paksa Week day Tithi Month 1+9==15(X) 

l'2th +l»t +19th -f23rd +lst +3rd +lst +llth) 
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Translation :—“Take 12 as the number for the samvatsara (hayan). Add 
one (lava) for ‘ayana’ to it. Add 6 to the sum of these two numbers (i.e. 12+1)„ 
so as to obtain (19) as the number of Yoga. Add 4 to the sum which would 
give 23 as the number of naksatras.and one (lava) for the paksa. If, a paksa 
is added to one more paksa (i.e. 1+2) it would give 3 as the number denoting 
the week day. Take 1 as the tithi number and 11 as the month number. 
Multiply the sum of all these numbers by 21 and increase the product by 9* 
(nanda). The result is the Saka number”. 

From this we learn that the commentary was completed on Magha Sukla- 
Pratipada of Saka 1500, Bahudhanya Samvatsara, during Uttarayana, Dhani- 
stha, being the naksatra and Parigha, the yoga. The calculation for the first 
lunar day of the bright half of Magha, in Saka 1500, shows that it agrees 
with the given day of the week* naksatra and yoga. If this was nearly the 
time of the compilation of the Vivahavrndavanatika, the author, must have 
been about 80 years old. Even it be supposed that he compiled the Grahala- 
ghava at the age of 16, his age still comes to be 75 years. This is not an 
impossibility. The author however, found a manusript copy of the Vivahavrn- 
davanatika with Raghunatha Josi at the authors’ birth place, the village of 
Murud in Dapoli taluka in Konkan, which mentions the date of compilation in. 
the simple line, “Rasanagamanutulye saka Ananda varse” “meaning”, in the 1 
saka 1476, named, “Ananda Samvatsara”. This appears to be reliable. The 
verse “hayanarka etc.” must have been written by some one else. 

GRAHALAGHAVA 

The Gmhal&ghava has adopted Saka 1442 as the epochal year. ‘The positions : 
have been given true for the moment of sunrise of Monday, the New Moon- 
day of the Phalguna of Saka 1441 (i.e. the 19th March, 1520 A.D.): lhey 


are as fallows , 

Planet ■ i 

> 8 ° ' 

Sun • • • • • • i • • 11 19 41 

Moon * * * • • . • * * 11 19 6 

Moon’s Apogee » • * • • * * • . 5 17 33 

Moon’s node • • * . . • • • 0 27 38 

Mars • * • • • * * • 10 7 8 

Mercury (mean commutation)* , • • • * 8 29 33 

m 

Jupiter * • • • • • • * • 7 2 16 

Venus (mean commutation) • ■ * • 7 20 9 

Saturn.• • 9 15 21 


•The “mean commutation *’ means the distance of the mean planet from the mean Sun- 
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Gapesa Daivajnya states how the planets would agree with the positions 
calculated from ancient works :— 

s*nnf srfr: n 

q'tfcr 11 

Translation .‘—(not necessary, since the sense is given in the following para). 
The, places calculated for Sunrise on Monday, the New Moon day ofPhalguna 
of Saka 1441, according to the instructions given above agree completely. 
That is, calculated from the modem Surya Siddhanta, the places of the Sun, 
and the Moon’s apogee and that of the moon diminished by 9 minutes would 
agree with the positions given above. Calculated from the Karanaprakasa of 
the Aryapaksa ; the places of Jupiter, Mars, the Moons’ node and that of, Saturn 
increased by 5 would agree with the positions mentioned above. The anomaly 
of Mercury agrees with that calculated from the Karanakutuhala of Brahma- 
paksa; and the anomalies of Venus, as calculated from Karanaprakasa and 
Karanakutuhala agree with the above position when added up and halved. 
Ganesa has, however, left out seconds of arc in all the position and increased 
or decreased the minutes in some cases ; hence, in certain cases, there is some 
discrepancy as far as minutes of arc are concerned. While calculating the 
places mentioned above, the ahargapa for Karanaprakasa comes to 156334 
and that for Karanakutuhala to 123113*. It is obvious how very laborious 
it would be to make calculations with these figures of ahargapa. Gape§a 
has advocated the method of calculating planets’ places from the ahargapa 
itself ; but he has employed a device by which the ahargapa figure is not allowed 
to increase too much. He has assumed a cycle of the ahargapa of 4016 days, 
since this happens to be the approximate number of days in the period of 11 
years; and the planet’s mean motion during this period is termed the “dhruvak 
The application of this motion** gives the mean place. The ahargapa never 
exceeds the number 4016 because of this device. 

His Speciality 

.. *. 

V 

Another speciality of the Grahalaghava is that it has done away with the 
use of sines and arcs. Inspite of this there is absolutely no harm in saying 
that this work gives results by no means less accurate than those obtained 
from any of the earlier Karapa' works. Modern Tnglish works give tables 
of sines not only for each degree, but even for each minute of arc ; and some 
works are so compiled that they give the sines of even seconds of arc. Our 
works give sines of angles of 3f degrees and their multiples. Thus , the number 
of tabular sines is 24 ; but the karapa works generally give only 9 (at an interval 
of 10°) or even less. Even though the Grahalaghava has not used the sines, 
the method of finding the sun’s true places, as adopted by Grahalaghava, 

.* No commentator has pointed out just as the author has done, the particular works 
. from which the different planetary places have been derived by G-anesa Daivajnya. 

** The period of 11 years gives a variable number of days ; and the author has so adopted 
the device that the error corresponding to this variation would not escape,. The expiement 
of the planet’s motion in the cycle is given; if this expiement subtracted from the epochal 
position and the motion for the ahargaria added to the remainder, the mean position of the 
lanet for the given moment. 
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gives a value even more accurate than that obtained from other Karana works- 
making use of sines ; not only this, but in some cases it gives more accurate- 
values than those Siddhanta works which contain the values for 24 tabular 
sines. Ganesa has been on the whole, very keen on seeing that the calculations 
at all stages would be easily done. 

It is true that because of this, certain results turn out to be somewhat 
approximate, but the other karana works also do not fare any better in this* 
respect. In the conclusion Ganesa remarks. 

q-f tfrsro TfVH 

C\ cv >1 N -VD «o 

^ ^^sfspctf fir ff n 

ff^rr srs? jttt 

Translation :—(not necessary, since the sense is given in the next para). 

The purport of these verses is “Earlier and more advanced astronomers 
did their calculation work without chords and sines only in very rare cases, 
and still they boasted *on that account, why then should not the writer (Ganesa), 
feel proud like them, since he effected the whole calculation of the Siddhanta. 
work without sines and arcs ? But he ought not to boast because he obtained., 
this knowledge only from their works. .Ganesa is right in claiming that he- 
incorporated in the Grahalaghava every subject dealt within the Siddhantas, 
and that is why, the Grahalaghava came to be known as “Siddhantarahasya’.’ 
A number of Karana-works have been found and many of them treat the- 
method of finding the true places of planets only. There are only three or 
four works like the Karana-Kutuhala which help in calculating most of the 
items metnioned in the Siddhanta’s but none of them is as complete and ex¬ 
haustive as the Grahalaghava. A commentary on this work was compiled 
by Gangadhara in Saka 1508 by Mallari in Saka, 1524 and by Visvanatha 
about Saka 1534. There are also some more commentaries on it. The author- 
got at BarsI a copy of the Grahalaghava written in Saka 1605. It shows that 
the Grahalaghava very soon came into extensive use, in the country : At 
present, they make calculations from the Grahalaghava alone in Mahara?tra, 
Gujerat and many parts of Karnatak. This very work * * is used by the Deccanis 
at Varanasi, Gwalior and Indore. This work appears to be in use in other* 
provinces also. As the methods of calculation in this work are very simple 
and satisfy the needs of Siddhanta work, they very soon came into extensive* 
use everywhere and it was also natural that they eclipsed the earlier Karana 
works. 

PLANETARY CORRECTIONS 

The following table will show how the places of planets, true for the begin¬ 
ning of Saka 1442, and calculated from the Grahalaghava, are compared with 


* In the Adhikara (Section) on Three Problems irt his Karana KxtuhaU, Bhaskarfvoarya* 
observes. 

“^fir frt firm - gffwm n n i r\ 

“ this calculation of shaddow (chaya udynti) has been effected without the help of sines and 
arcs ”. 

** The Government Almanacs published at Indore and Gwalior are calculated with the 
helf of the Grahalaghava and the Tithi Cintimani, and are used practically every where in th©~ 
two States. The Grahalaghava almanac is used in the major part of Hyderabad Deccan State... 
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those calculated from the European works, the basis of comparison being 
theirr elation to the Sun. 


Planet 


O f 


Sun • 

Moon. 

Moon’s apogee • 
Moon’s node 
Mars 

Mercury’s Slghrocea 
Jupiter 

Venus’s Slghrocea 
Saturn 


0 

0 

—0 

2 

+1 

55 


17 

+0 

44 

+ 8 

21 

+0 

58 

+1 

22 

+ 1 

29 


It appears from this that Mercury’s place is very erroneous. The places of 
Venus, Saturn ard Moon’s apogee show a discrepancy of 1° to 2°. Others 
show a difference within 1 °. The Moon’s place is remarkably correct. The 
place of the Moon’s node is ,not very erroneous. Ganesa's father, Kesava, has 
already mentioned in the account of his work, about his claims that he ascer¬ 
tained the place of the Moon and Rahu from the Solar eclipse. It appears 
that there is such a serious discrepancy in Mercury’s place, because. Mercury 
is not easily observable as it is visible only for a few days in the year. Another 
fact that must be remembered is that the above errors occur in the mean places 
of planets. But only the true places of planets are found by actual observation. 
While considering Bentley’s method, it has already been shown on page 30, 
that the discrepancy in the actual places of planets at the time of the Grahd- 
laghava might have been much less.* It has been shown later on in almanacs 
what is the extent of error seen at present while calculating figures from the 
Grahalaghava. 


Gariesa observes that the places of planets calculated from certain works 
tally with their observed places on application of certain corrections; accor¬ 
dingly he has suggested a correction of 5° for Saturn’s place, which is very 
excessive. Similarly he has proposed a correction of some minutes of arc 
m the case of other planets also. It is quite obvious, therefore, put forwarded 
the names of ancient works only by way of nominal support while recording 
the actual positions of planets in his own time. 

Kesava, C-anesa’s father had almost prepared the ground for applyirg 
corrections to old works by taking observations, as he had noticed discrepancies 
in the planets’ places obtaired from the earlier works, and he compiled the 
Graha Kautuka accordingly; Ganesa observes in Laghu Cintamani that he 
hnally corrected the planets after observing the loopholes still left in that work. 
A comparison of Graha Kautuka and Grahalaghava would confirm this state¬ 
ment. In the Chapter on the risings and settings, in Grahalaghava, 
remarks :— 


grimi it 
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Translation :—(not necessary) 

In this he says that it was his experience that the moments of risings and 
settings of Venus are found to be true when the kalamsas mentioned by earlier 
astronomers are diminished by two. All these things go to prove that he was 
himself an observer. One of the legends that has become quite current about 
him, says that it was not necessary for him tolook to the ground, while walking, 
because his feet had got eyes. This is of course, an impossibility. Still it goes 
to show that his attention was always directed to the sky while w alking. Another 
legend says that he was always found to be gazing at the sky while sitting on 
huge slabs of stone on the seashore. This was quite possible. Many such 
slabs are found on the sea coast in Kankan and it is very convenient to take 
observations while sitting in such quiet places. 

, / .. . • . 

Calibre 

* 

Ganesa was perhaps able to produce a work like the Grahalaghava which 
proved more accurate in the light of observation than Graha Kautuka, because, 
his own experience was coupled with that of his father ; and although the 
methods described in Graha Kautuka are, in some cases, more convenient 
than those of Grahalaghava, still, in certain other matters, the Grahalaghava 
is found to be more convenient; Hence, Graha Kautuka may hdve gone 
out of use giving place to Grahalaghava. Considering all things I am inclined 
to think that his father was more competent than Ganesa himself. However, 
looking only to the utility of the works the Grahalaghava is certainly superior 
because the experience of both father and son have been combined in that 
work. 

The Grahalaghava contains chapters on the following 14 subjects:— 
(1) Mean places (2) True places (3) Places of five planets (4) Three problems 
(5) Lunar Eclipse (6) Solar Eclipse (7) “Masaganagrahana” (8) Approximate 
places of planets (9) Risings and settings (10) Shadow (11) Shadow of stars 
(12) Elevation of Moon’s Cusps (13) Conjunctions of planets (14) Mahapata. 
They contain respectively 16, 10, 17, 26,13, 13, 19, 8, 25, 6, 12, 4, 4 and 14 
verses in different metres and 187 verses in all. At present only these 14 
chapters are widely known. But the commentaries of Mallari and Viswanatha 
contain a 15th Chapter of 15 verses entitled ‘PancangagrahanaV Since the 
14 chapters already include 4 chapters devoted to eclipses, this must have been 
considered superfluous and allowed to be lost. Ganesa appears to have 
purposely sacrified accuracy in certain cases because of his tendency to simplify 
calculations and hence, he has added two more chapters on eclipses (7th and 
8th) even when 2 chapters out of 14 had been devoted to the eclipses of the: 
sun and the moon. The addition was altogether redundant. Grahalaghava 
appears to also have undergone certain changes in its different versions. In 
the copy of the Grahalaghava written in Saka 1605, which the author got at 
Bars! the 15th Chapter had been omitted while the chapter on Tancatara 
contained 3 more verses which discuss some points about planets’ risings and 
settings. These verses are not found in Viswanatha’s commentary. Some 
verses show variations in readings; Again the Viswanathi commentary 
contains some verses which are not found in the copy 'of the Grahalaghava 
- printed by Kr§nasastri Godbole. A verse describing the method of calculating 
the moon’s latitude accurately is given in the Viswanathi commentary and also 
in Kpna Sastri’s edition, but it was not found in the copy obtained by author 
at Barsi. Different copies of the work give the sequence of certain verses in 
different ways. It is found at present in the chapter on ‘naksatracbaya’ a 


t 



verse, attributed by ViSvaoStha to Nrsiipha, nephew of Gaue&a, but it is : not 
to be found in the Barsi-copv. Anyway, even though there are some variations 
here and there, they have not given rise to any perversion so far as the author s 
original metnods are concerned. 

Other works 


‘Among other works of Ganesa that are useful for the calculation of the 
almanac, Brhatcintamani and Laghucintamani are particularly noteworthy. 
Thev are helpful in quickly calculating figures for tithi, nak|atra, and yoga. 

Jf tithi and other items of the almanac (pancanga) were to be calculated by 
actually finding the true places of the sun and moon from the Grahalaghava, 
they would require unremitting labour for six months. If the tables prepared 
for calculating the mean and true positions of the sun and the moon are utilized, 
-even then one would take according to the author’s estimate, about 24 days, 
of ceaseless labour. But the work Laghucintamani expedites the tabulations ^ 
to such an extent that the tithis, naksatras and yogas could be calculated_ only 
in three days. The work can be finished still more quickly if the Brhatcintamani 
is used. And inspite of this economy of labour, it is found by comparisor 
that the difference in ghatipalas as obtained from Tithicintamani and those 
-calculated direct with the help of Grahalaghava, never exceeds 30 palas. 1 
do not propose to describe the nature and scope of Tithi Cintamapi lor 
want of space. No such work was compiled by any one before^ Gapesa 
Daivajnya. The work entitled Makaranda which has already been described 
before (page 127 ), helps quick calculations ; but its method is somewhat 
different, and its date is Saka 1400, still, Ganesa may not have even seen it 
at all. Hence, there is qo harm in giving full credit for originality to the 
author of the Grahalaghava or haying produced a work like the Tithi cintama&i 
which is so very useful in calculation and which reduces one s labour to the 
barest ihinimum. 

Impeachment 


Kero Laksmana Chatre has accused Ganesa Daivajnya in the following 
works “He simplified calculations by employing easy, devices..... .but, 
because of this, the results became; approximate to that extent and this laid 

the foundation of future erroreous methods.Another result has t»een 

..._.that the traoition of studying the Siddhanta works ard of taking 

.observations disappeared and the astronomers are deprived of the knowledge ( 
of the basic astronomical theory**. There are also some others who accuse 
the author of the Grahalaghava in the same way. But while considering 
Ganesa Daivajnya's work, it is no use accusing him for his approximate results 
by comparing his work with the modern European works It should ue 
considered wnat could be the best possible achievement with the means avail¬ 
able in his time. Keropant Nana and other crities do not seem to have con¬ 
sidered this aspect of the* question because there had been no means so tar or 
judging the question whether earlier authors of Karanaworks could secure 
greater accuracy than Ganesa or what original work was* done oy him witn 
regard to the taking of observations. If the value of his work from this point 

* Keropant has, in hi s tables of Planetary Calculations, described the method ofcalcula- 
ting tithi which is exactly the same as that given in Ganesa s Tithicintamani. Jh'e uind 
lying theory has not been explained- But the author has, explain^, m an article m me 
issue of the Indian Antiquary for April 1887, the theory underlying every step ot the 
method together with an illustrative'example. 

♦‘Introduction to Keropant’s Planetary Tables, P-2. 
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of view be estimated there would be absolutely no room left for accusing 
Ganesa Daivajnya. Again, if less laborious methods yield the same results a& 
the extremely laborious calculations gave from Siddhanta works, why should 
not such methods be accepted ? There is no harm in saying that Ganesa 
was not at all inferior to earlier astronomers in securing accuracy of results for 
any problem even while attempting to simplify the work of calculator. Again 
it will be seen from the relation which the author has so far traced between alt 
the siddhanta and karana works, that Keropant was wrong in accussing Ganesa 
of having laid the foundation of erroneous methods. If he means to say 
that the length of the year (adopted by Ganesa) was inaccurate, the error bad 
persisted from the very beginning. The author thinks that there were very 
few astronomers among the predecessors of Ganesa in whom ingenuity and 
perseverance were so happily blended. 

He was undoubtedly superior to Bhaskaracarya in the matter of observations. 
Now-a-days the tradition of studying the Siddhanta works is almost lost. Not 
to speak of the Siddhanta works, one comes across very few astronomers who 
have thoroughly studied at least the Grahalaghava in its entirety. But this is 
not the fault of Ganesa‘s works. Later history will show that he was succeeded 
by many more astronomers who understood the secrets of the Siddhanta works, 
who themselves compiled the Siddhanta works and who were also observers.. 
Ganesa himself has written a commentary on Siddhanta Siromani and Lilavath. 
As regards compiling a work on theory, the work was already done by Bhas¬ 
karacarya. It is of course true that he was not attracted to make new dis¬ 
coveries of the kind made in Europe in his time, but it is not proper to blame 
Ganesa Daivajnya on that account, for the zest for knowledge was, wanirg, 
among the people at large and, for several other reasons, the love of research- 
had very nearly vanished. 

Commentaries 

There is a commentary on the Grahalaghava written in Saka 1508 by 
Gangadhara of the Tapar Village. Mallari Daivajnya wrote his commentary 
in the year Saka 1524. It contains the astronomical theory. The Visvanathf 
commentary belongs to Saka 1534. It contains illustrative examples. The 
commentary is also known as ‘Udaharanak The last two of these commen¬ 
taries are printed. Calculations are seldom made from the Brhat Cintamani 
because it contains too many tables ; for this purpose of calculation people 
prefer the Laghu Cintamani which is printed. It is full of figures and the 
errors in these figures which have.been accumulating for generaticns have 
now grown to an enormous extent. Most of the tables have been corrected. 
There is a commentary, Subodhini by name, written on Brhat Cintamani by 
Vi$nu Daivajna, which expands the theory. Cintamani Kanti, a commentary 
on the Laghucintdmani , is written by Yajnesvara, an astronomer. It contains 
the theory. The commentaries on the Muhurtatatva and the Vivahavrnddvana 
have been printed.* Tarjaniyantra is a work meant to be used for ascertaining 
time. It is also called the Pratoda yantra ; it is commented upon by Sakharama. 
There is another commentary by Gopinatha, a resident of Samgamesvar. The- 
name of Gopinatha’s father was Bhairava and that of his grandfather was 
Rama. This work will be further dealt with in the chapter on instruments. 

There are two other Ganesas, different from the author of the 
Grahalaghava ; one of them is the author of the Tdjak Bhusana ’ and the other of 
the Jatakdlamkdra . 
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A legend 

This account of the author of the Grahtolaghava. will be closed recounting a. 
legend after about him. Kesava, his father, once predicted the moment of an 
eclipse. The king of the country, who was a yavan^-. somewhat ridiculed him,, 
as the prediction did not come true. Kesava was very much grieved over this.. 
He, therefore, started a penance in the temple of Ganapatl at Nandigrama. He 
had grown old at that time. Looking to his sad plight and firm devotion - 
Ganapatl told him in a dream that he (Kesava) would no longer be able to- 
continue the work of observing and rectifying the positions of planets and that, 
Ganapatl would therefore himself come to birth as his son to do the work for 
him. Accordingly, a son was born to him, who was named Ganesa. People 
at present regard him as an incarnation of God. Two more stories about 
him have already been told. All such stories indicate the reverence for him 
on the part of the people. If once an intelligent person comes to be regarded 
as divine incarnation, the feeling grows strong that his achievement can never 
be equalled and this very feeling has been mainly responsible for the absence of 
discoveries in our country. 


His Descen dan ts 

It appears that many of the descendants of Kesava and Ganesa were also 
scholars. Ananta, Ganesa’s younger brother, wrote a commentary on Varaha 
Mihira’s Laghujataka, in ‘Java’ Samvatsara (Saka 1456), and Ananta claims that 
it is shorter and easier than that of Utpala. Ananta had been guided in his 
studies by his brother Ganesa. It appears from the Visvanathl commentary 
that there was a commentary on Grahalaghava by Nrsimha, Ganesa’s nephew,, 
but it could not be procured any where. Ganesa had a son named Kesava, 
whose son Ganesa wrote Siromaniprakasa, a commentary on the Siddhanta. 
Siromani. It may have been written about Saka 1520. A later descendant 
in his family, namely Kesava, son of Rudra, compiled a work entitled Lagna- 
kala Pradlpa, in Saka 1629, the name of the samvatsara being Sarvajit. 

KALPADRUMA KARANA 

A reference to this Karanawork occurs in the commentary on the Karam 
Kutuhala, written in Saka 1482. The commentary shows that the Kalpa 
druma Karana was compiled by an astronomer, named Ramacandra, and that 
he has mentioned a correction to be applied to the Karana Kutuhdla. The- 
figures, indicating corrections known as ‘Ramabija’ which have been mentioned 
in the works of Dinkara and Srinatha to be described later on, are different from 
those mentioned by this commentator.. From this it appears that the Rama- 
corrections mentioned in the works of Dinkara and Srinatha must have been 
different. 

LAKSMIDASA—(Saka 1422) 

He wrote a commentary, known as Ganitatatyacintamani, on the Ganita: 
dhyaya and Goladhyaya of Bhaskara’s Siddhanta Siromani. It contains 8500" 
verses, and gives theory and illustrative examples. His gotra was Upamanyu 
Vacaspatimisra, the name of his father; and Kesava, that of his grandfather. 
The Saka figure of 1422, adopted by him for the main example, has been taken 
by him as ‘current’. The solved example on eclipse refers to the Kali elapsed 
year 4599 (i.e. Saka 1420). The reasons which led him to compile the com¬ 
mentary have been described by him in the following verse 
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Translation :— 

With a view to pleasf the scholars, being instructed by Naganatha, requested 
by Devanatha, by Urvidhara, the younger brother and by all well wishers, 
the writer is making efforts to explain the Siddhantasiromani. 

Laksmidasa appears to have been a good poet, 

JNANARAJX—(Saka 1425) 
genealogy 


Rama (of Bharadvaj gotra) 

1 

Nilkantha 

, 1 

Visnu 

' I 

Nilkantha 

I 

Naganatha 

! 

Nrsimha 

' f _ 

i 1 , . 

Naganatha Dhundhiraia| 

i „ J 

inanaraja Ganesa 


I ; 

Surya 
Naganatha 
Gopala (inanaraja) 

| 

Ramchandra 

! 

Yijnaneswara 

1 

Purusottama 

| 

Kasinatha 


> 

Cintamani 


inanaraja was born in a famous 
family of learned men, which can boast of 
an unbroken tradition of scholar even to 
this day. A learned gentlemah, from Bid 
in the Nizam State, and Kasinatha Sastri 
by name, once met the author at Barsi in 
Saka 1807. The author had taken notes of 
the brief history of his family which was 
told by Sastri. Finding that it agreed 
with the family history of inanaraja, he 
requested him by a letter recently (Saka 
1817) for further information. He sent 
him some additional information and the 
genealogical tree. The genealogical table 
given in the margin has been prepared 
by ' the author on the basis_ of this 
information, and the note on inanaraja in 
the ‘Aufrecht’ catalogue, and also on the 
basis of the information so far gathered by. 
him. The names of only the first five 
ancestors of the family have been given 
from the Aufrecht’s table. Even on this 
point the cross-references at three places 
in the catalogue showed some contra¬ 
diction. The author has not ed the names 
which seemed most consistent with the 
context. The first man, Rama, noted 
in the list has been pointed out in the 
Aufrecht Catalogue as flourishing at the 
court of King Rama of Deogiri. _ in the 
genealogical table, sent by Kasinatha 
Sastri, the name of Nrsiniha s fattier has 
been stated to be Daivajiiaraja and the 
list begins from that name. It appears 
that Naganatha or some earlier ancestor 
of the family might have received the 
title of Daivajnyaraja. The family history 
recorded below will show that m the 
list of ancestors sent by Kasinatha Sastri, 
there must have been a break after Surya 
or before Gopala. 
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PLACE 

According to the Aufrecht catalogue, Rama was a resident of Parthapur 
Surva Pand f who wrote Amrta Kupika.a commentary on Bhaskara s Lilavati, 
has deSed his father and grandfather in it. ^ He observes, 

3T1W 

^TSTSTItT q-T'-HTfiT^R TT II 

T^WT: ^RTil^TT^Tfvr^T 

vriTIMf % ^4 WTT^TTr II \ II 

Translation --“Parthapur, a village situated on the northern bank of river 
Godavari about 2 miles away from the confluence of the Godavari and the 
Vidarbha,’ there lived a Brahmana astronomer, named Naganatha, belonging 

to Bharadvaj Gotra.” 

In the comentary on Blkiskara’s ‘Blja’ he observes . 

T% rf r 4T TTtpTT... 

C44.^TT?TT ? T ;: TT g nfh'^: 1! 

Translation .—(not necessary, since it Carries the same sense as the above 
verses). 

We find at uresent a village named Pathari near the north coast of Godavari 

To S to the east of Paitana. This is the same as parthapur. It is 

^hit 85 mfcs o tlte S E Of Deogiri (Daulatabad). The river Vidarbha was 

nrohablv known bv another name Mangala. The above description shows that 
probablvKuovv y y — i s to ,i ie yy G f the confluence ol this river and 

ramtal citv of kings and was situated 16 yojanas to the b.b. ot ueogin K-ecRon 
capital city oi Y oianas appear to be correct. 

^roS^ri\t"t 5 d^ 

surrounding Pathari. as Vidarbha country. 

Date 

The epochal positions which Jnanaraja has given h ‘ S ,* 0r L^tnglo 
“r’eacVg^iemhon, the date of Rama, the first 

table comes to about Saka 1215, and it agrees with that ot king Kama or 
Deogiri. 

have'seen^^he^main^arts 

The Adhylya^on' •^’SSuSTtic.) contains the following 
Adhiklras —Mean places, true places, three problems, probability of eclipses, 
hutar eclipse, scdar eclipse ; risings and settings of planets, shadow of stars, 
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-elevation of Moon’s cusps; planetary conjunctions and Mahapata. They 
-contain 89, 48, 43, 7, 40, 16, 19, 20, 18, 10 and 11 verses respectively. The 
Siddhanta Sundara has a commentary compiled by Cintamani, the son of 
Jnanaraja ; and a reference at one place in it indicates that the Sundara Siddha¬ 
nta contained algebra also ; but the author has not seen it. Sudhakara *Dvivedi 
says that it resembles the portion on ‘bijachaya’ by Bhaskara, and that the 
nphorism “sarupake varfiakrtltu yatra” meaning ‘has been refuted, in it*. 

The Siddhanta Sundara, follows the modern Surya Siddhanta. Like a 
karana work, it gives the epochal positions of planets and annual rates of 
motion for finding the planets’ places. The epochal positions are true for 
Saka 1425. The moment for which they are true is not mentioned. But 
the author has found from actual calculation that they have been calculated 
for the moment of 56 ghatis 39 palas after sunrise on Thursday, the 8th lunar 
day of the bright half of Asvin in that year. These positions and the rate of 
yearly motion of the planets, completely follow the modern Snrya Siddhanta. 
The epochal positions appear to have' been given for an odd moment. But 
the mean longitude of the Sun in it is 6 B 0° 14' 17", which shows that it is true 
for a moment exactly 15 ghatis after the mean Libra Ingress. From this, 
his object seems to give the positions for 15 ghatis after the mean Libra Ingress. 
A correction to planetary places has been mentioned in the chapter on mean 
places'. . 

l?oooo f*PfcT || 

cTsf^T \ 'Tm?: 3 fas RV ^ £o 

3 II ^ II 

T? e. faTJTPp-flT loooo JrtrmTT: Tt ^RfT: It 

iTfTqFFHn ¥§£ ST? ^ \\ =;Y n 

Translation : — 

A correction for the modern Suryasiddhanta has been mentioned before 
page 45 ) ; this is 30 times that correction ; otherwise it is the same as that 
one in all respects. The correction to be applied to the Sun according to the 
figures given on page 45 comes to 6"only. This is negligibly small. Damodara’s 
correction, as mentioned by Jnanaraja in the case of the sun, for the above 
mentioned year comes to 3'. This appears to be a more probable correction- 
figure. If the reading ‘bhagadi’ given in the 7th verse of the chapter on 
‘Bijopanayana’ in Suryasiddhanta, be changed to ‘Rasyadi’, the correction 
mentioned therein would exactly agree with that given by Damodara. The 
reading ‘bhagadi* seems to be the copyist’s error, and one is led to infer that 
the correction given in the Surya-Siddhanta ( page 45 ) owes its origin to 
Damodara himself. The annual correction to be applied to the sun’s place, 
as mentioned by Damodara, comes to +1/25". This reduces the length of the 
solar year by 2 v .-26 pr .-6 ppv (vipalas etc.) that is, the length of the year, 365M5 Bh - 
31 p -31 vp .-24 pu becomes 365“-15 gh -31 p -28 v -57 pv -54 vpv . The account of one 
Damodara who lived about the &aka year 1339 has been given before, on page 
125, and he must be the same as this very Damodara. 

Jnanaraja does not appear to have mentioned the ayanamsas of his time- 
He has simply explained the term ‘ayanamsa’ as the difference between the sun’s 

♦Sudhakara Dvivedi, teacher of Mathematics at the Sanskrit College, Varanasi wrote a 
book entitled, Ganaka Tarapgint, in Sanskrit in Saka 1814 has been printed. See page 56 of 
the hook. The hook contains an account of astronomers. 
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position calculated from the shadow cast by' the noon sun and that obtained 
from calculation based on a Karana work. Tiie annual rate of equinoctial 
motion has been said to be 1 . He has also given the method of finding 
ayanamsa as described in the Surya-Siddhanta. The rate of annual motion 
when calculated by it comes to 54". on 

Jnanaraja, after mentioning the opinion of the Srutis and Purafias about 
the increase and decrease of the moon’s digits, observes, in the chapter on the 
elevation of the moon’s cusps r 

^T: nq 1 q^pir \ | 

ii || 

Translation :— 

r “ Tt !f sun’s rays themselves are known in the Vedas as Gods. They 
and dark half oFthe^nth.”^ ^ “° in Liie rnooil m the . br1 ^ 

The Sundara-Siddhanta gives nothing new as established by observation 

Th?rh?tS lanatl v S ? f th - e 1 or ^ however, are different from those of Bhaskara. 
The chapter on Yantramala describes one new instrument. There is no harm 

titl^suggests 31 W ° r ^ Siddhanta-Sundara is on the whole beautiful as the 


Other Works 

5 as i : ecor 1 d f d . in his comment ary on Bhaskara’s Bijaganita that 
Jnanaraja has, in addition to the Siddhanta, written a work, on each of the 
following subjects ; astrology, rhetoric and music. 

Account of Descendants 

% 

oiv^f° f tis descendants Dhundhiraja, Ganesa andSurya has been 
f w n /? r eac h , se P arat ely later on. It has been already mentioned before* 
that Cmtamani wrote a commentary on Sundara-Siddhanta. Here the 

of t t r :^/ es a “. account °f some of the remaining descendants on the basis 
of the information supplied by Kaslnatha i§astrl. It is not known when this 
amily shifted from Pathari to Bid for permanent residence. Bid is a place 

ofmiStJh-rf 5 t0 a ^ S,W - of Pathari > and about 60 miles to the South 
f comUnm^ ^ 5 °a x? 6S t0 the SE ’ of Pai ^ a - Naganatha has compiled 
PrakKf named Nara P atl jayacarya. Purusottama has written KeSavI 
f and V a rsa sanigraha, two works devoted to astrology and written 

RamaS T** entltled Datta Kutuhala. He writes in the Kesavi Praka&i tha° 

wa^a schoTar W of proficient m the sc ] ence of astrology and that Vijnanesvara 
mi S grammer and astronomy, and was honoured by king 

iSIrfk - Bajl ¥t° ^ as th , e last Pe§wa (Saka 1717 to 1739). Kasinaha 

is the highest offin ^ S®,/ 8 a T | cbolar of lo S ic » grammer and astronomy. He 
State h a ^ at t, Bld ‘ He is very much honoured in the Hyderabad 
He has been honoured by the Sanbaracarya of Hampi Virupaksa 

^nthlS n M r - ed - ° n , him i he title of Sdri Cudamani. He has compliedTwoTfc 

Cfirnfka 15 engaged m writing the work Sri Devi Bhagavat 

Curpika, of which he has compiled five chapters. S 
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✓ ■* 

He was the son of Jnanaraja, the author of Siddhanta-Sundara He has- 
writtelT commentary on Bhaskara’s ‘Bija’ in which, he has called himself 
an^the work Surya Prakasa. He has stated that he wrote the 
Suryadasa and the wok^b^ his 31st year . From this, his birth year 

commentary in S ^ This commenta ry contains 2500 verses. 

°A°, We 5a« letas given his name simply as '‘Surya”. He has wntten 
A Ganitamrta Kupika on Bhaskara’s Lffivati. It belongs to- . 

1 The theory' in it has been explained by numerical quantities, 

a nd reEardino the work Lilavatl as a poem, he has given several mterprelations 
and regal » verses j n lt This commentary contains 3500 verses. Both 

- theslTorks h?ve a verse given at the end which cites the names of eight works 
written by him. They are 

LiHvati Tika, Bija Tika, Sripatipaddhatiganita, Bijaganita, Tajikagrantha, 

1%^^ cornaT,he f ltvTment,one e d^r; 
?°U e tf ‘kavvastaka’ ik found there in place of ‘Kavyadwaya . 

Ev°en S th^lnformation sent by Kasinatha Sastri reveals that Surya Pandit , 
compiled ‘kavyastaka’ and the names of the 8 works are given thus. > . 

m^irangi/; 5 S’ Intwn 

SraS? ‘capable’ of double interpretation, one of which applies to 
Rama and the other to Krsna. 

tSfSS-SfS&m 

tsxs&zr?* sr-a»“Sr 

mentioned earher, and also the following additional works .- 

^ \r: nn Aa K'a\>\ Kaloalata Tika, a commentary on Bhagavadrta 
entided h paramarthaprapa Bhaktisata ; Vedanta Sata Sloki Tika and a commen- 
tary on Amaru Sataka, named Srmgara Tarangini. 

On the whole, it seems that Sttrya had been a very great scholar. He 
was fully justified in speaking of himself in his ganitamrtakupika as y 

pilot on the ocean of mathematics, an expert m prosody,.' hetor,e a ^ ^ 
and can adopt in high-class literature.’ In the work Ganitamrta KupiKa 

he makes the following statement about himseit • . 

“Aham Suryabhidhanah Kavih swhpradnyaparinamatab Lilavatim 

vyakhyatum vihitadarosmi”. ______,__ 

•Miscellaneous Essays, 2nd edition, Vol. II, p. 2ol. I h^evatl^befongs to Saka 1460. 
of Colebrooke’s statement, that Suryadassa s commentary on L la n ftJr that naite was 

But that is a mistake. I got the correct information, about Suryadasa after that page was 

printed. The Saka should be 1463. 
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Translation . 

“I, Suryadasa, have ventured to write a c °mnienta^ on Lilav^, on 
strength of the intellectual power possessed by me. He further adds, 

JTfbTT^TTjTTT dTTT I 1 


At the beginning of his commentary of Bija, he remarks. 

^^^f^rqfrsiPTTdqrflr^ (?) ^^T^TTTfTT 
r? fq'^TcpTfPPpjr MtfTHTPtf qt? u R w 


Still, at the end he observes, 

^r: (fTRtR^T:) ^TTRTi fTTf^fafTTf TOTTW U 

^ ^rsrqtm ^^ f ^ qr ^ rf ^ r : storfa inn 


It appears from this that though he acquired knowledge from h ' s ^ ther 
Jnanarlja, his work was mainly the outcome of his own intellectual wealth. 

Ananta— 1447 

He compiled ‘Anantasudharasa’, a work on the calculation of the ^Bcanga. 
in Saka 1447. It follows the Suryasiddhanta. Ananta remarks 
beginning. 

TRT II cFTT II 


From this, the name of his father appears to be Srikanta ^ he author, 
has not seen the work himself. He has stated this from (the^mforrnation 
given in) the Ganakatarangini by Sudhakara. Sudhakara says tha 
work consisting of tables and that, Narayana was the author 
martanda, his father’s name was Ananta, and Ananta s father s namewa 
Hari (see the account of Gangadhara, Saka 1502, given latCT on) a . * 

the name of the father of this Ananta, also is an epithet of Han, and the dates 
of both of them appear to agree. From this, he (Ananta) seems to have been 
the father of the author of Muhurta Martanda But there is a c ommentary, 
Sudharasakaranacasaka, on Ananta’s ‘Sudharasa , by phundhiraj , 
mg to Albrecht’s catalogue, a part of this work called grahanodaya is m th 
library of the Sanskrit Pathasala at varanasi. 

From this it appears that this is a karana work, containing tables useful 
for Pancanga calculation. An account of the family occ u^ s a _ ® r _ P , 
jn the works compited by Narayana, the author of Muhurtamar a .., 
by Gangadhara, his son (Page 150. It is mentioned every wh^e that Hari 
ls the name of Ananta’s father and not Srikanta. They give much information 
about Ananta but nothing about his works. This leads the author to doubt 
lf this Ananta was really the father of the author of Muhurtamartahda. 

1DGO/69 11 
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PHWPHIRAJA 

From the family history given by him in his work, Jatakabharana, and 
by his son Ganesa in his work ‘Tajikabhusapa’, it becomes evident that he 
was the resident of Parthapur (Pathari), situated to the north of Godavari, 
near Devagiri (Daulatabad). He has stated Nrsimha to be his father’s name. 
The author has, on the basis of the genealogical table sent by Kaslnatha Sastrl, 
recorded him as the son of one Nrsimha whose name appears in the genealogical 
tree, printed on page 140 in his account of Jnanaraja. From this, phundhiraja 
would be the uncle of Jnanaraja, the author of the Sundara Siddhanta. But 
phundhiraja has offered salutations to the preceptor JnSnaraja at. the beginning 
of his' work Jatakabharana. This leads one to suspect that Jnanaraja, his 
preceptor, might have been different from the author of Siddhanta sundara, 
or'else, phundhiraja might have been the son of some other Nrsimha of the same 
family. * phundhiraja has written a commentary ‘Sudharasakaranacasaka’, 
on Sudharasa, a karana work, by. Ananta ; similarly, according to Aufrecht 
Catalogue, the works, Grahaldghava-Udaharana, Graha-phalopapatti, Pahcdn- 
gaphala, and Kundakalpalata , were compiled by him. If this phundhiraja 
be the same person as phundhiraja, the author of th e Jatakabharana, his date 
must have been later than Saka 1447. Visvanatha (Saka 1551) has referred* 
to the Tajikabhusana by Ganesa, son of the author of the Jatakabharana. It 
follows from this that the date of compilation of the Jatakabharana must 
have been earlier than Saka 1500**. 

Phundhiraja’s work Jatakabharana , is very famous and it is now printed. 
It appears.from the Jfitakdbharana that phundhiraja’s uncle compiled a work 
on astrology. The nam e of this uncle and that of his work are not known. 
Ganesa’s work, Tajikabhusana, is also well known. It is recorded in Aufr&ht’s 
Catalogue that GaneSa had another work, Ganita Manjari to his credit. 


*ViSvanatha-remarrks in his commentary on the Tdjiha Nttakcwthl that the statement 

of the author of Tdjikahhiian'i viz. “Janmakalanalin!.“is wrong; and this view 

ii correct. 

** Further information was received from Kgslnatha Sastrl after 272 pages of the book were 
printed. Its summary is given below !— 

- “Phundhiraja carried on his studies under the care of Jnanaraja himself. The Saka years 
of birth and death of the descendants, beginning from Surya are as-follows :—■ 
Sfirya 1429-1510 ; Naganatha 1480-1537 ; Gopala 1545-90 ; Jnanaraja, bitrh year 
1595; Rama’s death 1731; VijnaneSvara 1712-1769 ; Purusottama.. 1748-1799; 
Ka&natha, birth year, 1768. Naganatha the son of Surya had received the title 
‘Rapasura’ from the Delhi Court. He compiled the work, entitled ‘Narapati* 
jayacarya,’ Kaslnatha Sastri received the : title Suricudamani in Saka 1813 
“Instances are found in which the uncle is younger than the nephew; and 
hence it is not impossible that phundhiraja studied under the care of Jnanaraja 
and in that case the date of compilation of Jatakabharana would come to 
somewhere between Saka 1430 and 1460 and that of Tajikabhusapa Saka 14 80. 
Naganatha whose name written below that of Surya in the genealogical table 
was Surya’s son ; Gopalaand Jnanaraja are different persons, and there night 
have been one person each between Naganatha and Gopala and Gopala and 
Jnanaraja (Otherwise, their date may be wrong). The author 1 is not quite sure 
that the above-mentioned Saka years are quite reliable. But in the absence 
of the correct dates he has notedthem here for what they are'worth. Naganatha 
may have received the title of ‘Ranasura’ in the reign of Akbar or Jehangir. 
There is an ancient work, entitles Narapatijayaearya, written in Saka 1097 
and hence, I have presumed that Nagnatha wrote a commentary on 
Narapatijayaearya, but it is not known if Naganatha had actually written an 
independent work of the same title. 
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Ananta 

Ananta wrote a commentary on ‘ Ramadhenu , ) a work devoted to the 
calculation of tithi and other parts of the almanac ; and Ananta has written 
a commentary on it. The work, Kamadhenu, was compiled in !§aka 1279 
by Mahadeva, son of Bopadeva, a . resident of Tryambaka on the bank of 
Godavari. It contains tables for calculating tithis etc. according to Brahma- 
paksa and Aryapaksa. The sons of this Ananta namely Nllkantha and 
Rama, compiled works in Saka 1509 and 1512 respectively. From this, 
the date of Ananta’s commentary on Kamadhenu comes to about Saka 1480. 
The Jatakapaddhati is an astrological work written by Ananta*. 

Family History 

Rama, the son of Ananta has recorded his family history in the conclusion 
of his work, Muhurta Cintamani, as follows :— 

•o c 

I d ail'd • 

*T NclPTfW: II M 

fRT #T M 

TFK arfqtrsfif II ftTT hW II 

^«TRsfr I nWIT'TT^ |fc[ fWPT II 

f*TdWl^ I 5T% frfTmfTrf II H 


The author is giving his genealogical table below on the basis of , this 
account and from the history given by his descendants in their works. His 
gotra was Gargya. He was a resident of Dharmapuri, in Bidarbha, in the 
valley of the Godavari. Ananta left the place for Varanasi where he resided. 
His descendants also used to reside at Varanasi. 

Cintamani (Gargya Gotra) 

Ananta (Padma his wife) 


Nllkantha (Candrika his wife) Saka 1509 Rama, 

I (Saka-1512, 1522) 


Govinda (Gomatl his wife) 
Birth Saka 1491 

Madhava 
Saka (1555) 


* The an ill or has not teen Ananta’e ’works but he has described his work on the basis of the 
accounts given by his descendants and the Gannaka Tarangifii by Sudhakara. 

11A 
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History of Descendants 

From the account given by Rama and Nilkantha, Cintamani appears 
to have been an astronomer and a great scholar. Ananta’s account has 
already been given above. 

The name of Nilkantha’s mother was Padma. He has compiled a work 
entitled Todarananda. Descriptions of this work occur in other works, from 
which it appears that the work contained all the three branches of astronomy, 
Ganita, Muhurta and Hora : and even Madhava, the grandson of Nilkantha 
has supported this surmise. The author of piyusadhara (commentary) writes 
that it treats the risings and settingsof planets in the chapter Candravaravilasa 
and deals with Nyunadhimasa (suppressed and intercalary months) in 
the chapter called Kalasuddhisaukhya. The author has seen a part of the 
book (No. 5088 in the Anandasrama) ; which contained only the section on 
Muhurta. It contains a large collection of excerpts from earlier writers. 
The number of verses in the portion seen by him is about 1000 ; it contains 
a chapter on pilgrimage only and that too is incomplete. It appears, therefore, 
that the work must have been very voluminous. It may have received the 
name Todarananda after Todarmalla, the minister of Akban Nilkantha 
was a great follower of MImansa and a scholar of Samkhya Sastra and as 
. described by his son Govinda, was Panditendra, (the leader of Pandits) at 
the court of Emperor Akbar. Nilkantha compiled a" work Samdtantra, 
(Varsatantra), on Tajik which is also known as Tdika Nilkanthi. The work 
is very famous and has been published along with different commentaries. 
Nilkantha compiled it in Saka 1509. Visvanatha has written a commentary 
on it with examples. It belongs to Saka 1557. The Aufrecht catalogue 
mentions the following additional commentaries on it :— 

The Dwighatlka, another by Laksmipati and the third entitled the Snphala 
eardhini by Sri Har§a. Other commentaries have been described below. 
Nilkantha has compiled a Jatakapaddhati, which contains 60 verses. Accord- 
ding to the author of the Ganakatarangini, the system (embodied in this work) is 
well known in the provine of Mithila. According to Aufrecht Catalogue, 
Nilkantha has compiled the following astronomical and astrological works :■— 

Tithi Ratnamala ; a work on Horary astrology entitled Prasna Kaumudi or 
Jyotisa Kaumudi; Daivajna vallabhya and a commentary or Jaimini Sutra 
called Subodhini. From the same catalogue it appears that Nilkantha 
- also wrote co m mentaries on Graha Kautuka, Graha Laghava, Makaranda 
and on a Muhurta work. 

The account of Rama will follow later. Govinda, Nilkantha’s son, has 
written Piyusadhara, a commentary on Muhurtacintamani. It is very extensive 
and famous. He compiled it at Varanasi. In that work he states that Matrpur, 
in Vidarbha, was his place of residence. Perhaps, Dharmapur 
itself may have Matapur as its second name. Govinda was born in 3aka 
1491. His mother’s name was Candrika. He wrote the commentary, 
Piyu§adhara, in &aka 1525. He also wrote the commentary, Rasala, on 
T&jika Nilkanthi. It was written in Saka 1544. The commentary, Piyusa¬ 
dhara, reveals great ingenuity on the part of Govinda. But while in his 
commentary on the 9th verse in the chapter on Samkranti, he observes, 
"Eclipses are falsified if one follow the Sayana system of calculation. A 
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lunar eclipse occurred on the Full Moon day of Vaisakha in Saka 1516, but 
it is not obtained by sayana calculation.” This shows that he did noC possess 
a profound knowledge of mathematics. In this attempt to show that the 
lunar eclipse was not predictable, he calculated the sayana place of the Moon 
only, but he did not understand that the occurrence of the eclipse will be 
evident when the place of Rahu also is found on sayana basis. 

Govinda’s son Madhava has written on Nllkanthi a commentary known 
as “Sisubodhini Samavivekavrtti.” It contains examples also. It belongs 
to Saka 1555 and was compiled at Varanasi. Madhava has stated that his 
father Govinda, the author of the commentary Piyusadhara, was honoured 
by Emperor Jehangir. 

The above description Vill show that this family has produced a good 
many learned scholars. 

RAGHUNATHA (Saka 1484). 

Subodha Manjari, a Karana work by Rafghunatha may be seen in the Deccan 
College Library (No. 217 of 1883-4 A.D.) The epochal year of the work 
is Saka 1484. It follows the Brahmapaksa. The planets’ places are calculated 
in it from ahargana. The ayanamsa has been assumed to be zero in baka 

444. 

RAGHUNATHA (Saka 1487). 

Raehunatha, son of Soma Bhatta, wrote a karana work Manipradipa, 
in Saka 1487. He has remarked that “he was briefly describing the planets 
according to Surya’s views (i.e. according to the Saura Paksa), after consulting 
all works by Bhaskaracarya.” There is nothing remarkable in this work._ 
The author has not seen it. These comments are based on the Ganakatarangim 
of Sudhakara. 


KRPARAMA 

He has written commentaries with illustrative examples on Bijaganita, 
Makaranda and yantra Cintamani, He has also written commentaries on 
the Sarxartha Cintamani, the Panca Paksi and, the Muhiirtatatva , and .there 
is also a work, Vdstu Candrika, written by him. This information has been 
collected from the Aufrecht’s catalogue. The date of Muhurtatatva by 
Kesava is ,about Saka 1420. So the date of Krparama must be some year 

later than Saka 1420. 

DINAKARA 

The author has seen his two works, Khetaka Siddhi and Candrarki, in the 
Deccan College collection (Nos. 303, and 308 of 1882-83). He remarks 
in the Khetaka Siddhi :■ 


«. ’O co r r • . _ 

ftrfe ) i r 


II 


The epochal positions are given for the mean Aries Ingress of Saka 1500* 
These positions and the motions (of planets) are m conformity with those 
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computed jEpm #rahjpaSiddb&pta, together wi%thp coTrectioiis rlf »^mtia^e4 
by the jkqfamfgmkd, The work describes only themethod of ftudtngther 
true placed of placets. The total number of verses (In it) is 46. It appears 
that, ^ ?( worfcs used tp be accompamedby tables; but they were apt fpum| 
in the copy seen by me author. But one cannot do any calculation without 
Sited tables' ‘" *riid writer calls this work Lagfrn Khefaka Siddhi which indicates 
that he may have Written another work called Brhat Khefakc. Siddhi. Some 
verses attributed to Dinakara are given in the commentary on the Mahddevi 
Sdrani^ but they are not found in this work. This also lends support to the 
surmise about the existence of a larger work. The writer has given his own 
account in the words. 

srftft utt ^ 11 ii 11 

Vzmv. mwfr ft 11 

noo ^ ^ 'T^rTf^Tf^ tw 11 ^ it 

The Candrarki consists of only 33 verses and deals only with the calculation 
of the true places of the sun ahd moon. " 

This work also takes Saka 1500 as its epochal year. It appears that the 
work may have been accompanied by tables r ’ giving the equation of centre 
for finding the true place of the sun and moon ; and then these are to be used 
for ealdutating' film aitd other parts. From.this it appears that the Laghu 
CmtcMaM tabledof ! ^^heSa J Daiyajdya were'’hot' in use in Gujerat in those 
days. a- fv ■' * 

••' 5 '-. ... i.- : :• OV ■‘ " * - ' .■ . <!>., ■- ■* - '• * 

Acortectiob stated to be in use ih Gujerat is mentioned in both the works. 
The same correction is found also in the Graha Cinlamani to be described 
(on page 151 ) later, and id jb e commentary on the Mahddevi Sdrani 

at some places, it is called ‘Ramabija\ 

. - r .’ . f\ ■ % ■*;=***YJ.:* : ' : / v f :. ■! ...... J C. „•;■■■ k.'*? • - * 

($^caisos) 


ased on the information given by both the Authors. The 
Hari Muhurta Martanda, was compiled in Saka 1493, and the author 

has given in it his family history. From this it is learnt that 
Ananta he was a Vajasaneyi Brahmana belongingto Kausika gotra. 

He' was a resident o t Japar, a village situated to the horth 
Narayana of the famous temple of &va (Ghr§neM i hfa) wh&h lies to the? 

north of Devagiri (Daulatabad), and his ancestors were originally 
Gangadhara residents of Sasamanur. There is a village, Verul, situated 
about 4 miles from Daulatabad, and the deity there is at present 
known as GhrsneSvara. Janardana Hari Atalye has published 
the Muhurta Martanda along with its Marathi translation 
He writes in its introduction that, on enquiry at the village 
Tapar and its.neighbourhood, he came to know that the deseen- 
.j i; i dants .of the family of his meternal uncle only are now surviving. 


Quanta' 

%x*m 


«■ 


In, Sakai 150& he warote Manorama** a commentary on Graha 
Laghava. He wap the son of Narayaua, the author of Muhurta 
Martanda, The cencalosupal table, given m the margm^nfe 
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Up has written a karana work entitled Rainavincda. It has adopted Saka 
1512 as the epochal year* and the length of the year, the epochal positions and 
motions of plahets, are based oh the modern Surya Siddhanta. The corrections 
to be applied to planets’ motions are the same as those mentioned before 
mage 45 ) Under orders o f Sri Maharaja Ramadasa, a minister of Akbar, 
Mma Bhata compiled* the Ramavinoda in year 35 of the Akbar era 35 (i.e. 
Salivahana iaka 1512). It contains li chapters and 280 vefses. ViSvanatha 
has written an illustrative commentary on it. Rama has compiled a small 
volume of tables devoted to the calculation of tithi’s etc., containing 17 verses, 
which form a part of the work ; and Sudhakara Dwivedi says, that people on 
Jaipur side compile their almanacs with the help of this work. 

His well-known work Muhurta Cintamani was written in Is ka 1522. It 
was compiled at Varanasi. The author himself has written a ccnmentaiy on it 
entitled Tramitaksara. In addition to this there is the ’fnr.cus ccnmentaiy, 
Fiyusadhara, on it; written by his nephew Govinda. Both these cc p mcntaries 
have been printed. 

His family history has already been given (page 147 ) under the account 
of Ananta. 

SRInATHA (Saka 1512) 

He wrote a Karaite work, named Graha Cintamani in Saka-1512. It 
describes the method of calculating planets’places from ‘ Varsagaha 1 . ■ 1 he wOik 
appears to have been accompanied by tables. They were not found along with 
the copy seen (tSeccan College Collection No. 304 of 1882-83). 1 he work i£ 
of no use without them. The work neither gives any epochal positions nor 
any clue to ascertain the school (paksa) to which it belongs. The work has two 
chapters and even includes the section on astrology. The name dl Silnatha s 
father, was Rama** and that of his elder brother, Raghunatha. 

VISNU - 

« There is a wdhknbwn village named Patharl in Bidarbha. It ftes already 
been described onpage 141. There is a village Golagrama,- near the northern 
bank of the river Godavari and 2\ yojanas (about 20 miles) to its west. A very 
well-known family of scholars lived in that village. ’The family shifted to 
Varanasi later on. It produced a number of authors and Visnu was one 
of them. 

He compiled a Karana work. It has adopted Saka 1530 as the epochal year? 
it belongs to Saurapak$a. He has in addition written a commentary named 
Subodhini on the Brhat Cintamani 6>Ganesa Daivajnya, the author ofkhe Graha 
Laghava. It explains the theory also. The study of such ccmmeataries proves 
very useful for the compilers of new works on astronomy. His brother Yisva- 
natha has written an ‘XJdaharana’ on his Karana work* In his Muhurta 
ctidamani, Siva informs that Visnu was the ‘Jagatguru’ (world teacher). In 

* According to Br. BhSrHiarkar (Jteporf m the search for Sanskrit Manuscript 1883-84, 
- Page 84) it was compiled in Saka 1535 ; but that is an error. 

**Prof. Bhftndarkar remarks that this Rama may probably be the same as Rami', tb* 
a nth or of Muhurta Cintamaui (Report on the search for Sanskrit Manuscript 1882-83, page 88). 
But the account of Rama, the author of the Muhurta Cintamani , given above, will show that 
U is an impossibility. 
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addition to this, some more account of the author will be found in the following 
verses by Visvanatha. 

The famous commentator Visvanatha, and Kamalakara, the author of 
Siddhanta tattva were born in this very family. The following verses appear in 
a detailed account of his family given by Kamalakara 

ff ^ Tf^frrfffT II \ It 

^ II 

tftt <rfr m 11 

f^^^rnT hT ^ n i i 

TKRT^fcT TTl TT Tf?TTTTTTTT TfeT mil 

36FTT: ^TTt tTRlf^T tftaTfasPTT tlf^s: 11 

TTfT TWITTTT^TT TTT cFTtWW W II V II 

fWr tTfm^ ^Pt tP^'t ti*Pt u ^ n 

5PTT fW: Tf^: II 

C\ W 'O 

snn #r^rfrif^rf^=iH ii ^ n 

Translation :— 

(1) On the northern bank of Godavari is situated the fortified town called 
Devagirl, whose latitude is 20°-30\ 

(2) The city of Pathari, which is 16 yojanas from this town and in S.E, 
direction is the capital of Vidarbha and is situated in the middle of the country. 

(3) At a place, a little West to this city and about 2\ yojanas away, is a spot 
on the bank of the Godavari, where the river Ganges is regarded to have come 
to stay with the request of Gautama. 

(4) On the northern side of this river there is a village named ‘Gol’ and on 
the southern side is a village named Purusottama, the river flows between the 
two. 

(7) There lived in the village of Gol, on the northern bank of Godavari, a 
Maharastrian Brahma na, named Rama belonging to Bharadwaja gotra. 

(8) His son, Bhattacarya became very famous as a scholar of astronomy 

and he (Bhattacarya) got a son, Divakara, by the favour of God GaneSa 
whom he used to worship. ; 

Rama was an astronomer ; Bhattacarya was a follower of ‘MimamsS 
and a logician. Divakara was a great astronomer and a disciple of Ganesa 
Daivajnay, the author of the Graha laghava. Such is the information that ortl 
can gather from the family history writter by Visvanatha, Nrsimha, Mallari 
and other descendants of his family. 

Divakara had five sons. Visvar atha has paid a fine tribuie to their erudi¬ 
tion and character in his commentary on Tajika Nllkanthi. Visvanatha! 
himself was the your gest of the five. The description runs thus :— 

f^TTsRit TT*r 5riJ5 feerT^rsfr 11 

It T 11 
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^T^TT^T^T: T^“ 3FIT <TR3^>?TT ’Tpn^TT^^ II 
TRT^RT qTfemSTsT^ 'T^nfi'T'PFTT ff^iTOT ^ IH II 
3T5rf?TR fjsopfpTT ^^q-T ^ffT^T^TT II 


fq-HR^RRT %rTT *T ^TT^r^T^TcT: II V || 
^FTT^ngr: ^RRT fqfq^R^TFTT^tR^t STT 
^fr%:2?TT?w $re*?sre»forfsnret ?m f5T®T: T%R: II 


3TT^rf^^T^fR^^w?rTWt»r#RTTr it 
tpricmqf irf^TTT^^ ^hprctrt: II 
Tr^RTfTqff^'^^Rfw ^tf*r TT^rrf^TTTT n 

^irf^r fqra"^c?r#f%^RWT n ^ n 


r^trFnr: ^ra^rnpfrft sr? : u 

qrwtsRVnvqR^TT^^T ^#tq^TRT?r q^rrfwRft n n 
cT^qT^: ^fsrfa faWT*ft fWJRTKT^^T^fW: II 
^irtwfWT^^R ^|f%^r: ^TTfq^T#f^r: II =; II 
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Summarized translation* : — 

(2) Divakara came to be regarded as an authority in astronomy, and was, 
like the ‘diwakara’ (sun) who envelopes the whole universe with his rays, described 
the construction of the universe by compiling various astronomical works. 

(3) He had five sons, who were like five Indras in the subject of astronomy, 
or like five lions defeating the opponents or like five sacred fires on account of 
their pious behaviour. 

(4) He gave birth to Krsna, the eldest of the fives who became famous 

because of his faultless knowledge. ’ 

(5) The next son born, was Visnu, who had attained such superiority of 
intellect, that his disciples, along with their disciples, could defeat their oppo¬ 
nents in discussions on astronomical topics. 

(6) The next son, Mallari, became very famous because of his knowledge of 
-arithmetic, algebra and mensuration. 

(7) His younger brother, named Kesava, was still superior in so far as he 
compiled siddhanta works. 

(8) His younger brother Visvanatha, who got his education from Nrsimha, 
became a scholar of all sastras including astrology and astronomy. 

_ _ . M 

* In translating these verses, the author) has omitted the translation of various ^ngtby 
poetic epithets used for the astronomers simply for the sake of composition, sinoe 
nothing to do with the history of astronomy. 
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\ 7he following verses by Kamalakara which follow those given above; 
f state the history of this family as follows 

ffr II s. II 

5T4T q-?TT^r ^ 11 

CV , 

^ II M II 

cRR fTTTTTT H 

fTRoFTO^r^KrT: TvRRRTTcrTtsrt II II 

^mT^^TTR^cRr MbfRRT^RT: II 

3'T^%sR3TRTcTf^TT*f ffR TkRtT it ? 3 u 
t^o w ti 

^rnR^Vw3n^5^RR^®n n 11 

Translation :— „ 

(9 & 10) This talented Divakara had a famous son, the astronomer 
Srikrsna, who, in his turn gave birth to a son, Nrsutfha, who was well versed in 
the knowledge of the ‘'sphere'’ and honoured by astronomers. 

(10) He compiled a commentary on the Sircmani, and one on the Surya 
siddhanta and a work explaining the sphere and motions of planets. (11 to 14) 
His (second) son Kamalakara who got his learning from his learned elder brother 
Divakara, who was his preceptor* in the astrology, compiled the above 
mentioned works on astronomy, including the new theory of spherical areas. 
T his work was intended to be a standard work,* explaining all theories about 
‘gol and siddhanta and was named ‘Siddhanta, tattvaviveka’. He compiled 
this siddhanta work in the Saka year 1580, at Varanasi which is situated on the 
northern hank of the river Bhagirathi (Ganges). 

The genealogical table prepared from this description and other infory 
mation, is given below • 

Rama (A Maharas(ra Brahmanm of Bharadvaj gotra and Taittiriya Branch)- 


Bhattacarya 


Divakara , 




■ 

Krspa 

Visnu 

1 

Mallari 

Kesava 

1 

Visvanatha 


Nrsima^ Siva 

(Birth Saka 1508) 


Divakara Kamalakara Gopinatha 

(Birth Saka 1528) 


♦Siddhanta Tattvaviveka, page 407/8, printed at VaranaBl by Sudhakara Dvivedi, 




Ranganatha 





r SwpJUWf* ?**«W 

vr^imha the son of Krsna haswritteninhis commentary on the Surya. 

Krsm the eldest son of Divakara compiled a wolk on algebra 
tanhoristlc) form. Ihe Muhurta Ciidamani, a work byhissou s Siva,, 
and the works of Divakara, his grandson, go to show that he (Kr§tja) was a 
“ d r w he had received honours at the king’s court and that he wrote works 
^Hences also. According to Aufrecht Catalogue, Kesava, a son_ of 
Divakara and uncle of Nrsirpha, compiled a work entitled ‘JyoUsamanimala 
D iSad tfaka 1486). He appears to be KeSava oi this very family as the. 
name suggests but his date does not agree with the established dates- of Malian 
and Visvanatha. A description of other persons of this family has been given 

further on. . 

Mallari has stated that his family deity wasMallan In his c0 '» n icntary on 
Sirnmnni written in Saka 1543, Nrsirpha states that Divakara died at Varanasi. 
L wa s the direct disciple of Gaitesa'Daivajnya, and from this it seems ttet he 
" v tofte m South India till about Saka 1506. The works compiled by 

must have bwnm smith iimia™ ^ , 53 j were written at Varanasi. From 

this iumwars thaUtaflearned family shifted to Varanasi within 25 to 30 years. 
‘f '! r 1500 None of them seems to have received actual patronage at 

the DettiVourt!'they are, however, described as being honoured by kings. 

MALLARI 

Mallari was bom in the famous family described by ViMU 

writtm a «nyS: on ythe G™W«guv«, He has described tn tt the date of 

this commentary in a strange way, thus .te- , 

, srrof % qnfe: f m 3 ft *mr: ^ 

3^ * TT=5r ? o ^Tf^Tf^r: I I 

^ 5^ f^HT 11 „ 

■ , .- T U P astronomer Bala'wrote this commentary in the Safest 

year ^denoted by 1547 

The th ^hwS a tto’^mb^*ch is ^ttesqu are rootof “the current Saka year 
reduced by 5 and divided by 31 i.c. ijj ' J \/. ^ 


7. The nhksatra 

ICUUktU \jy 

1 ♦ kaa «in« s i e llth The day of the week was equal to th^ 

rk 5 :Sl^bfi*&^Monday ; the lunar day was the, 1st «* 

Pak From this it is proved that an astronomer named Bala, wrote ttas 

alS °* " 

it agrees witji that of his brother Visvanatha. 

Vidian has explained the theory of Grahalaghava ir the commentary. _ The: 

^ But 

they accompanished t he work with great success. _ _ 

■ * 15^4 + 7 + 1 +1+ 2+ t2^1547 ,1 

month+tithi+p^k§a+day of the week+nak@atra. 
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VISVANATHA 

He was a commentator like Bhatotpala. He was the son of Divakara of 
Golagrama. His family history can be found from the account given by Visnu. 
He has recorded the date of his commentary on Tajakarljkanthi, as below :— 

^srsrm m? sifara 1 irnw n 


Translation :— 

“This was completed by Visvanatha on the 5tb lunar day of the bright half 
of Margasirsa in the year 1551 of the era of king Salviahana.” 

The author has seen a number of commentaries on the Nilkanthi, in many 
of these the above verse was missing ; it was found only in a few commentaries. 
It is an instance of how our people are indiffierent in the matter of specifying the 
dates of the compilation of their works. There is absolutely no doubt about this 
Saka. It authentically becomes evident from the references at other places in the 
commentary. Visvantaha has written commentaries, consisting of illustrative 
examples, on several works like the Suryasiddhanta. For the main e xam ple in 
them he has adopted Saka 1534 as the year, but has incidentally also, taken !§aka 
years 1530, 1532, 1542 and 1555. In the commentary on ‘Patasarani’, he has 
adopted Saka 1553 as the year for his example. In the Kesavi-jataka-paddhati, 
he has adopted for his example Saka 1508. The birth horoscopes are cast with 
the help of the Jatakapaddhati. It would appear that Saka 1508 may have been 
the date of birth of Visvanatha and he appears to have compiled his works 
between the Saka years 1534-56. In a line from his commentary on Grahala- 
ghava, (already given on page 131) he calls Ganesa Daivajnya his preceptor, but 
it is simply a matter of formality. It is like the remark by Dhanaraja, the 
commentator of theAf ahddevi Sdrini, who in his commetary written in Saka 1557, 
calls Mahadeva his preceptor, even though the Mahddevi Sdrini was compiled 
in Saka 1238. ‘ 

Kr§na sastri Godbole has given in the Grahalaghava three verses at the end 
which state that, in order to ensure agreement with observation, Visvanatha has 
mentioned a correction to it 211 years after it was compiled. This means that 
the date of Visvanatha comes to Saka 1653. But it is quite evident from his 
family history and his works that the date of Visvanatha, the commentator of 
the Grahalaghava, must be in the 16th century and not the 17th. The author 
has seen several editions of Visvanatha’s commentary on Grahalaghava, but 
they do not contain these three verses. Visvanatha, referred to in them, must be* 
a different person. Visvanatha Davajnya Sangamesvarkara, the son of Gopala 
compiled a work entitled Vrataraja at Varanasi in saka 1658. The above three 
verses may have been compiled by this Visnanatha. 

HIS WORKS 

Visvanatha has written the following commentaries containing examples:— 

Gahanartha Prakasika Xlka on the Surya Siddhanta. In this, Visva- 
natha writes, I am elucidating the Surya Siddhanta, the commentary by 
INrsnpha may be consulted for its theory”. Nrsimha wrote his ‘Saurabha$ya- 
commentary m Saka 1533. From this it is evident that Visvanatha wrote his 
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Udaharana on the Surya Siddhanta after that date. The number of verses in. 
it is 5000. (2) SiddhantaSiromani* (3) Karana Kutuhala (4) Makaranda (5> 
Grahalaghava (6) Patasarani by Ganesa Daivajnya (7) Anantasudharasa* (8) 
Rama Vinodakarana* (9) the Karana work by his brother Visnu* (10) Kesavf 
Jatakapaddhati (11) Samatantraprakh&ka on Tajaka-Nilkanthi. This belongs- 
to saka 1551. TheAufrecht’s Catalogue has mentioned the following additional 
commentaries on (12) SomasiddhSnta (13) Tithi Cintamani (14) Candrama- 
natantra (15) Brhajjataka (16) Srlpatipaddhati (17) Vasisthasaiphita (18) Brha- 
tsaiphita. 

Visvanatha has added solved examples in the commentaries and hence those 
commentaries are very useful for the student. Krsna Sastrl Godbole has 
published a Marathi edition of Grahalaghava containing solved examples, which 
is for the most part, a translation of the ViSvanathi commentary. 

Visvanatha has not given any theory in his commentary ; still the fact that 
he had a good knowledge of the astronomical science is evident from his works. 
He compiled all his works at Varanasi. 

NRSIMHA (Birth date 1508) 

He was the son of Krsna who was the eldest son of Divakara of Golagrama 
(page 154). He was born in Saka 1508. He was guided in his studies 

biy his uncles Visnu and Mallari v He wrote a commentary on the Surya 
Siddhanta entitled’Saurabhasya in Saka 1533. It explains the theory and con¬ 
tains 4200 verses. His commentary on the Siddhanta SiromanI named Vasana 
Vartika was written in Saka 1543. It was also called Vasana-Kalpalata and 
the number of verses in it is 5500. From both these commentaries it seems that 
he had a sound knowledge of astronomy. His son Divakara has written that 
he was very proficient in MImamsa. 

Siva 

At 

Born in the family described in the author’s account of Visnu (P. 154 )„ 

Siva was the brother of Nrsimha and son of Krsna. His birth year may have 
been !§aka 1510. Sudhakara states that he had written a commentary on 
Ananta Sudharasa. He has compiled a muhurta work named Muhurta Cuda- 
mani. Divakara, his nephew and disciple, has rwritten in his work Jataka¬ 
paddhati, that he was a ‘jagatguru’ (world teacher). 

According to Sudhakara, there was another Siva, son of Rama Daivajfiya, 
who wrote a work entitled Janmacintamani. 

KRSNA 

He was born in a well-known family of scholars. The genealogical table 
below has been prepared from the family history given by the writers born in 
this family. 


* The author has not seen these four commentaries himself. He has given the names 
from the 6a nakatarangirii. 
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Cintamani (Devarata gotra) 


Rama (wife Sita) 

J _ 

I 

Four other sons. 

4 

Trimalla 

Gopiraja 


Ballala (wife, Goji) 

1 



i .. i 

Rama Krma 

I * 

Govinda 

1 1 
Ranganatha Mahadeva 

1 

Narayana 

1 s ■ 

Munisvara Vasudeva 


PLACE 



Cintamani, a Yajurvedi Brahmana, used to reside in Dadhigrama, a village 
on the Bank of Payosni invidarbha. The position of this village has been des- 
•cribed by Munisvara at the end of his Marici commentary in the line, 

^ sni 11 

meaning “In the auspicious (Village of) Dadhigrama, situated on the bank of 
Payosni, in the same latitude as Ellicpur . 

The Palabhd of Dadhigrama, mentioned in commentary on the Kesavi 
Jataka written by Narayana, son of Govinda,is 4-30, from which the latitude of 
the ‘place would come to'be 21°-15'. This is also the latitude of Ellicpur. 
It appears, thereofore, that Dahigaon must be a village situated to the 
.east or west of Ellicpur, in the same latitude. 

Ballala went to Varanasi to reside there permanently. His descendants, as it 
■appears from their works, continued to reside at Varanasi. However, it 
appears from Narayana’s commentry on Kesava’s Jatakapaddhati that he 
compiled it at Dadhigrama. , 


HISTORY OF ANCESTORS 

Krsna and Munisvara have wirtten in their works that Rama possessed 
such a wonderful prophetic facultv that the King of Vidarbhas always obeyed 
him. The date of Rama, as reckoned from those of Krsna and Munisvara 
appears to be about Saka 1440., When the Bahamani kingdom was split 
into five parts about 1500 A. D. (Saka 1422), one of the parts was transformed 
into the Kingdom of Berar (Vidarbha) with Ellicpur as its capital. As Rama 
is said to have been the adviser of the King of Vidarbha, he must have been - 
residing at Ellicpur. Ballala was a great devotee of Rudra (Siva). Ranganatha 
has stated in his commentary on the Surya Siddhanta that Rama, the eldest 

*l? v the formula fan. kvf.—■ -Puluhbn-- 12, the given paJabha 4/30 would indicate 20 t 84' 
(not 21°15') as the latitude of the place. (R.V.V.) 
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son of Ballala compiled a theory work to explain the, ‘Anantasudhakara.’ 
This may be the same as the Sudharasa of Ananla referred to on page 145. 
This Rama also was a great devotee of Siva ; and, according to the Marici 
commentary, he was alive in Saka 1557, the date of that commentary. 

KRSI4A HIMSELF 

Krsna was the second son of Ballala. He wrote a commentary work, Bija 
navankura, on Bhaskaracarya’s ‘Bijaganita’. The commentary has also received 
Bijapallava, “Ralpalatavatara,” as additional names. Krsna has suggested in it 
some new artifices of his own. The commentary has proved to be the best of 
the ancient commentaries and is recognized as such by learned nfen. In this 
commentary, he calls himself a disciple of Visnu who was the disciple of 
Nrsimha, the nephew of Ganesa, the author of the Grahalaghavai It is not 
known if this Visnu was the same as the Visnu of Golagrama ( page 154.). 
The dates of both of them appear to be almost the same. Krsna has written 
a commentary, consisting mainly of examples, on the Jatakapaddhati of Srlpati. 
He has adopted in it Saka 1478, the birth Saka of Khankhan, the minister, by 
way of example in it. There was no possibility of Khankhan to be a minister 
before Saka 1500. Ranganatha has referred to both these commentaries by 
Krsna in his commentary on the Suryasiddhanta, and he also writes there that 
Krsna was held in high esteem at the court of Emperor Jehangir. Jehangir 
ruled from Saka 1527 to 1549. From this, Krsna appears to have compiled, 
both the commentaries during the period Saka 1500 to 1530.* He has written 
another work “Chadaka Nirnaya”, which had been published by Sudhakara 
Dvivedl. It appers from the commentary, Marici that he had won the affec¬ 
tion of Nuruddin, a Muslim officer, and that he was not living in Saka 1557. 

DESCENDANTS 

Narayana, son of Govinda, has written a commentary on Kesava’s Jataka¬ 
paddhati, in which he has adopted Saka 1509 for_ the purpose of illustrative 
examples. There is a work on algebra, named Narayaniya Bija consisting of 
aphorisms in Arya metre. The author of the Ganaka Tatangtyf s ay§ ; that it may 
have been compiled by Narayana. Fifrthermore, this Narayana may be 
identical with Narayana, the guru of Munlsvara. 

RANGANATHA 

An account of his family has already been given while describing Kr|ha s 
family. He wrote a commentary, Gudhartha Prakasika, on the Surya Sidd¬ 
hanta. A detailed description of it has already been given. He has given 
in the commentary itself, the date of its compilation in the following verse . 

Translation :—(not necessary) 

Ranganatha says that his son MunFvara, and the commentary Gudhartha 
prakasika, both appeared 524 ghatis after sunrise, on Wednesday, the Sivatitm 
of the bright (or dark) half of Caitra in Saka 1525 ; and it is written in the same 
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commentary that Krsna was honoured by the Emperor F^hanmY r a u„~ • 

f be r« 0 ,Mr- nCe S ? ka 15 ? 7 h! d BOt b | f f- /atamanloX- 

ful. But Munisvara s works belong to Saka 1557, 1568and 1572 This means 
that the above Saka ts not quite improbable. Ranganatha might have teran 
writing his commentary in Saka 1525. The 'ekadaiY day in die “sukla^r 
Krsna paksa of the elapsed Saka vear l u. _ tn. i * 



——~--— -—■ icrotv-u tui ui mils. I his won In nart** 

with the particulars m the quotation if iimtithi is token to mean Caturdafl 
Otherwise, the Wednesday must be the ‘dasami, day in Caitra Krsna naks. 
of Saka 1524 which lasted for 8 ghatis. Hence, complete agreement is ?eTchS 
if 1525 be taken as the current saka (i.e. elapsed Saka 1524) the dark hnlfat tnZ 
paksa and Ekadasi as the Sivatithi. In short, RanganatL was Jve n lakif 
1525, but not in Saka 1557, as is apparent from the Marici commentary S “ 

His commentary on the Surya Siddhanta shows that Ranganatha had a 
sound knowledge of astronomy, particularly that of Bhaskara’s SiddMnta 
He has explained the theory, throughout the commentary. It also Wars 
from the commentary that he taught students with the help of astronomical 
instruments, like the celestial globe, which he had constructed himse"f He 
wrote the commentary at Varanasi. 


GRAHA PRABODHA, Saka 1541 


This is a Karana work its epochal year being Saka 1541. It consists nf 3S 
verses m all, and'they deal with only the question of the true places of planet? 
The treatment of this subject, the method of calculating ahargana, eleven years* 
cycle etc. are all on the lines of the Grahaldghava. The author writes in the 


arrsfa; *ttt ( ? it ) f 

TffcT ®TTTt H ^ l| 

fstfTTTTTTT: 11 

TiTforrlRTT^ TfTTtT TIT: II || 

Translation :— 


( 3b) There was a Brahmapa, named Tukesvara, who was an ornament for the 
Garyya, (Gargya?) family who gave joy to learned men, who was the W 
competent to remove the darkness of ignorance among his pupils who was 
honoured by the king, who was very famous in the world as one who"xptos 
the astronomical theory and one who was courageous and broadminded 

(37) His son, named Siva, who was devoted to him whq A n „ a ii,, 

The latter’s son, Naga, compiled this work on nlaneta™ f mous * 

with observation. Planetary calculation, agreeing 

It appears that the author’s name was Naof'ca v,; 0 

and that of his grandfather, Tukesvara. It is doubtful how far hUdesCTfoUon 
of Siva and Tukesvara was true ; but so far as his rbim ti L description 

a work agreeing with observation goes, the work is hopelessHe^nm 
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mentioned his place of residence. But the parte of A. D. (ascensional ■difei. 
ence) correspond to a place having its palabha equal to 4|. the Work neither 
gives any eopchal position ‘norcakra-dhruvaka’s (i.e. explements of the mo¬ 
tion m a cycle). These may have been included in separate tables The 
copies which the author happened to see (No. 422 of 1881-82 in the Deccan 
College collection and No. 2619 of the Anandasrama collection) did not 
contain any table. f 


Naganatha’s disciple, Yadava, wrote on ‘Udaharana’ type of commentary 
on this work, adopting saka 1585 for the illustrative example. / 

MUNlSVARA 


^ ’ Works . . 

He was the son of Ranganatha, the author of Gudhartha prakasika. The 
date of the commentary viz. Saka 1525, is the date of his birth V 

The following three works by him are famous :—(l) A commentary on 
Bhaskaracarya’s Lilavati, entitled “Nisrstartha Dut! Lilavati Vivrti”, (2) The 
Marici commentary on the Chapters on Gartita and,Gola from (§ircmani) and 
(3) an independent Siddhanta work on astronomy known as Siddhanta Sarva* 
bhauma. It is written in Ganakatarangini, that ‘Patisara, is an additional 
World credited to his name. It seems that it may be an independant work on 
element^y arithmetic. He has mentioned at the end the date of the completion 
of the first half of the Marici commentary in a queer chronogram : 

• ^ ^ H iftg- | 1 - ’ 

it X faster t fhrr tsrt tt ^ n u n 

qfdTt’TT Yo | 

: ‘3t^r n’ $.3 n 

Translation :— i 

The first part of the Marici commentary, which was begun by MunTSvara, 
the elder brother of Vasudeo, was completed on the date indicated by the 
following mathematical formulae - t 

(i) the naksatra number is to be obtained as follows 
the Saka -f l-1557 ff 1558 
1558 — 19—82 ; 82 -1-81 ; V81=9 
9— l-^ 8lh i.e. Pv.sya 

(ii) The month would be the naksatra number divided by 2 i.e. 4th viz. 

Asadha. 

(iii) The tithi is given by the month number diminished by 1 i.e. the third. 

viz. trtiya. ' 

(iv) The paksa and yarftboth to be obtained by diminishing the tithi numhe: 

by 2 i.e. 1 vizf|.||&klapaksa and Sunday. ; 

(v) The yoga to be iii^fc&t&A by the sum of numbers, denoting the nalcsa 
ara, vara, tithi, and paksh T.^r#-f 14*3+l =^13th. (vyaghata). 

1 DGO/69 ,, 
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The sum of all these numbers (84-1-K^-4-1 4-1 j ^ , 

multiplied by 40 would give the year (=1560) of completion of thewor*. 13 ^ 

Sund!v 3e tf,?5!i S | show . that the commentary (first half) was completed on 
ni i. /’ - 3id lunar day of the bright half of Asadhain Saka 1557 the 

ptetedin “ 1 y ° ia bSing ' V »’ Tha * a “- wafiom! 

lSe^and^the amh l ^ at ^ Slddhanta - s arvabhauma was completed in Saka 
tIJ d ■ thor s own commentary on it was completed in Saka 157 ? 

beinSo^TtTo '^ 15 a Voluminous work and the nSX of verses infi 
^ 500 S; Jt contams a very large collection of quotations from ancient 
authors. The commentary on Lilavati contains 7nna ,i ! ancient 

recognition from scholars tL contains /000 verses and has won 

gmuoui irom scnoiars. fhe commentary on the first half nf the C 5 ,.,, Q 

bhauma siddhanta. contains 8000 verses It is seen ^ , , th Sar Y a " 

works that he was a staunch admirer of BhikarS™ , P '? l' S 

&h^Sd«^ 

Munisvara was also known by another name*Visvanma •+ • t.- 

commentary, Marlci that he V name visvarupa. He writes in his 

4th Februarv 1 fi?8 A n ? ahajahan was crowned on Monday, the 

DIVAKARA (Birth saka 1528) 

(seepage 154). Hew^boi^ learned family of Golagraina 

from his uncle Siva * At the aee of 19 fn received ali his education 

‘Jataka’ named ‘GapitalattvaSman^ith^ ° n his own 

Makaranda, a work^nknded^to^e helpfil^Pa as Makaranda-vivarana on 
^ His works show that he SSSMKS- lltera . 

accouin ha?b7en%^™\^ The rema ™« 

Hts brother Kamalakara received his training from^m” Gavakataran S i » i ■ 

THE SIDDHANTATATT VA VI VEKA OF kamalAkara 

ftJfrhtaSS tortSSten' . Sl ' ddh5nt, l W ° rk by Ka ” a ' a kara. Kamaldkara’s 
birth date nSy be abou^ lakaS "“‘S™' of Vi W a ^ *54). His 
at Varanasi in Saka 1580 It folio J^tbe JJa Tattva -«veka was compiled 

Kamalakara’s pride in tie Suryasiddanta 
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that whatever was not found in the Stlryasiddhanta was false, and even if the 
same method in the Suryasiddhanta were crude, while that in another siddhanta 
more accurate, he would still regard the latter as faulty. Thus, for instance, 
the correction of udayantara was discovered by Bhaskaracarya, but Kamaiakara 
regarded it as erroneous since it was not given in the Surya Siddhanta. He 
likewise attempted to prove that the correct method of finding the length of 
the circumference of a circle was the one given in the Surya Siddhanta , viz. 
to multiply the square of the diameter by 10 and to extract the square root of 
the product, even though the method given by Bhaskaracarya is really more 
accurate. It is needless to say that he has adopted all things like the numbers 
of revolutions and other elements, from the Surya Siddhanta and has even 
borrowed some verses exactly word by word. This work contains 13 chapters 
on the following subjects :^-mean places, true places, three problems, discs 
shadow, elevation of moon’s cusps, rising and setting, possibility of eclipses, 
lunar eclipse, solar eclipse, conjunction of plantes with stars, Mahapata and 
problems. All these subjects comprise* 3024 verses in difierent meters. They 
are intersperced with prose passages and he has added a chapter named “Sesa 
vasana” in which he has given the theory of those subjects in the body of the 
book which was not given at the proper place. This work has been recently 
published by Sudhakara DvivedI at Varanasi Series. 

Although the great drawback of Kamaiakara has been pointed out above, 
his works contain many new things not to be found in the earlier works. They 
are : * He has stated that the place of the pole star does not remain fixed owing 
to the precession of the equinoxes. Similarly, that the pole star which we see at 
present is not situated exactly at the pole (of the equator) and its place is found 
to have changed when observed early at night and late in the latter part of the 
mght ; He says that it is the view of the Greeks that the major part of the 
earth’s surface is under water and only a minor part outside it. The distance, 
m degrees, of a place from any meridian, in the east-west direction, which is 
now known as longitude, was termed by him as Tuldmsa and he has given a list 
of latitudes and longitudes of 20 cities as below on the assumption that 
Khaladatta, a city oh the equator, was on the Prime Meridian t— 


Place 

Latitude 

O / 

Tulamia 

G / 

Place 

Latitude 

O / 

Tularrisa 

Kabul 

34 

40 

104 

0 

Ahmedabad 

23 

0 

108 

20 

Khambayat 

22 

20 1 

109 

20 

Burhanpur 

21 

0 

111 

0 

Vijayini 

22 

1 

112 

0 

Lahore 

31 

50 

109 

20 

Indraprastha 

28 

13 

114 

18 

Argalapur 

26 

35 

115 

0 

Somanath 

22 

35 

106 

0 

Vijapur 

17 

20 

118 

0 

"Varanasi 

26 

55 

117 

20 

Golkonda 

18 

4 

114 

19 

kucknow 

26 

30 

114 

13 

Ajmer 

26 

5 

111 

5 

Devagiri 

20 

30 

111 

0 

Multan 

29 

40 

107 

35 

Kanauj 

26 

35 

115 

0 

Mandava 

27 

0 

121 

0 

Kashmir 

35 

0 

108 

0 

Samarkand 

39 

40 

99 

0 
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He has described in detail, the method of taking observations by the quadrant 
“instrument” and has discussed different new subjects in the chapter on three 
problems” and “eclipses”. He has also mentioned that at the time of the solar 
ecliose an observer on the moon’s disc will be able to see the earth engulfed in 
arSIr, that the Greeks had observed the transit of Venus 
across the Sun’s disc. The causes of the clouds, hailstorm, earthquake, and 
the falling of meteors, have been explained by him. They are not wholly 
true they S are at least not based on superstition and m the truth. His works 
show some new methods related to the study on arithmetic, geometry, men- 
suration and trigonometry. Other siddhSntas assume 3438 units as the radius, 
of the earth, and give values of the sines of angles at mtervalsof 3j . He has as¬ 
sumed 60 units as the value for the radius of the earth and given values for the 
sines of each degree, which are very convenient. A table has been given for . 
finding the right ascension of a planet from its longitude. Other Siddhantas 
give neither this table nor the method ; these are given only m Keropant s . 
work. In short, his work has many features. It is, however, very difficult to 
find out how many of them he can claim as his own. It is a matter of regret • 
that original ideas appearing in his work were not further developed. 

That his brother Divakara, was his guru, has already been mentioned • 
above while citing the verses from his work. Kamalakara was bitterly 
opposed to Munisvara, the author of the Sarvabhaima-Siddhanta. They 
were contemporaries. One wonders whether it was due to jealousy that he 
be^an to hate Munisvara and consequently also Bhaskara s works. Ranga 
natha, Kamalakara’s youngest brother, wrote Bhanghibhangi, m oraer to refute 
Munlsvara’s ‘Bhang!’, the method of finding the true places of planets. Munis¬ 
vara, in his turn, made a counter attack (Ganakatarangim page 92.) 

ranganAtha 

He was born in the famous family of scholars at Golagrama (see genealo¬ 
gical table on page 154). His birth year may be about 1534. Be wrote the 
*Mitabhasim\ a commentary on the Siddhanta shromapi, Jtadhakara writes 
that he had compiled an independent work, named Siddhanta Cudamapi. 
It has 12 chapters and contains 400 verses. It follows the Suryasiddhanta . 
Ranganatha has mentioned the date of its compilation as follows . 

Tmrrrr v 

sjftt X f ^ ^ TFTTrTT 11 

q^r: snrr tofeT i 


Translation 

Calculation based on the above data shows that this work was completed on 
Friday (6), the full moon (15) day of Pausa* (10), Saka 1565**, the naksatra and 
the yoga on that day being Ardra (6) and Brahma (25) respectively. _ : 

* Sudhakara has arrived at Saka 1562 as the date referred to in this; verse i Ju 1 jt is an 
error due to oversight. The third naksatra that he mentions was not possible ° n 
day of Pausa in that Saka year. The naksatra happens to be the sixth ; and taking that into 
account, the sum would not come to 1562. 

** The month seems to have been puzzled out by trial and error as tlicoriginal versedoes 
not contain any clue to its name or number. Pt. Sudhakara also remarks that number 10 has 
to be presumed here as the number of the month because it fits the case completely, f / 
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SIDDHANTARAJA 
BY 

NITYANANDA (Saka 1561) 

BRIEF ACCOUNT 

Nitvananda compiled the work ‘ Sarva Siddhantaraja ’ in the year 
Vikram Samvat 1696 i.e. Saka 1561. He was a resident of Indrapuri near 
Kuruksetra. His gotra was Mudgala, he belonged to the Gau^a clan and 
was brought up in the Dulinahatta tradition of teaching. According to 
Sudhakara, Dulinahatta was his traditional native place. The names ol his 
ancestors, from his father upwards, were Devadatta, Narayana, Laksmana 
and Iccha respectively. 

Description of works . Their Special Features 

The work ‘ Siddhantaraja’, is divided into two parts—Ganitadhyaya 
and Goladhyaya. The first part contains 9 chapters and deals withthe 
following subjects : Mimamsa (Rationale), mean places, true places, three 
problems, lunar eclipse, solar eclipse, elevation of moon s CUS P^’ , 
tion of planets with stars and shadow. The second part, Goladhyaya, 
contains chapters on the universe, the celestial sphere and lhstrumen . 
The special feature of this work, which distinguishes it from all other 
Siddhanta works described so far, is that it. follows the SAY ANA system. 
He has fully discussed in the first chapter on ‘ Mimamsa (Rationale) how 
the Sayana system is the supreme system and how it is r ^ gni ^f m ^ nt f 
by Gods and Rsis. The numbers of revolutions and other elements ol 

planets etc., are as follows : - 

Kalpa 4,32,00,00,000 years. 

The revolutions etc. in this period are 


Sun 

Sun’s Apogee 
Moon 

Moon’s apogee 
Mars 
Mercury 
Jupiter 


432,000,0000 

171945 

57750968965‘ 

488327103 

2296968639 

17939534114 

364356698 

7022180538 


Saturn 
Savanna days 
Solar months 
Intercalary months 
Lunar months 
Lunar days 
Suppressed tithis 


146835981 

157784774^101 

51840000000 

1590968965 

53430968965 

1602929068950 

25081320849 


over 


creation from the beginning of 


Venus 

Number of divine years spent 

Kalpa.'..90410. 

Number of solar days in a year 365.24253428 

=365 days—14-33-7.40448 

the tropical year =365 days-14-31-53.42 (By accurate modern methods). 

It can be easily noted that there is^ considerable d , iffere ^® w^f 11 The 
above figures and those-given in any of the siddhantodescnbea bef° r e- ™ 
number of days in a Kalpa and the consequent length of the yeu ^duced 

from it are less than those of others, and the numbers showing revolutions 
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ai if > ^ ea ^ er than theirs’. The number in the case of Venus is smaller* 
which apears to be due to some error. 

The corrections to be applied to planets have been mentioned in the 
following verses :— - 

v (?) *r: 

yr^r: ^rtr? n 

^rf^T V50 o 

qr^pf . . Y^o ; ? o ? o ,, 

vfkss ? ^ o &rff*ror^ l%f<rr ^Rrer 

, cT^?>^q^TTWTT II 

frPtTT: II , 

The author remarks at the very beginning— , 

^ 111^2tt sir wtc^t ftr^f 

Mr u ?v n 

* ° 

_ , “ Af ter studying the Romaka, Saura, and Brahma Siddhantas, and after 
a cuiatmg places of planets, the writer compiled this accurate Siddhanta. ” 

• ** 1S not known which Romaka Siddhanta is meant here. The differences 

5 S ! 10W that k can neither be the Romaka Siddhunta 

?<Lvo f?”c as \ ddhan tika group nor that of Ptolemy. The. Samrat-Siddhanta 
it „ a so re ^ ers to Romaka Siddhanta. The author has no means 

+i,J 3reSeilt: to as< ^tam what Siddhanta it was or whether it was the same as 
the one seen by Nityananda. The author of the work seems to have taken 
tvJ^ V r^ 10r \ S • There might have been Muslim astronomers at the 

iix] r Urtl ? 1118 time ’ and the y m ‘ght have had - possessed some works 
n^T^rf S c^ y m the - ir Possession. A reference to some such works 
n the Siddhantsamrat. Nityananda might have seen those works also* 

<;„l,!h e v“ tKor - l J? P ?? ned t0 see a c °py Of this work with the late Rao 
S>rk b hJw na l h Nafaya® Mandllk. The copy had been made from a 
icwp.li , on S ln g to a learned scholar at Jaipur. It appears that the siddhanta 

made nse nf"^ '.h‘"f A' 8 ”°J known ’ how ^ ver ' if the work was ever 

made use of m the actual calculation of almanacs. 

KRSNA, gaka 1575 

It \ras e com«nJ??”^ Work entitled Kara ha Kaustubha, written in Saka 1575* 
Mahadeo *Tt y ^?§ha, an astronomer of Kasyapagotra and a son of one 
motions of iw* n °!i +J en meationed what Siddhanta it follows. But the 

from the GrahaKW^ the /? t oc1 ^ 1 P oslt ions agree with those calculated 
autuka and the Graha Laghava, with slight modifications. 

He^says U ln°the aS beginnhig^ Uta ^ 0n '° KEUW ' ,he author of Graha Kau <^a. 
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tiffed q<j 

‘‘Being ordered by King Sivaji to compile such a Karana work as would 
enable astronomers to obtain figures agreeing with observarion, Krsna the 

King of astronomers has begun to compile this Karana work.” 

This shows that he compiled the work with the help of the two works 
mentioned above and his own observations. Siva, referred to by the author 

fw? Maratha kingdom. There is no doubi 

that, in Saka 1575 i.e. in 1653 A.D. the author of the work was engaged in 
making preparations for the writing of the work and for taking observations 
Sivaj! was 26 years old then, and was actually absorbed in the work of founding 
the kingdom. It is very significant that even in the midst of the turmoil he 
instructed the author to compile a work which would give results aereeinsr 
with observation. s 


The following line of the author, 






shows that he was a Desastha Brahmana residing in the MawaB territory 
near the Sahyadn ranges. * 

, mean places of planets are to be calculated from varsagana according 
to this karana work. The ayanamsa is assumed to be zero "in Saka 450 and 
e annual motion 60 . TJnlike the author of the Grahaldghava, this author has 
taken the help of sines and chords. This very writer compiled a very volu- 
minuous work entitled Tantraratna and this work, he says, was only a part 
ot it. The Tantraratna has not come to the author’s notice 


pancAngakautuka 

By 

RATNAKANTHA, (Saka 1580) 

This is a work cor tabling tables, helpful t in easily calculating necessary 
ngures for the almanac. The epochal, year in it is Saka 1580. It has been 
compiled on the times of the Khandakhadya. The name of the author is 
JL na ■ .^ e was born in Saka 1546. His father’s name was Sankara. 

f° r h' s son > Sivakantha. The writer claims that the 
T? r [ he whole almanac can be compiled in two days only from this 
} x „ has aready been observed (page 89) that he was probably a 
resident of Kashmir/ ■ 

f ^bis work gives tables for calculating the ending moments of Tithis etc~ 
portions of the Sun and Moon, and the values of the bhogya (un¬ 
fits re< 7 P a ^ s °f tithis and other items. This work can be used for finding 
fm ls , e w nen the true places and motions of the sun and moon are first 
_ ouna ; »t evidently entails greater labour than the work Titlii Cintamani. 

VARSIKA TANTRA 
N By 
VIDDAUA 

aH/ A of this name was found at Sholapur for the first time. It has 
.• P* ed tae beginning of Kaliyuga as its epoch for calculation work, and that 
wny it is called a tantra. This tantra was compiled by Viddai?a„ 
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the son of Mallaya of Kaun^inya gotra. No mention has been made of the date 
of the work or that of its author. There is a commentary on it written about 
i5aka 16,34. (This !§aka has been taken for an example in it). The commen 
cator has not disclosed his name ; but his place of residence, according to the 
commentary, was Bankapur . The palabha of Bankapur has been mentioned 
as 3-18 (hence the latitude would be about 15° 25'), and the longitude as about 
13 yojanas (1°) west of Kartika mountains. From this, the place appears 
to be situated in the Dharwar district. This fact and the writer’s name would 
lead one to infer that this work had been in use in Karnataka, and the date 
of its compilation was earlier than Saka 1600 ; it may have been even more 
ancient. It contains a verse from the Grahalaghava. It is not known whether 
the author of the Grahalaghava has taken it from, this work or the author of 
this work has borrowed it from the Grahalaghava . 

The length of the year and the revolutions of planets have beer taken from 
the modern Surya Siddhanta, and a correction has been mentioned for them. 
The correction for Mercury, as mentioned by Makaranda, is negative, while 
that given in this work is positive. Simiarly the Makaranda does not at all 
mention any correction for Mars, while this work gives plus 2§ revolutions; 
all other corrections are the same as those given in Makaranda. 

, From the list of corrections, this work does not appear to be older than 
Saka 1400. The Aufrecht Catalogue mentions another work Grahana Mukura 
by Viddana. 

- > 

PHATTESAHA prakAsa 
By 

JATADHARA, Saka 1626. 

This is a Karana work. The epochal year of this work is Saka 1626 which 
was the 48th year pf the reign of king Phatte Saha of the Candra dynasty at 
Badri Kedar, near Srinagar. Its author is Jatadhara by name. His father’s 
name was Vanamali, that of his grand father was Dnrgamisra and that of 
his great-grand-father, Uddhava. .His gotra was Garga. Jatadhara was a 
resident of Sarhind*. 

Dadabhata 

The Kiranavali, a commentary on the Surya Siddhanta, was written by 
Dadabhata or DadabhaI, a Citpavan Brahmana, in Saka 1641. His father’s 
name was Madhava and surname Gaorikar. A reference to this commentary 
has already been made in the course of the authors comments on the Surya 
Siddhanta. 


Account of Family 

According to_ Aufrecht Catalogue Madhava had written a work entitled 
Samudrika Cmraman/. Narayana, Dadabhata’s son, has written in the colo¬ 
phon ot his Tajakasudhanidhi, that Madhava was “in the service of Sri I&a 
in the Pashupatinagar ”, from which he appears to have been staying at 


•Prof. Bhan^arkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1883-84, p. 84 
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Varanasi. Madhava had two sons, of whom Dadabhata was the elder. 
Dadabhata had two sons, of whom Narayana was the younger. Narayana 
compiled the following works 

(1) Horasarasudhanidhi (2) Narajatakavyakhya (3) A ‘ Prasna ’ work 
-entitled Ganakapriya (4) A ‘Sakuna ’ work, named Svarasagara (5) Tajaka- 
sudhanidhi. ‘ The date of all these works appears to be about Saka 1660. 


JAYASIMHA 

Jayasimha was a unique personality so far as the science of Indian astro¬ 
nomy is concerned.- Coperinicus was bom in Europe about the same time as 
Kesava Daivajnya and Ganesa Daivajnya, the two research-minded astrono¬ 
mers, were flourishing in our country, and the condition of astronomy both 
here and abroad could be said to have been similar till that age. But a great 
transformation took place in the condition of astronomy in Europe from 
Copernicus onwards. One may safely say that the science has now 
attained the acme of knowledge so far as the motions and positions of 
planets are concerned. It is true that the discovery of telescope and the 
needs of navigation were particularly responsible for this remarkable progress, 
still, it must be-admitted that unlike Europe, our country failed to produce 
a galaxy of talented and diligent scholars capable of bringing about a similar 
advance of knowledge. It is found, only Jayasimha in our country cou 
he named as the solitary exception, comparable with the European scholars 
of his time. 


Jayasimha was a king in Rajputana. He ascended the throne at Ambher 
in Vikram Samvat 1750 (Saka 1615, i.e. 1£93 A.D.). Later on he built the 
present city of Jaipur and made it his capital. In his work, Siddhartasamr , 
he has been styled “ Matsya desadhipati He set himself the task ot com¬ 
piling a work, after taking observations wih newly built instruments, set up 
in newly built observatories, because no existing Hindu, Muslim, or European 
works could give results agreeing with observation ; and accordingly he accom¬ 
plished his task with success . He established observatories at Jaipur, Inara - 
jprastha *(Delhi), ujjayim, Varanasi and 'Mathura. He got built very Dig, 
immovable instruments, made of mortar and stone, huge in size and very 
useful for observation, because, he found that metallic instrumerts are very 
small in size and wear out easily. Of these, the Jaiprakasa, Yantrasamra, 
Bhittiyantra, Vrttassthamsa etc, were i ewly devised by him ; and after engag¬ 
ing a staff of competent astronomers as observers for seven or el |r, t ,7-^V’ 
he compiled a work entitled viz. ‘Muhammad ’ in Arabic and biddha&ta 
Samrat in Sanskrit, on the basis of‘the records of observations taren. 
ithat time, Muhammad Sah was the Emperor of Delhi ard the nrst wo 
was ramed after him. It appears that it was also called Mijasi . 
work belongs to the year 1141 of Hijri era (i.e. Saka 1650). 
hantasamrat compiled by a scholar, Jagannatha, about Saka 165 U- * 
A.D.). It is mainly a translation of the work, Mijasti. It_ c °isists 
chapters, contaning 141 articles and a study of 196 P ro P < ^ lt * < ? n | 0 ^ ? H thp 
The work records the observations taken in the year 1650-51-52 , ana uie 
elements such as planteary motions have been determined, after comparing l 
own observations with those of Ulugh Beg and other ancient observer s._ 

*The latitude of Indraprastha has been given as 28°39' wf\ich tallies with the presen 
vday estimate. 
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The Siddhantasamrat could not be obtained in its complete form in this 
province. The Anandasrama possesses a copy of the book prepared from the. 
incomplete work in the possession of the Rajajyotisi (palace Astrologer)? 
of Kolhapur . It contains two chapters in the beginning which describe, 
by way of introduction, the earth and the celestial sphere. The first chapter 
contains 14 articles and a study-of 16 propositions (Ksetras), and the second, 

13 articles with 25 theorems. The book contains, in addition, a study of 
instruments and problems in geometry and trigonometry, three problems 
and mean & true places. The “ spastadhyaya ” is incomplete, and this 
portion contains a study of 67 propositions. All these together make about 
5500 verses. From this it appears that the complete work may have consisted 
of about 10000 verses. Sudhakara says that according to a legend, the 
number was about 50000; but it is an impossibility. Moreover, Sudhakara 
too has not seen the entire work. . 

If a description of the observatories built by Jayasimha, and of the obser¬ 
vations taken,"and the items of original information gleaned from these, be 
attempted, it would take a small volume. It is enough to state here, however, 
that Jayasimha ensured a higher degree of accuracy in the calculation of 
planetary positions and motions than that achieved in Europe in those days. 
This reflects great credit on him as well as this country. The length of the 
year adopted in this work is tropical and the rate of annual precession 
about 51".4, The planetary places obtained from the work appear to be 
sayana. We are instructed to take the- nijrayana places obtained by applying; 
the ayanamsa-correction. The numbers of revolutions and other elements 
also appear to have been given as in the Surya Siddhanta along with correc¬ 
tions to be applied to them. 

It is not that the work in Arabic might have been entirely compiled by 
Jayasimha himself. He had many scholars under his patronage and he might 
have got it compiled by them. The Siddhanta Samrat which is for the most 
part a translation of the Arabic work was compiled by Jagannatha. Never¬ 
theless, Jayasimha was himself a good observer, a mathematician and an 
astronomer. The works mention the fact that some of the subjects were 
explained by him in quite a new way ; and the idea of first taking observa¬ 
tions and then compiling a work that would give results in conformity with 
observations was first originated by him. He had engaged competent artisans 
and scholars knowing one or both the languages, Sanskrit and Arabic. He 
had sent astronomers even to foreign lands to take observations. It 
is obvious that the observation work has to be carried on at several places 
and by several persons working in co-operation. 

The Siddhanta Samrat describes the instruments newly designed by 
Jayasimha. A description of his observatories and instruments has been given? 
later on in the chapter on ‘Observations’. 

The Siddhafita Samrat refers not only to ancient works in Sanskrit but to 
a work compiled by Ulugh Beg, grandson of Tamerlane in the Hijri year' 
841 (i.e. Saka 1359). It refers also to a work compiled by Boosanassar 
which seems to have been compiled 619 years before that of Jayasimha. This 
figure may be indicating years of Hijri era. It refers to the Romakasiddhanta 
and to the Yavana (Arab) astronomers, Batalmajusa and Awarakhas ... 
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Jagannatha translated in Saka 1641, 15 books of Euclid’s geometry in to 
Sanskrit, under orders of Jayasimha. It is called ‘ Rekha-ganita’ It is weil 
known in Jaipur province. There is a copy of this book in the Inandasrama 
library (Book No. 3693), Poona. It does not mention Euclid’s name It is 
said to have been prepared with the help of works compiled by Rsis • 
there is, however, no doubt that it was compiled with the help of Euclid’s 
work. It may have been compiled from some Arabic work which did not 
make any mention of the original writer,, or else which contained some words 
suggestive of the “ apauruseya ” (divine) nature of the work and a similar 
remark might have found its way into the Sanskrit work also. 

Sudhakara writes that Jayasimha offered some villages to Jagannatha by 
way of reward and they are still in the possession of his descendants. 


Jayasimha v got another work entitled ‘ Katar compiled by 4 Navandsu- 
khopadhyaya . It is an independant work different from Euclid though 
compiled on the same lines. It conains three chapters which respectively 
consist of 22, 23 (or 22) and 14, i.e. 58 or 59 theorems in all. The first 
two chapters deal with theorems about circles on spheres. This book was 
originaly written by ‘ Sdvajdsayiisa ’ in the Greek language. It was then, 
translated into Arabic under the orders of Abul Accas Ahmed. There is 
a commentary on it compiled by Nasir. It has been stated in the work 
that it was translated from Arabic into Sanskrit. 

The enterprises of Jayasimha were not continued further. No one makes 
any use of his observatories and now they are mostly in a dilapidated condi¬ 
tion. Jayasimha’s work, Siddhanta Samrat also does not appear to have 
come into use ; nor have almanacs been rectified therefrom. The length 
of the year is still the same as before. And the same works which guided 
the almanac-makers before the time of Jayasimha continue to hold the field 
to this day. The fact that Jayasimha’s works were not used even in Raj- 
putana, is really very deplorable and thought-provoking. 


VAISNAVA KARAN A 


By 

SANKARA, Saka 1688 

Sankara belonged to Vasistha gotra and was a resident of the region around’ 
Raivataka hill (near Dwarkaj. The names of his ancestors, from his father 
upwards were Suka, Dhanesvara, Rama and Harihara. He compiled a Kara- 
na work entitled Vaisnavakarana in Saka 1688. Although he has observed in 
the beginning that he proposed to compile it according to Visnugupta’s views, 
he has, in reality, followed the Bhaskaracarya’s views. He perhaps meant 
to name Brahmagupta, son of Jisnu, in place of Visnugupta. This work 
adopts a Zero ayanamsa for the Saka year 445. The work contains about 
300 verses. It is claimed that this Karana work would give planets places, 
agreeing with observation. But it contains nothing more than earlier works, 
Ganakataranginl, pp. 110-111. 
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GRAHAGANITA CINTAMAJfl 
By 

MAN!RAM A, Saka 1696 
Brief, Account 

Manirama was a Yajurvedi Brahmana belonging to Bharadwaja gotra. 
The names of his three ancestors, starting from his father, were Lalamani, 
Devldasa, and Liladhara. His guru was one Vatsaraja of Kasyapa gotra. 
All these names suggest that Manirama was a Gujerati. The verses describing 
his family history show that his name may have been simply RIma. 


Outline of Work 

The Grahaganita Cintamani has given epochal positions for the morning 
of Sunday, the first lunar dayofCaitra Sukla, of Saka 1696 (i.e. 13th March, 
1774 A.D.), They are :— 




Sun 

Moon 

Moon’s apogee Moon’s node 

S . 

, 

11 

11 


1 


o 

• 

0 

4 


29 

15 

/ 

• 

15 

50 


6 

36 

// 

. 

1 

6 


21 

55 


Mars 


Mercury’s 

(mean) 

elongation 

Jupiter 

Venus’s 

(mean) 

elongation 

Saturn 

s 

10 


1 

11 

4 

4 

o . 

. ' 13 


17 

29 

23 

27 

/ 

4 


5 

57 

54 

4 


51 

- 

12 

0 

54 

12 


Difference from 

those 

of Grahalaghava (Gr. L.-23 cycles ; 

ahargana=388) 

Sun . . . 

+ 0 

0 

24 

Mercury’s (Mean) elongation 

€ 

• +1 

/ * 

14 31 

Moon . 

+0 

0 

51 

Jupiter .... 

. +0 

20 33 

Moon’s apogee 

+ 1 

36 

8 

Venus’s (Mean) elongation . 

. —2 

56 34 

Moon’s node 

—0 

17 

22 

Saturn .... 

. —0 

9 17 

Mars . 

—0 

6 

37 
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This work has employed the same device as Grahaghava in order that aha- 
rganamay not exceed a certain number.In other words it has assumed a cycle of 
11 years and the explement of the motion during this cycle is termed ‘Dhruva’. 
These ‘Dhruva’ figures are more accurate than those of Grahalaghava. The 
author is a follower of the Surya Siddhanta ; still, he has not_ adopted the 
positions as they are actually obtainable from the Surya Siddhanta. Again, 
though the method of procedure adopted in the work is almost the same as 
that of Grahalaghava, the author has not relied upon that work too for the 
places of planets. From this and from liis remark in the conclusion, viz., 
“I have compiled this work, after myself taking observations, according to 
the methods of observation described by learned men. Scholars may test, 
their accuracy by means of instruments, ” it appears that the writer has obtained 
the planets’ places at the epoch, after actually taking obervations for himself, 

' He has mentioned a correction due to difference in longitude (rekhantar) 
to mean places of planets. Similarly, he has mentioned the corrections of 
‘bhujantar’ and ‘cara’ for all planets’. The ayanamsas have been given 
according to the Surya Siddhanta. The method of calculating true places 
of planets is like that of Grahalaghava. However, the figures for the helio¬ 
centric and geocentric positions are somewhat different. 

The work contains 12 chapters on the following subjects mean places,, 
true places of the sun and the moon, true places of planets, calculation of the 
ascendant etc., lunar eclipse, solar eclipse, graphs, ye-appearance of the moon, 
construction of the ‘nalika’ instrument, elevation of moon s cusps, heliacal 
rising and setting and Mahapaat. The number of verses in it are respectively 
19, 11, 14, 7, 5, 3, 7, 3, 26, 4, 6, 15, i.e. 120 in all. There is a copy of this work 
in the Anandasrama (library), Poona. (Book No. 3103). 

A [o Setback to Grahalaghava 


r A number of attempts appear to have been made to compile a work similar 
to the Grahalaghava. The author has not found among these any work as 
good as this one. * Of course the author of this work cannot be credited with 
capacity for original work like that of the Grahalaghava » still, it is only fair 
to observe that he has given planetary positions agreeing with observed results ; 
and, judged only as a karana grantha, this work is by no means inferior to 
the Grahalaghava. Nevertheless, Grahalaghava has been m extensive use a 
over the country and in spite of its great antiquity it is not found inconvenient 
for calculation. Moreover, many astronomers have prepared tables in order 
to simplify all its calculation work. For all these reasons the Grahalaghava 
has not been beaten as yet by any of its successors. 

BRAHMA SIDDHANTASARA, Saka 1703 


This is a work belonging to Brahmapaksa. It contains 12 chapters. It 
has adopted Saka 1703 as its epochal year. The first chapter comprising 
124 verses, is a synopsis of the chapter on mean places from the Siddhanta 
Siromani. Then follows the main part of the original work.- It follows the 
method of computing planets’ places from ahargana. Some ot its methods 
are similar to those of the Grahalaghava. The author of the work, named 
Bhula, was the son of Narayaua and a devotee of goddess Devi, he wa a 
Brahmana belonging to Gargya gotra, and used to reside at Dadhici, a p 
6 miles to the east of the mouth of the Narmada. 
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yantrarAja ghatanA 
By 

MATHURAnATHA, Saka 1704 


Mathurantaha, a Malviya Brahmana, was employed in, the library of the 
Sanskrit Pathsala* at Varanasi from 1813 to 1818 A.D. (Saka 1735 to 1740). 
He was a good scholar of astronomy and, knew the Persian language. He 
compiled the work Yantraraja Ghatana in Saka 1704. The number of verses 
in it is about 1000. He received the patronage of Dayalu Cand (Dalcand), 
grandfather of Sivaprasad, the well known Icing of Varanasi. The latitudes 
and longitudes of stars observed in Saka 1704 have been recorded in this work. 
(Ganaka Tarangini, pages 114—6). 


There is an instrument known as Yantraraja which is useful for observa¬ 
tion. There is also an old work entitled “ Yantra Raj ”, dated Saka 1292, 
which has been noticed further in the chapter on observations. Mathurana- 
tha’s work probably dealt with the construction of the instrument, the method 
of taking observations and the like matters. 


cintAmani diksit 

This astronomer flourished undo: the Peswa rule. His date of birth is 
about Saka 1658 and the date of death Saka 1733. He was given a pension 
of Rs. 125/- by the Peswas. He was a resident,of Satara. He prepared 
tables for the Surya Siddhdnta ; he compiled in Saka 1713 a work entitled 
Golanand, which is devoted to the instruments of observation. Its description 
will appear in the chapter on ‘Observations’.- There is a commentary on it 
compiled by Yajneswar alias Baba Josi Rode. The descendants ,of Cinta- 
mani are at present residing at Satara . The author had met in Saka 1809 
Bbiiu Diksit Ciplunkar, the grandson of Cintamani Diksit. The above 
account is given on the basis of the information given by him personally and 
also from what could be gathered from the work. It was told that he had a 
brass instrument called Golanand and the directions etc. have been fixed in 
Satara for the purpose of taking observations. It is mentioned in the Gola¬ 
nand, that Cintamani’s gotra was Vatsa, his father’s^ name Vinayaka and the 
original place of residence of his ancestors was Ciplun. 


rAghava 

He was a resident of Pdrola in Khandes, at about 2 ‘yojansa’ to the south 
of the river Tapi. He used to reside also at ‘Punyastamhha\{ Puptamba) 
on the bank of the Godavari, in Ahmednagar district. He compiled some of 
his works there. His surname was Khandekar and his fathers name was 
Apapanta. 


*The Sanskrit School (Pathasala) at Varanasi was established by Jonathan Duncan, the 
Resident of Varanasi, on 28th October 1791 (Saka 1713). The school is still in existence. 
The ancient Indian sciences and modern sciences like mathematics etc, are taught there 
through the medium of Sanskrit. f 
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He compiled two astronomical works, Khetakt'ti aud Pancangarka, and 
& work on astrology, entitled Paddhati Candrika. Khetakrti belongs to Saka 
1732. It may be regarded as following the Grahalaghava . It treats of only 
the very necessary subjects from the Grahalaghava. The figures for motions 
and other measures are more crude than those of Grahalaghava. He has 
adopted different devices for calculating mean places of planets. This work 
is in some respect more convenient for calculation than even the Grahalaghava. 
The author has incorporated in it also the methods of calculating tithis and 
other features of the almanac from the epochal positions for his own date, 
after quoting relevant verses from the Tithi Cintdmani. On the whole, however, 
it is very inferior to the Grahalaghava. But it is better than Raghava’s second 
work ‘Pancangarka.’ The Pancangarka belongs to Saka 1739. Raghava 
compited it, because the earlier compilers of works on Pancanga calculation 
used to keep secret the reasons underlying such terms-as ‘abdapa’ occuring 
ih them. The commentary on the work is written by the author himself. It 
was compiled at Puntamba. This work alone would not serve the purpose 
because, it instructs one to adopt the -pardkhya* correction from the Laghu. 
Cintdmani. Again the author has given the method of calculating only the mean 
places, white that for the true places has not been dealt with. One fails to 
see why then the calculation of mean places is given at all. The length of 
the year has been taken as 365d-15-31-31. The mean places are to be found 
from Varsagna. But the annual motions given for this purpose appear to 
be very approximate as compared with those of the Surya Siddhanta. The 
motions have not been altered with any definite purpose in view. The second 
chapter deals with the calculation of the ascendant and the 3rd and the 4th 
describe how to calculate the eclipses of the sun and moon, provided the 
“naksatra” is known. The four chapters together contain 103 verses. 

Paddhati Candrika, a work on astrology, was compiled in Saka 1740. It 
was completed at Punyastaxnbha. Appagoswami, son of Rama, surnamed 
Khire, and a resident of the village Revada, situated in the territory between 
the rivers Krsna and Mira, Wrote a commentary on it in Saka 1741, which 
is entitled Lalita. 


TITHI PARIJATA by SIVA 

Siva, the son of Mahadeva, belonging to Vilwamitra gotra, was a resident 
of Laksmeswara. He compiled the work, Tithiparijata, in Saka 1737. It 
follows the Grahalaghava. It gives tables like those of Tithi Cintamani 
for the calculation of tithis. (This information has been given from the 
Gayato Tarangini). It is not known if this Laksmeswara is the same as that 
m Dharwar District. 

DINAKARA 

BRIEF ACCOUNT 

A numbsr of works compiled by Dinakara and copied out by Madhavarao 
Tendse ot Poona, are in the Anandasrama, Poona. In an example in one of 
the books, the palabhd taken is 4 and the longitude is 28 yojanas west. These 
are the coordinates for Poona. From this, Dinakara appears to have been a 
resident of Poona. According to the description given in his commentary 
on the Yantra-Cintamani, the name of Dinakarara’s father was Ananta and 
his gotra was San<jilya. 

Parakhya is the duration of the unexpired part of tithi, yoga or naksatra at sunrise. 
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All his works on astronomy have been compiled with a view to.simplify >“8. 
planetary calculations to be made according to the Grahalaghava. They consist 
mostly of tables, and are very useful for study because solved examples have 
been given in them. The works are :-(l> Graha Vtjnana Sarap iTh.s contains 
tables useful for calculating mean and true places of planets. The Saka y 
usefin the examples are g f734, 39, and 44 (2) Masa-vravesa-sarap ^ 

how to compute the true daily position of the sun, for the sake of -M 1 “S “ r 
moments of the commencement of a new day, a new month, and a new yea 
of life according to Tajaka system. The solved example has adopted 17 
as^theSaka yel? 4 as the palabha, and 28 W. Yojanas as the longitude. 
(3) Lagna Sarani : tables for finding ascendants. (4) Krantisarapi . tabl 
for finding the declination. Sakayear 1753 has been selected foir the. 

(5) Candodayankajala : Saka year 1757 adopted m the example (6) Drfkarma 
Sarani : Saka year 1758 taken for the example. (7) Grahanankajala . The 
example has adopted Saka 1755-1761 as the years (S)A commentary on the 
PatasSrani (Tables for the calculation of Mahapata) by Ganesa Daivajna, Sak 
M44 The example adopts Saka 1761 as the year. (9) Yantra Cmtamajt- 
Tika : This is - a commentary on the work on instruments by Cakra 

Dinakara was an ingenious astronomer and his works show that he had a, 
good knowledge of observations. 

Grahalaghava Methods Simplified 

A number of astronomers possess tables like, those prepared by dinakara 
that are useful in making any calculation by the Grahalaghava me 
and especially for finding the mean and true places of planets. 
which normally takes 2 to 2} hours if done according--to the method described 
in the Grahalaghava verses, can be finished in nearly half an hour with t e 
aid of such tables. Vaman Krsna JosI, Kannadkar, published m Saka 
1803 a work, entitled, “ Brhat-Pancang-Sadhanodaharana which 
such tables. The printed version of ‘Kesavi (collected works of Kesava, the 
father of Ganesa Daivajnya) contain similar tables. Nevertheless astronomers 
are 'found as do not have any idea of such devices and short cuts an are 
consequently required to follow the laborious method of calculation. 

YAJftESWARA ALIAS bAbA JOSl rode 


Brief Account 

His gotra was Sandilya, his father’s name was Sadasiva and that of ^ 
father, Rama. He‘was the grandson (daughter’s son) of Cintarnayi Uiksi 
of Satara. When .British rule was established in Maharastra, a Sanskrit^ouege 
was founded in Poona, ahd YajneSwara was a teacher* of astronomy there up- 
to September 1838 (Saka 1760). From what date he was there, JS’not known. 
The chief Pandit and ast ronomer, SubajI Bapu, of the Sans krit Scho ol at Si or 

*Mr. Chaplain, Commissioner of Southern Division, founded the Poona Sanskrit College 
in 1821 A.D. Afterwards the College underwent such a complete transformations 
A.D. that it may as well he regarded to have ceased to exist. (See Report ot the uoa 
Education, for 1840, 41, 51 & 52.) 
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in Malwa, had compiled a small work entitled Siddhanta £ircmani Frakasa 
in which he presented a comparative study of the mythological vitws abou) 
astronomy, those of the Sanskrit astronomical siddhanta works, and thost 
of Copernicus. R.B. Godbole, author of the Modem History oj India (Marathia 
writes that Yajneswaia had compiled the work, “ Jyotih-Pur ana- Vircdha 
Mardan ” in refutation of the work of Subaji Bapu while Major Candy has- 
observed that Yajiieswara was very intelligent and learned, but a very bigoted 
champion of the mythological doctrine. But there is still another woik 
‘Avirodhaprakasa’ by Nilkantha, in which it has been shown that there is no 
contradiction between the teaching of the Puranas and those of the science 
of astronomy. Wilkinson, the Political Agent of Sihore, had a sound knowledge 
of Indian astronomy. He had got Siddhanta Siromani, printed^ at Calcutta 
in 1841 A.D. (Saka 1763). It was on his advice that Subaji Bapu compiled 
another work “Avirodhaprakasa viveka” (Saka 1759) in order to refute 
the arguments advanced in “Avirodhaprakasa”, and sent it to Baba Josi 
at Poona, and Baba Josi endorsed the views of the author, as can be seen 
from the relevant correspondence published in the original by the author of 
the Ganakatarangini *. 


WORKS 

The following are the works by Yajiieswara His commentary, Yantraraja 
Vasana, on the work, Yantraraja, belongs to Saka 1764. He has also written 
Anubhavika, a commentary on Golanand by Cintamani DIksit. The com¬ 
mentary, Manikanti, on Laghu Cintamani, compiled by some Yajiieswara 
may probably be the work of this very author. These works show that 
Yajiieswara had a sound knowledge of Siddhanta works. He has referred 
to his work entitled, Prasnottarmalika in his commentary on Golanand. 

NrsiMHA, alias Bupudeva, Birth Saka 1743 
' Brief Account 

Bapudeva was onfc of those learned men who lived after the establishment 
of the British rule in India and who were proficient both in the Indian and 
Western systems of astronomy and mathematics. He was a Rlgvedi Citpavan 
Brahmana, originally a resident of Tonke, on the bank of Godavari in Ahmetf- 
nagar district. He was born on the 6th lunar day of the bright half of Kartika 
in Saka 1743* (i.e. 1st November, 1821). His father’s name was Sitaram and 
mother’s name Satyabhama. He received his elementary education in a Marathi 
School at Nagpur, and in the same cityNie studied Bhaskara’s LHavatl and 
Bijaganita, under the guidance of Dhundhiraja, a Kanyakubja Brahmana scholar. 
In Saka 1760, L. Wilkinson, the Political Agent at Sihore, was impressed by 
Bapudeva’s proficiency in Mathematics and took him to the Sanskrit College 
(Pathsala) at Sihore for further study. Here he studied Geometry and 
other branches of mathematics under the care of Sew a Ram. Afterwards, 
on Wilkinson’s recommendation, he was appointed a ‘teacher of Geometry 
in the Sanskrit College at Varanasi in Saka 1763 (i.e. 1841 A.D.) From that 

* &ivalal Pathak of Varanasi had compilied a work entitled Siddhanta Manjuea, which 
was meant to refute the arguments of the Avirodhaprakasa. Similarly, Balakrsna, a disciple 
of Sivalal’s younger brother had written a work “ Dusta-mukha-capetika ”. Both these 
(works) had been compiled before Saka 1759. 
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day he lived at Varanasi till his death. He became the Head Teacher of 
mathematics in the same College. He retired from service in Saka 1811. 
Afterwards, he died in the month of Vaisakha in Saka 1812, at the age of 69. 

A number of students received their training under his supervision. He 
became an Honorary member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1864 A.D. and that of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1868 
A.D. In 1869, he was made Fellow of the Calcutta University. He was also a 
Fellow of the Allahabad University. In 1878, he received the title of C.I.E., 
and in 1887 that of Mahamahopadhyaya from the British Government on 
the Qccasion of the Golden Jubilee of the Queen Empress. The ruler of Jammu 
once awarded him a cash prize of Rs. 1,000 - for having correctly predicted 
a lunar eclipse. 

The works compiled by him were -(1) First chapter of Geometry 
(2) Part of a work on Trigonometry (3) The controversy about the 
Sayana-system (4) A brief account of the teachings of ancient astronomers 
(5) Eighteen questions on strange subjects with their answers. (6) Tattvaviveka 
parik§a (7) A description of the instruments at Man Mandir.^ (8) Arithmetic. 
All these works, both small and large are written in Sanskrit and all of them 
have been printed. In addition to these he wrote (i) 20 verses to explain 
the theory of Calculus, (ii) some formulae of spherical trigonometry (iii) useful 
notes on the study of siddhanta works (iv) The Chedyaka, useful for Yan- 
traraja, and (v) the Laghu-San ku-chinna-ksetra-guna. These have not 
been printed. His Hindi works on Arithmetic, Algebra and Astrology 
have been printed. He examined the English translation of the Goladhyaya 
from Siddhantasiromani by L. Wilkinson, and he himself translated the Surya 
Siddhanta. Both these works were prepared under the supervision of Arch¬ 
deacon Pratt and printed in 1861-62. He also published with critical notes 
the Ganita and Gola, parts of Bhaskara’s Siddhanta Siromani, in Saka 1788 
and the work Lilavati in Saka 1805.* 

Every year Saka 1797 to 1812, he used to publish an almanac with the 
help of the Nautical Almanac. A description of the Almanac will appear 
hurther in the course of our study of Pancanga. He did not, however, compile 
any work on the method of the computing the Pancanga. 

NILAMBAR tfARMl, gaka 1745. 

He was a Maithili Brahmana, residing at Pataliputra (Patna), four miles 
from the conflunce of the Ganges and the Gandakl. His father’s name was 
&ambhu Nath. He studied under the care of his elder brother, Jeevanath, and 
later on for some days in the Varanasi Sanskrit College. He was the Head 
astronomer at the court of Siva, King of Alwar. He died at Varanasi in 
Saka 1805. 

# _ 

He compiled a work ‘Gola P rakasa’ in Sanskrit in the western style. Bapu- 
deva printed it at Varanasi in Saka 1793. It contains five chapters. The 
following subjects are dealt with in it :—The conception of sines, the theory 
of (plane) trigonometry and spherical geometry, and the theory of spherical 


*This account is based mainly on the Gamkatarangini, 
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trigonometry and problems. This work is yery useful for those who do not 
understand English. He has written a commentary on some sections of 
Bhaskara’s works. His elder brother Jeevanath, wrote a commentary on 
Bhaskara’s BIjaganita and astrological works like Bhava PrakaSa. 

YIN A YAK alias KERO LAKSMAN CHHATRE, Birth Saka 1746. 

Brief Account. 

Keropant Nana was one of the renowned scholars who were proficient 
in Western learning and who flourished after the British rule became established 
in Maharastra. He was particularly proficient in mathematics, astronomy 
and nature study. There is a coastal village, named Nagaon, in Astagar Prant, 
about 26 miles to the south of Bombay. He was born there in May 1824. 
He was a Rigvedl Citpavan Brahmana, belonging to the Kasyap gotra. He 
completed his studies of the English language and through that medium, the 
study of Western sciences at the Elphinstone Institute of Bombay. He 
was a pet student of Prof. Arlibar. 

In the year 1840 A.D. an Observatory was built at Colaba, Bombay, to 
observe the celestial phenomena and to test the effects of magnetic attractions. 
When it was inaugurated by Prof. Arlibar, he appointed Keropant as an 
Assistant there. Later, on 7th June, 1851, the Poona Sanskrit College was 
converted into the Poona College ; and after some months, Keropant was 
appointed Assistant Professor to teach mathematics and natural Sciences to 
the Marathi section and the Normal School. He used to teach these subjects, 
in the College through Marathi as well as English. Later on, the Normal 
School section was separated frojn the College, and he worked as a teacher, 
and later on, he worked for some years more as Superintendent of the School. 
The Institution was also known in those days as Vernacular College. (It is 
at persent known as the Training College). In those days he used to lecture 
also in the Engineering College on the subject of Natural Science. Some 
time during this period he was the Head Master of the English School at Ahmed- 
nagar. In 1865, he was appointed a Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Science at the Poona College, where he used to teach these subjects through 
English. The College, later on came to be known as the Deccan College. 
He retired from service in 1879 A.D. He was, qt that time, drawing Rs. 1,000 
per mensem and he received a pension of Rs. 5,000 per year, the maximum 
which a ‘Native’ could receive in those days. In 1877, he received from the 
British Government the title of ‘Rao Bahadur’ on the occasion of the Delhi 
Durbar. He died on 19th March, 1884, at the age of 60. He was popularly 
known as ‘Nana. His lifelong scholarly habits and his inmate, goodness were 
the most notable and praiseworthy among his many fine qualities. 

Works. 

About §aka 1772, Nana compiled in Marathi, a work entitled, Graha- 
sadhanacl Kostake (Planetary Tables) with the help of French and English 
works on astronomy, and published it in Saka 1782, (1860 A.D.)*. There was 
'no such work compiled before, either in Marathi or Sanskrit, and hence it 
renks very high among works of similar nature. _ - 

*Kr$nasastri Godbole writes that it was compiled on the basis of a work published 
by R. S. Vince in 1808 A.D. 
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q - ^ en § t ^ 1 °f the year is assumed to be the same as in the 

ourya Siddhanta ; and the positions and motions of planets have been adopted 
on say an a basis. Hence, the planets’ places calculated from this work are 
tropical or sayana. The author has assumed Zeta Piscium to be the junction 
star a ^ evati- ^ coincided with the vernal equinox in Saka 496. We are 
asked to find the nirayana places of planets, by assuming the ayanamsato be 
zero in that year, and by applying the ayanamsa correction to the sayana 
positions at the rate of 50" T per annum. The whole process amounts to 
the adoption of the correct length of the sidereal year, viz., 365 d -15 g -23 p . 
Adopting this length of the year and 50"*2 as the annual rate of precession, 
Keropant Nana began to publish since Saka_1787 a separate almanac with 
the help of the Nautical Almanac. The late Abasaheb Patwardhan gave him 
very valuable help. It was due to his encouragement that the above work could 
be compiled and the almanac was published from year to year. The almanac 
was naturally entitled by Na,na as ‘PatwardhanI Pancanga’. The positions 
of planets calculated from Nana’s work is fairly accurate ; but the work and 
the PatwardhanI Pancanga are not now in use, and it may safely be said that 
no one follows the almanac. This almanac will be described in more details 
further on. 

Nana compiled a work on the calculation of tithis on the lines of the Tithi 
Cintamani. It has been printed in Varanasi. No one could be found in this 
province to print it. It is almost unknown in this province, and this work as 
well as the Grahasadhandci Kostake are both out of print at present. . The 
Graha Sddhana h&s not adopted the purely sidereal year and the places of planets 
are sayana. Hence, the work, as it stands, is of no use in directly computing 
a Pancanga belonging to any of the schools, viz, nirayana according to the 
Grahaldghava, purely nirayana or purely sayana. Besides this it requires the 
use of logarithms and trigonometry ; and hence, the orthodox astronomers, 
are unable to make calculations from the work ; and it is doubtful if even half 
a dozen persons could be found among the newly educated people who could 
calculate from it. 

Nana wrote two books for Marathi schools. They are :—(i) Physics and 
(ii) Arithmetic. Maharastra can boast of thousands of people who could 
be called his disciples, direct or by tradition. 

VISAJI RAGHUNITHA LELE, Birth Saka 1749. 

Brief Account. 

One of the most talented and ingenious astronomers that ever flourished 
in our country, Lele was born at Nasik, on Friday, the tenth lunar day of the 
dark half of Sravana, in Saka 1749 (i.e. 1827 A.D.), the ascendant at birth 
being Capricorn. He was a citpavan Brahmana of the Hiranyakesi Branch 
of Kasyap gotra. In his childhood he received some education in the Marathi 
school at Nasik till he was 11, where be learnt arithmetic up to fractions, and 
he received some lessons in Sanskrit while residing with his maternal uncle. 
This was the only education imparted to him by teachers, but owring to hif 
perseverance and intelligence he was able to solve mathematical problems that 
would baffle even University graduates in spite of their background of 
English education.* 

*Lele was known to me personally and throughc orrespondence. Most of this account 
has been written on the basis of this personal contact. A sketch of his life was published 
ln t * le October 1888 issue of the monthly journal Balbodh. 
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Having passed some years in some trivial employment, he went to Gwalior 
about Saka 1782. He was there employed in the Revenue Department and the 
Accounts Department of Scindia Govt. His Balbodh and Modi handwriting 
was excellent. He was also very good at map drawing ; and not a single mis¬ 
take was ever found to have crept into his accounts. Having put in 33 years 
service he retired about Saka 1816 and he died at Gwalior in his 69th year, on 
Friday the 6th lunar day of the dark half of kartika in Saka 1817. 

S&yana Pancanga 

Many persons feel that the almanac should be sayana. Many must 
have felt and did actually feel thus before Lele. The thought naturally crossed 
Lele’s mind and he was convinced that the ‘sayanapancanga, alone could be 
said to be in conformity with the tenets of religion. For some days, he 
used to compile a sayanaalmanac for practical use with the help of the Graha- 
Idghava, and later on with that of the Nautical Almanac. But he did not get 
any opportunity for publishing it for some years. He had acquired a working 
knowledge of English that enabled him to compute figures from the Nautical 
Almanac. Keropant began to publish an accurate nirayana almanac from 
Saka 1787 ( i.e . 1865 A.D.). From that year Lele carried on a controversy 
with Keropant through the press under the nom-de-plume “Sphutavakta 
Abhiyogi”, (candid combatant) in order to convert Keropant to the Sayana 
view. Keropant remained indifferent and Lele, finding that he (Keropant) did 
not appear to be impressed by the importance of publishing a sayana pancanga, 
which would conform to the tenets of religion, began to publish independently 
a sayanaalmanac with the help of other co-workers from Saka 1806. We 
shall have to revert to this almanac later on in the chapter on Pancanga. 

Lele did not compile any work from which to compute a sayanapancanga, 
and hence, the task of popularizing it is a matter depending upon outside 
factors. 


cintamani raghunatha AcArya 

(Birth Saka, 1750) 

Brief Account. 

He was for 17 years the First Assistant in the Astronomical Observatory 
at Madras. Cintamani Raghunatha Acarya was an authority in the Madras 
Presidency just as Keropant was in this province and Bapudeva in the region 
around Varanasi. He was born on the 6th day of the PANGUNI month of 
the Sarvajit Samvatsara in Saka 1749, according to the solar reckoning, or on 
the 2nd lunar day of the bright half of Caitra of Saka 1750, by the luni-solar 
reckoning i.e., on 17th March, 1828. His mother tongue and the birth region 
appears to be Tamil (Dravid). He has himself written that he did not under¬ 
stand Sanskrit. Still he had a very sound knowledge of European astronomy 
and mathematics, and hence, that of Indian astronomy also. He actually 
used to take observations for a number of years. He was very well known in 
that respect. He was a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society in England 
since 1872. In 1847, he entered service in the Madras Observatory and he 
*j e J^ a m e d there till the end. He died on 5th of February (i.e. Pausa) in Saka 
1 801, in his nd year. He belonged to a family of astronomers. His father 
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also had been an Assistant in the Madras Observatory. A catalogue of stars 
has been compiled by the Madras Observatory, for which observations of 
many of the stars were taken by Cintamani himself. He discovered two 
Variable stars in 1867 and 1878. He was the first Hindu astronomer whose 
name is associated with a discovery of this nature. 

Works etc. 

He compiled a work entitled Jyotisa Cintamani. It consists of three parts. 
The first deals with mean motions, the size and magnitude of the earth and other 
planets etc. The second is devoted to their true places and motions and the 
third, entiled ‘Karana paddhati’, contains tables for planetary calculations. 
This work appears to have been compiled in the Dravidian (i.e., Tamil) language 
originally. A meeting was held in Madras in 1874 A.D. and the decision taken 
to arrange to publish its Sanskrit translation in the Tamil, Telugu and Devana- 
gari scripts. It was estimated that the cost of the publication would be 
Rs. 7,000 for 500 copies, the whole work comprising about 800 pages of demi 
octavo size. The book however, was never printed.* 

He used to publish an almanac, entitled Drgganita Panchanga with the help 
of the Nautical Almanac. The author has seen an almanac for Saka 1808, pub¬ 
lished after his death by his two sons. It seems to have adopted 22°5' as the 
ayanamsa and the length of the year as given in the Surya Siddhzxnta. The 
elder son C. Raghavacarya died about Saka 1811. His younger son and 
brother-in-law, P. Raghavacarya, the First Assistant in the Madras Obser¬ 
vatory, jointly publish the almanac at present. 

KRSNA SASTRI GODBOLE, Birth Saka 1753, 

Brief Account. 

'He was a Citpavan Brahmana, belonging to the HiranyakeSibranch and 
of the Kausik gbtra. He was born on the 10th lunar day of the dark half 
of Sravana, Saka 1753 (i.e., on 1st September 1831) at WaL He studied, in the 
beginning, in a Marathi school at Poona and then at the Sanskrit PathSala 
and the Poona College. He had a liking for mathematics from his very child¬ 
hood. At the Sanskrit college he studied astronomy under the care of Sankar 
JoSi. On the 19th of October, 1855, he was appointed a teacher in the Normal 
School of the Poona College. There he mainly taught mathematics. For 
some time during 1864-65, he had been appointed in the Colaba Observatory, 
Bombay. In 1865 he was again appointed in the Poona Training College. 
In 1866, he was transferred to the Hyderabad High School, Sind, and in 1867 
to a High School at Karachi. In 1872, he worked as Asstt. Teacher in the 
Poona High School and later on for some days more in the Elphinstone High 
School, Bombay. Later on, in the same year, he was made the Head Master 
of the Anglo-MarathI School, Phanaswadl, Bombay, and he remained there 
till March, 1882. Later on, he began to reside in his home at Poona, after 


In 1874, there was a transit of venus across the disc of the Sun. Raghunatha Acarya 
had got its calculation published in several languages. His pamphlet in English contains 
an account of this laborious task. The auther has given the accont of Raghunatha 
Acarya, mainly on the basis of this pamphlet and also from the information published 
n newspapers and sent to him by the well-known NateS &istriof Madras. 
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his retirement from Service. He died on 22nd November, 1886. While he 
was in Sind, he studied the Sindhi language thoroughly and learnt even Persian. 
He used to be an examiner for the Sindhi language, in the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, from 1871 to 1879. 

Works. 

He and Waman Krsna Josi Gadre, jointly translated the Grahaiaghava , 
With examples, into Marathi and published it in Saka 1778. It is almost a 
translation of the Viswanathi commentary. A second edition of this work 
is now published. Krsna 'Sastrl has also written a book on the theory under¬ 
lying the Grahaiaghava in Marathi and it is learnt that he has corrected in it 
the errors in the Mallari commentary. It is worth publishing. In addition to 
this, a short article of his, on the history of astronomy, written about Saka 
1807, has come to the author’s notice. The Jyotissdstra, a Marathi book 
written on the basis of Chambers’s book in English, was printed and published 
in 1862 A.D., but it is not now in use. A Marathi translation of Hudson's 
Algebra, had already existed ; he published it in 1854, after correcting itv 
It was in use in the Education Department for several years. In 1874 A.D.,. 
he and Govind Vithal Karkare translated in to Marathi four parts of Euclid’s 
geometry. Before this date, a Marathi translation of Euclid’s geometry by 
Nanasastri Apte was in use in schools. Later on, from 1885 A.D. the book, 
by late R.M. Devakule, came into use. In 1882 A.D. Krsna Sastrl published 
an article entitled “Antiquity of the Vedas” in the Theosophical magazine 
and also got it printed separately. The author does not think that it contains 
any evidence on the strength of which it could be proved beyond doubt that 
the Vedic period was more ancient than 1200 B.S. (before Saka). He attem- 
ted to prove that the antiquity of the Vedas extends beyond 30000 B.S., by 
interpreting the line “masanam Margasirsoham” from the Gita, as indicating 
that “the equinox used to occur in Margasirsa”. He published a book on 
Arithmetic in Sindhi in 1869 and a good book on Marathi Grammar also in 
Sindhi in 1867 A.D. Its popularity is proved from the fact that it went through 
its third edition in 1895*. He also published in 1868 A.D. a book on the 
Sindhi language. 

He had once published his view that the calculation for the five parts of 
the Pancdhga should be made on the basis of the mean places of the Sun and 
the Moon. 

* 

Waman Krsna Gadre, referred to above, published in Saka 1791, a work 
entitled Pancanga-sddhand-sdr . It contains a Marathi translation of the 
Laghu Cintdmani, along with examples. The tables, however, contain a good 
many errors. 


Living Authors of Astronomical Works, 

1. Venkates Bdpuji Ketkar :— . - . 

(Birth date -.—Friday, the 14th lunar day of the bright half of Pausa, Saka 

1775). 

♦This has been printed by Ananta Krena, the son of the Sastrl, who has given in it, th< 
biography of Kr$na£astrf. The above account has been given on the basis of the biograpnj 
as well as the information collected by the author. 
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He is a Rlgvedl Citpavan Brahmana belonging to Gargya gotra. He is 
working as a teacher in the Education Department in this province since 1874 
A.D. He has been the Head Master of the English High School, at Bagal- 
Kot, for the last several years. He received most of his education at Belgaon. 
His* father also was a good astronomer. He had rendered into Sanskrit 
Keropant’s Planetary Tables, but it was not printed. For the last five or six 
generations the family had been living at Paithan. But Bapu left the place for 
Nargundas and later on shifted to Ramdurgas. He had the patronage of the 
Chief of that State. 

Venkates compiled a very useful work in Sanskrit, entitled “Jyotir- 
gaftita” about Saka 1812. He has adopted in it, §aka 1800 as the epochal year. 
This has been compiled on the basis of those French works which are being 
used in compiling the Nautical Almanac. The planets’ places, calculated with 
the help of this work, are very accurate, in fact they are correct within V as 
compared with those of the Nautical Almanac . 'Never before has such a work 
been compiled in this province, not even in our country. This work has 
adopted for the length of the year the correct value of the sidereal year viz. 
365d-l5-22-53 and 50"-2 (the actual value) as the annual rate of precession. 
Assuming Zeeta Piscium to be the junction star of Revati, he has^ given its 
sa yana longitude, or in other words, the ayanamsa for the Saka year 
1800 as 18° 10' 25". The author had suggested to him to adopt for the aya¬ 
namsa a figure approximately equal to that of the Grahahghava. A star 
whose longitude would be equal to it could have been adopted as the initial 
point. But even Ketkar has come to realise the fact that^ the ayanamsas 
can be nearly equal to those of Grahalaghava, by assuming 180° as the longitude 
of the star Citra (Spica). In short, if he had assumed 22° as the aproximate 
ayanamsa for Saka 1800, the author feels that Ketkar’s work would have 
easily come into general use. The work mainly consists of four parts. The 
first contains the calculation of the almanac. The epochal positions are all 
given for the moment of the true Aries Ingress. The second part treats of the 
calculation of the places of planets. It includes the mean and true longitudes 
of planets, the right ascension, longitudes of star etc., heliacal rising and 
setting of celestial bodies, and other subjects. The third contains the calcula¬ 
tion of phenomena like eclipses, conjunctions, elevtaion of moon’s cusps. 
The fourth contains the calculation of the ascendant etc. required in the case 
of three problems. The treatment of each subject has, everywhere in the 
book, adhered to the following order:—Method, example, tables and then 
the theory. The work contains tables for almost all calculations, and the 
calculators who do not understand the use of trigonometry and longarithms 
can easily make calculations from the book. Keropant’s almanac can be 
compiled with the help of this Book. This book has not been printed 
as yet. 

(2) Bal Gangddhar Tilak 

(Date of birth :—Wednesday, the 6th lunar day of the dark half of 
Asadna of Saka 1778, the ascending sign being Cancer.). He is familiar 
not only in this country but even in foreign lands. He was for many 
years the Chief Professor of mathematics and astronomy in the Fargusan 
College. 
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He wrote a book in English entitled ORION, in 1893 A:D. (£aka 1815) 
in which he has discussed in an accurate and elaborate manner the question of 
date of the Vedas and shown that some of the Vedic hymns were compiled 
when the vernal equinox was situated in the Orion group of stars, that is, about 
4000 years B.S. 

(3) Vinayak Pandurang Khanapurkar :—(Birth in Saka 1780). 

He was a Rigvedi Desastha Brahmana, belonging to Jamadagnya gotra 
and a resident of Khanapur, in Satara district. He has studied Sanskrit, 
astronomy and other subjects in the orthodox manner and also European 
mathematics and astronomy under the guidance of Keropant Nana Chatre 
and Raoji Moreswar Devakule. An Association known as the Veda-Sastro- 
ttejak-sabha was started in Poona from Saka 1796 and he was examined by 
the Association in the subjects of Indian Astronomy and Sanskrit Grammar. 

He has compiled a tajak work, entitled Vaindyakeeya Dwddasadhydyi, 
by which the annual reading of a horoscope can be given with ease. He has 
similarly written the following books in Sanskrit :—The Kundasar ; the 
Ardhakanda, a versified Sanskrit translation, of the general enunciations of all 
theorems in the two parts of Euclid’s Geometry, and the Siddhantasar. In 
the last named work, he has explained the question of the movement of earth 
etc. according to the modern European view. He has translated into Marathi, 
Bhaskara’s Lllavati, BTja and Goladhyaya, adding an explanation of the theory 
and he is at present translating the Ganitadhyaya. These works are not yet 
printed. 

(4) Sudhdkara Dwivedi :—(Date of birth :—Monday, the 4th lunar day of 
the bright half of Caitra, Saka 1782). 

He is at present the Head Teacher of mathematics and astronomy at the 
Sanskrit College, Varanasi. He was appointed in the place of Pandit Bapudeva, 
after‘his retirement in Saka 1811. He was formerly the Chairman of tlie Library 
Committee in the same College. The title of Mahamahopadhyaya has been 
conferred on him by the British Government. 

The following are the Sanskrit works compiled by him:—(1) The Dir- 
gharrttalaksana (saka 1800). The author described in details the properties of 
the ellipse, along with its theory; (2) the Vicitra Prasna (Interesting problems), 
Sabhang, in Saka 1801. This contains 20 difficult problems in mathematics, 
along with their solutions; (3) the Vas tar a Candra Srngojinati-sadhana . After 
pointing out the defects in the calculation of the elevation of the moon’s cusps 
by the methods advocated by Lalla, Bhaskara, Jnyanaraja, Ganesa, Kamalakara 
and Bapudeva, he has given in this, the correct method of calculating it ac¬ 
curately with the modern methods of European astronomy. This contains 92 
verses; (4) the Dyucara Cara (Saka 1804). This contains a discussion of the 
orbital paths of planets according to modern European astronomy; (5) Pinda- 
Prabhakar (Saka 1807). This is a work devoted to the subject of house buil¬ 
ding; (6) the Bhdbhramarekhdnirupana. This is devoted to the consideration of 
the subject of “SucT-Chedana” corresponding to a given shadow; (7) the 
Dhardbhrama: It considers the diurnal rotation of the earth; (8) the Grahapa 
Karana. This describes the method of calculating an eclipse; (9) the Goliya 
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Rekhaganita i.e, Spherical Geometry; (10) A Sanskrit translation of the 6th, 
11th and 12th books of Euclid, in verse form, and (11) the Ganaka Taranginl 
(Saka 1812). It contains a history of Indian astronomers. It was, in the 
beginning, published in Pandit, a monthly journal of Varanasi. It was pub¬ 
lished separately in book form later on in &aka 1814 and containts 124 pages 
of octavo size. Most of the remaining works have been printed. The follow¬ 
ing are the commentaries edited or written by Sudhakara :—He edited the Yan- 
traraja in Saka 1804, along with the commentary, Pratibhd Bodhak, dated Saka 
1795, as also the commentary by Malayendusuri. He published Bhaskara’s 
Lilavati, with a new theory and certain special features in Saka 1800. He also 
published Bhaskara’s “Bija” with a new commentary. He wrote a commentary, 
“Vasana Vibhusana” on Karana Kutuhala, which was printed in Saka 1803. He 
wrote in Saka 1810, a commentary named “Pancasiddhantika Prakasa” on 
Varaha’s Pancasiddhmtika,. The work containing the commentary, along with 
an English translation of the original by Dr. G. Thibaut, the then Principal of 
Varanasi Sanskrit College, was published in 1889 A. D. All these commen¬ 
taries are written in Sanskrit. In addition to these, he edited and published the 
‘Chadak Nirnaya’ by Krsna, “Siddhantatattva-viveka” by Kamalakara and 
“Dhivrddhida tantra” by Lalla, in the Saka years, 1806, 1807 and 1808, res¬ 
pectively. He is at present engaged in getting the revised edition of the Brhat 
Samhita with Utpal Tika through the press. He has compiled a work, “Bhasa 
bodhaka”, in Sanskrit, about (the teaching of) a language. He has written 
two books in Hindi, on Mathematics, entitled Calan Kalan i.e. Calculus, and 
has also compiled a Hindi Grammar. 

The Ganaka Tarahgini by Dwivedi is on the whole a useful work. From 
this and from all his other works his profound knowledge of Indian and Euro¬ 
pean mathematics and astronomy becomes evident. Still, he has, at places, 
passed some baseless and fantastic remarks in the Ganaka Tarangini such as the 
following :—“Aryabhata introduced the system of denoting numbers, by a new 
code with a view to keeping secret the numbers of revolutions and other elements 
which he secured through the favour of some Greek scholar whom he revered 
as a deity’, or ‘Bhaskaracarya has described the origin of j'ya at the end of his 
work, without explaining the underlying theory. It can be surmised from this 
that he learnt from some Grepk traveller only the method and not its theory’. 
He has the ability to compile a work in Sanskrit on the lines of the French 
works, which are being used in compiling the English Nautical Alamanac. It 
is desirable that he should compile one himself. 

FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT AUTHORS AND WORKS 
BELONGING TO PERIODS PRIOR TO SAKA 950 

After about 250 pages of the present work were printed, the author came- 
across two or three books not seen before, which contains information about 
some astronomical works and he proposes to give here extra information 
collected from them. Mahomed of Ghazni had brought to India a Muslim 
scholar, named, ABU AL REMAN MOHOMED BIN AHMED AL BERUNI. 
He was born at Khiva in 973 A. D. He became a Minister to the King of that 
State. Later on, the province was conquered by MAHMUD and BERUNI was 
brought to India, as a man under surveillance. BerunI lived in India from 
1017 to 1031 A. D. He wrote a work in Arabic, entitled INDICA, about the 
year 1031-32 A. D. (i.e. Saka 953). It contains a description of several sciences 
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u i India Berum had learnt Sanskrit and had studied several 

then known m . In ^* \ .. rj had pa i d special attention to astronomy and 

«W£ MTU 

jssass s.rr™ s. r t 

from this work about authors who lived before baka wu. 

SPREAD OF HINDU ASTRONOMY AMONG MUSLIMS 

-fr ! *s:ssss^ 

ambassadors were ^ astronomers. It was at the hands of these 

They were acc °™ pai *i agronomical works in Sanskrit were translated into 
astronomers that some astronomi Rnahdad in 778 A. D. During the 

Arabic. A Hindu astronomer was saying Hindu works on medi- 

ESSSE? “i* *»“* »«« “■*“* 11 ■“ “ “* ” f 

dif ferent Sanskrit astronomical works. _ _ _ _ __ 

The Arab astronomers AL FAZARl, YAKUB-BIN-TARIQUE, and ABU 
AT HASAN lived in the latter half of the 8th century A. D. They compiled 

^ronondcal works in Arabic with the help of the Indian astronomers referred 
to above These works are not at present available; still Beruni had with 
himthe works written by these three astronomers. He has often referred to the 
works written by the first two. Those works contained several of the folio 
wine subiects usually found in Sanskrit works, viz. measures of time, num 
bers 8 of the revolutions of planets in Mahayuga or Kalpa ; lengths (^ yojan s 
of nlanetarv orbits, calculation of ahargana for finding the mean positions) 
== angles ; rising and setting of planets ; first visibility of the 

moon etc* The Arabs first learnt astronomy from the Hindus and t^ en 
Sme to know of Ptolemy’s work. A1 ’Fazari was the first to teach Hindu 
astronomv to Mahomedans. The Khaiidakhadya had already been translated 
Llo"c when Y?kub compiled his work. That translation may have 

been made by A1 Fazari. 

THE PULISA SIDDHANTA.— 

Beruni had this Siddhanta with him together with a commentary on it 
He wasTanslating it into Arabic. He has given the number ( .of revolut.on of 
rtlanets and those savana days in a Mahayuga, etc., as mentioned by imina 
and they agree Intirely wiUt those cited by Utpala as belonging to Pnlis 
Siddhanta 8 These numbers have been mentioned before (page 18). The> 
dfnot n c a onJn he "mbers of the 

which have been given by Beruni as 488219 and 232226 £ 

longitude of the sun’s apogee has been stated to e . . . ^ ^ j 

Pulisa siddhanta describes the yuga system according to Smtbs but 

gives 1008 as the number of Mahayugas in a Kalpa and 14 Manus consisting o 
72 Mahayugas each. The ‘twilights’ (Sandhyas) and ‘semi-twilights (San 
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dhyansas) are, of course absent and the Yuga is supposed to begin at midnight. 
He says I think that Pulisa siddhanta is the name given after Paulis, the Greek 
resident of the dty of Sintra, and that Saintra is the same as Alexandria.” 
But he also observes that the Greeks had no yuga system among them. It 

pearly shows that Utpalas Pulisa siddhanta was widely used at the time of 
Berunl. 

A R YABHATAI* .—Berunl cites the numbers of revolutions of planets 
given m Abu-al-Hasan s work and most of these tally with the numbers given 

1 J A nd lu°u & that d0 not differ P r o*»bly through the errors of 
I ^ py ! n f- Berapl had w / th him some part of the work Iryabhatiya and its Arabic 
| ^ blS trans atlon m ust have been made during the' reign of Caliph 

transit Beru ^ li ha s given Saka427as his date. Beruni had 
translated his works Bfhatsamhita and Laghujataka into Arabic. The com- 

mentary on the Brhajjataka by Balabhadra has been referred to by Beruni 
Sudhakara writes that Varaha’s works Yoga Yatra' and Vivahapatal are' available 
tv v raa ? S1 ‘ According to Utpala, there was a work entitled “Samasa Samhita” 
oy varana. It may have been an abridged version of Brhatsamhita. 

obsfves^™ r 011 the basis ° f Beru ^ s works, Pr °f. Sachau 
r,i’ Brahmagupta occupies an important place in the history of oriental 

t now nf Brahma ,S u P ta , taught astronomy to the Arabs before they came to 
At-fL?/’ Btolemy s works, since, references to the works ‘Sindhind’ and ‘Al- 
Brahman ^fluently occur in Arabic literature ; these are the translations of 
7l«*^ gUpto i? W0 ? s ’ Br ahma Siddhanta and Khandakhadya”. The tran- 
ann7, ro ? ay haye be ® n made during the reign of Caliph. Mansur, and it 
in 1S ? that Brahmagupta’s works had a wide spread influence 

mpnt „ r , ind Pr ™ nc f- Beruni has repeatedly referred to Balabhadra’s com- 
anH krm, S') u Khandakhadya. Beruni had translated Brahma Siddhanta 
made hnf^ akh tf dya * nto Arabic. He observes that the Arabic translations 
availahin 0r6 p blS ^ me were not correct. These translations have not been 
remark* 1? I**' B ® ru ^ i bad lived mainly in Sind for a good many years. His 

encp in ’ at several Places, show that Brahmagupta’s works had a great influ¬ 
ence in that province in those times. 

aut b° r of the Ganaka Tarangini also gives Saka 421 as his 

Ira r LarvrV, c haS ,l rea ^ y 1 b ^ n proved (P a ge 94) that it is wrong. Bhas- 
■ acar y a P as ) m the Goladhyaya, quoted Lalla’s verse on the calculation of 

lived earfier^ 1 t0 ia C Aryabhata of Kusumpur and to another Aryabhata who 

that the ArvahWa 3 ^!^ cou,d _ not obtain the work of the older one, but Beruni remarks 
Beruni at 30 niss^ ^.o sum P L J r was his follower. Both of them have been referred to by 
pletely applies to S th*> rC ?^iu g a ' ] ^ose passages, it is found that the description com- 
The number of 7 | he two Aryabhatas formerly described (page 51 and 95) 

differentiate one fron^th* 18 of p anets and such other matters referred to_by Beruni as to 
was not the follower o tf ry do , not a PP*y to the second Aryabhata, and he 

i Beruni are in fact one From th,s ,l fol ‘Ows that the two Aryabhatas referred to by 

[ pointed out here ’7he c 7* San ?t person ' Even Prof. Sachau, did not note this fact 
I before Beruni and altho^'h™> Aryabhata who figures in the auhors account, may have lived 
ithat he laboured nndl!- h gh !t a ,S evid ^ 1 that hls work was not seen by Beruni, it appears 
Aryabhata ThisSf-rJJ 1 il Un - d ' e f rstandin £ du ® to hearsay reports about the existence of two 
a half before it* osn in fi ferenc u e that Aryabhata II, may have lived only a century or 

e k.aka 950, and confirms the author s former estimate of his date., 
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the area of the surface of a sphere and refuted the method suggested in it. 
This shows that Lalla may have written a work on arithmetic. Sudhakara 
says thaf he may have a work to his credit even on algebra. Berunl’s works 
contain something or other by way of description of famous astronomers who 
tlived before saka 950; but they do not mention Lalla’s name even once. It 
shows that at least till Saka 950, Lalla’s works were not well known in Sind, 
Punjab, Kashmir, even the major part of Northern India. From this and from 
the f act that the first Arya Siddhanta, as modified by the application of Lalla’s 
cor rections, was in use in the Deccan, he appears to have been a resident of tha 
Deccan. 

SRIDHARA :—His work on arithmetic, known as “Trisatika” *consisting 
of 300 couplets, is in the Government Library, Varanasi and it has been re¬ 
marked in the very beginning of the work : 

f^TT ^fTTf^TTTqT ^if^XT STTC’TSW I SWqfrr sfftTTNFI: \\. 


“Srldharacarya, after saluting God Siva, compiles for the benefit of the 
public, this work which contains the gist of his (earlier) work on ‘Patlganita’. 

This means that Sridharacarya must have compiled a second work on 
Arithmetic which was larger than the Trisatika. The Trisatika used 
many unusual terms like stambhoddesa for istakarma (unitary method), pratyut- 
panna** for gunakar (multiplication) etc. which are dilferent from those used 
in Lllavati. It includes chapters on both arithmetic and mensuration. There 
is a work named Nyayakandali on logic, and its author’s name also is sridhara.. 
The work was written in gaka 913. Authors of works other than astronomical 
do not generally mention their dates. It appears from this, says Sudhakara,that 
the author of Trisatika and Nyayakandali is the same one person. Baldeva 
was the name of the author of Nyayakandali and his mother, Abvoka. The 
village of Bhurisrsti in the territory of Daksinaradha was his place of 
residence. 

Bhatta Sridhara compiled the work Nyayakandali on the request of Pandu- 
das. This account, however, is not given in the Trisatika ; and the date' of 
Sridhara, the author of Patlgaijita, as established from the date of Mafiavlra 
above (page 95) is more reliable than that inferred simply on the basis of 
the similarity of names. Mahavlra has quoted Sridhara as follows :— 

'•* c\ ^ 

It is true that as the line is in ‘anustup’ metre it could not have occurred in 
Trlsati which is compiled in Arya metre ; still it may have been borrowed from 
Sridhara’s larger work on Patlgatiita or from his algebra. The Aufrecht Cata¬ 
logue mentions “Trisatigaiiitasara” as a work by Sridhara. It appears from this 
that Sridhara’s work Ganitasara, procured by Colebrookeand the Trisati men¬ 
tioned by Sudhakara are one and the same work. There is another work, 
Jatakapaddhati attributed to Sridhara which may have been compiled by 
Sridhara, the author of the Patiganita . 

* This has been stated chi efiy on the basis of the Ganaka Tarangivi. 

** The term prtayutpanna is found in Brahmagupta’s works. 
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BRHANMANASA KARAN A: —According to Beruni, the auhor of this work 
is Manu, and the work has a commentary by Utpala and it was reproduced in an 
abridged form under the name of Laghumanasa by Munjal. As the Laghu- 
mdnasa belongs to Saka 854, Brhanmanasa may have been compiled about 
Saka 800. 

BALABHADRA: —Benin! has given several quotations from his works 
. or his commentaries. According to Beruni, he had compiled works on each 
of the sections “Ganita, Samhita and Jataka”, and had written commentaries 
on the Khanda Khadya and the Brhajjataka. The work on “ganita” has been 
called a ‘tantra’ by Beruni, which indicates that it advocated the calculation of 
ahargana from the commencement of Yuga. The quotations given by Beruni 
show that there was also a commentary by Balabhadra on Brahmagupta’s 
Siddhanta. Beruni has given quotations from the commentary on the “yoga- 
jiastra’ of Patanjali, and Prof. Sachau infers that the passages were written by 
Balabhadra as is indicated by the context; and as the major part of the passages 
is devoted to questions of astronomy, the inference seems to be correct. Bala- 
bhadra’s works mentioned the latitudes of Kanauj and Sthaneswar, which indi¬ 
cates that he may have been a resident of that area. His date appears to be 
about Saka 800. 

KARANASARA BY VITTESHARA (Saka 821) 

Vitteswara, son of Bhadatta (or Midhatta) had compiled a work called 
Karanasara. It has adopted Saka 821 as the epochal year. According 
to Beruni, Vitteswara was the resident of Nagpur. His work mentions 
34°-9' as the latitude of Kashmir ; and it refers to the motion of the Sap- 
tarsis (the Greater Bear), on which the popular system of reckoning time, 
currentin Kashmir, is based, and from this I feel that he may have been a resi¬ 
dent of Kashmir. The Karanasara described the method of calculating the mean 
longitudes of planets from the epochal planetary positions given for the 
moment of the mean Aries Ingress. Beruni has given the method (mentioned 
in the work) of finding the tithi at the moment of mean Aries Ingress (tithi- 
suddhi) in terms of degrees, which can be explained -if the number of revo¬ 
lutions of the Moon in a Mahayuga be assumed to be 57753336. This number 
is given in the Surya, Siddhanta the Pulisasiddhanta cited by Utpala, and the 
First Arya Siddhanta Beruni had with him the Arabic translation of the work 
made by some one else before his time. The Aufrecht Catalogue does not 
mention this work at all. From this it seems that it is not available anywhere 
now. There lived one Vateswara who was the author of some astronomical 
works ; and this Vitteswara mentioned by Beruni may have been the same as 
Vateswara. 

LAGHUMANASA BY MUNJAL (SAKA 854):—Munjal was a resident of 
the Deccan. He compiled Laghumanasa which was an abridged version of 
Brhanmanasa. Beruni observes that it has adopted 6°-50' as the ayanamsa 
in Saka 854 and 1' as the annual rate of precession. From this, according to 
Munjal’s view, the zero precession year comes to Saka 444 elapsed. Beruni 
has stated the name of the author to be something like ‘Punjal’. The author 
of the Ganakatarangini writes, “I have seen Laghumanasa, a short work of 60 
verses in ‘anustup’ metre. It belongs to Saka 854. The work does not men 
tion Munjal’s name explicitly, but contains at the end the line ‘thus ends (the 
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Work) compiled by Munjal Bhatta’. Colebrooke has recorded the dates* 
of some astronomers as furnished by the astronomers at Ujjayinl, according 
to which the date of Munjabis Saka 854. Bhaskaracarya has given the 
equinoctial motion as mentioned by Munjal. This shows that the author of 
Laghumanasa referred to by Beruni, is Munjal himself. Muniswara has given 
in his commentary called Marici, the following quotation from Munjal :_* 

3xRcfr I 

qfW'Wt 11 

h 1 rH: 5TIW: it 
li i 

^ =4 'TW 51% 11 

f^RTr: II 

“While the celestial bodies move in the sky from north to south and again 
from the south to north, a very small variation takes place in their declination. 

The (ascending) node in which the celestial equator and the ecliptic in¬ 
tersect is the First point of Aries, Mesadi and it gives the ‘East’. The second 
node is the first point of Libra (Tuladi), and these two points never change 
their declination value (which is zero). ' ’ " 

The first point of Cancer (Karkadi) is at a distance of three signs (i.e. 90° 
and after a distance of three signs more, comes the position of the first point 
of Capricorn (Makaradi). These give the positions of maximum declination 
which is 24 degrees. 

The solsticial points (which mark the junctions of ayana’s) show a move¬ 
ment, and the number of their revolutions in a Kalpa is counted as 199669.” 

These verses are in Aryametre, and they mention the number of revolu¬ 
tions of the ‘ayana point’ during the Kalpa, which is uncalled for in a Karana 
work. The author of Ganaka Tarangini states that these verses are not found 
in the copy of Laghumanasa which is composed in ‘anustup’ metre. In the 
beginning of Laghumanasa there are the following lines ** :— 

^44^11TRTOT^ft fa*rtxnr: ii n 

’O \3 1 ' 

“Bharadwaj, the bestofBrahmanas was well known like the sun giving light. 
I compile another Laghumanasa work which would give accurate results.” 

It appears from this that Munjal had compiled another work named Mana- 
sakarana. But Beruni observes that the author of Brhan Manasa was one. 
Manu. It is not known if the above verse should be interpreted as “Murjal 
after compiling a work Laghumanasa, compiled another work 

* Essays VoL II, page 461. 

** The description of Laghumanasa given hereafter is based on Ganakatarangini. The 
author of the Ganaka Tarangini has mentioned the date of Laghumanasa, at some places 
as Saka 854 and at some others as Saka 584. The figure 584 is clearly an error due to over¬ 
sight, as can be seen from the word “Krtesvibha” (854) occurring at two places in the work 
as Saka number and from other proofs also. 
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Laghu laghumanasa (i.e. a shorter version of Laghumanasa than the one exist- 
•f 1 ? ^ efOI - e ‘ , The above aryas’ may form Munjal’s second work entitled 

Laghumanasa or Munjal himself may have been the author of Brhan Manasa 
and it might have contained these verses. ' 

, rk Hanasa contains epochal positions of planets true for the 

SU ?? ay ’ , he , Iunar day °( the hright half of Caitra, Saka 854 
(elapsed). The planets places are to be calculated from the ahargana It 

contains 8 chapters dealing with the following subjects mean places, true 
places tithi, . three problems, conjunction of planets, solar eclipse, lunar eclipse, 
and.elevation of moon s cusps The above verse states that Munjal was a 
Brahmana, belonging to Bharadwaj gotra. It is a very important point to note 
that no available human’ (pauruja) work compiled before Menial's time, 
explicitly mentions the motion of the ‘ayana’-point. Munjal has mentioned 
a special correction to be appbed to the true place of the moon, wnich is not 

to be found in any other work. This shows that Munjal was a remarkably 
ingenious research worker. y 

. The Government Library, Varanasi, has an incomplete copy of Laghu- 
nnumsa. containing solved examples. Ir these examples, the Saka 

y ,A% n 14 %t has beeD a ?° pted and . the ‘Obruvaks’ have been given for Saka 
^ , e correcu °ft cue to ascensional difference and other corrections are 

applicable with respect to the town of Kampilya. According to Sudhakara, 
the author of this commentary may be Parameswara, the author of the com¬ 
mentary on Aryabhatiya, since the statement that “a commentary has been 
written on Laghu-Brhan Manasa” occurs in the commentary on Aryabhatiya 
But this is not probable, because, the author thinks that Parameswar belonged 
to Malabar. The above ‘example’ shows that Laghumanasakarana was 
in use till Saka 15C0 in some territories. 


. , lR Y£ B c HA l A 11 :—It has alread y been sb own (page 188, footnote) that 
he lived before Beruni. J 

PRTHU SWkMl Beruni writes, “Prthudak Swami is the author of 
some astronomical work ; but the name of his work is not known to me ” 
It shows that the commentaries written by Prthudak Swami were not well known 
m the times of Beruni at least in the Sind Province. Beruni has quoted a 
passage from the work of Aryabhata of Kusumpur to the effect that Prthudak 
Swami adopted 120 yojanas as the distance of Kuruksetra from ujjayinT Since 
none of the, works of the two Aryabhatas mention Prthudak’s name, it seems 
that this may have been a passage from a commentary on Aryabhata’s works 
(It appears at many places that Beruni was led to believe that the matter 
occurring in the commentary, belonged to the original text.). The commentary 
existed before Beruni and Prthudak lived earlier than the commentary. From 
this his date may prove to be somewhat between Saka 850 to 900. 


BHATOTPALA : Beruni has mentioned some works of this author in 
addition to those_ enumerated by the author (page 101). They are The 
Karanaworks Rahunnakarana and Karanapata, and a commentary on 
Brnan Manasa. The names of Karana works appear to be curious and the 
two Karanaworks could not possibly have been compiled by one man. Evi- 
SOm ^ misunderstanding^ on the part of Beruni. He says 
that Utpala had compiled another work, Srudhava by name ; there seems to 
be some error m the name of the work. Beruni has quoted measures of time 
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etc as given in these works. He writes that there were still other works named 
Sruahava. He has given some idea of the questions dealt with in them which 
suggest that these may be some works on ‘omens’ or on horary astrology 
KARAN A TILAK BY VJJA YANANLl (Saka 888) ^ 

Beruni says that Vijayanandi, the commentator, who was a resident of 
Varanas , compiled the work Karana Tilak. Beruni has described the methods 
of calculating ahargana given m the work, the calculation of mean places 
from ahargana finding the_ discs of the Sun and the Moon for calculating 
eclipses, calculation of Mahapata etc. It contains subjects similar to those of 

t A*vn!'‘r a -t La i h M a ’£ h f i e P° chal positions given are true for the first lunar 
nf y ^Ukla ,^aka 888. Dr. Sehram writes in his notes that the method 

of calculating the ahargana is similar to that of the Pulisa Siddhanta Viiava- 

b r h emarks that StaFS llke and Uttarabhadrapada do not set 

even when they are m proximity.to the sun. The Aufrecht Catalogue does 
not mention this Karana work. It seems that this Karana work Is not at 
present available anywhere. The Vijayanandi referred to by Varaha Mihira 
was much more ai cient than this Vijayanandi. 

a has > according to Beruni, compiled 

p k, f c me ? Rasayana Tantra, ar d a Karana work entitle d, Karana 
as Bhaniirai a r ° f ' Sachau Relieves that the author’s name may be pronounced 

fSaka S ha* h Ven 38 ® hanuya ^ Varun’s commentary on Khandakhady* 
and borrowed some Anustup verses, from Bhanubhatta’s work 

he d Jo?r‘‘T^r7Ll antra » Ras5yana, \ iV S not ex Pbcitly stated there th& 
context chnw, f ? ana was com P lIed by Bhanubhatta himself, still, the 
to bv Rer^Hnd lu b ^ S - 0 ’ hence ’ the Bhanuraja (Bhariurajju) referred 
same 7 mcnn tb f Bhanu bhatta referred to by Varuna appear to b© the 

do?s not HlS tC ? ay be aboUt Saka 900 - The Brecht Catalogue 
that either his name or that of his work. It appears from this 

‘tantr a h ’ in ? f are D pr ° bab y nGt avaiIab le anywhere at present. The word 
of S u^f Rasayana’ suggests that the work had adopted the method 
ot calculating planets places from the beginning of the Yuga. 

WORKS— After enumerating the names »of some 
Bhattn« ^ rkS k f tbe. Karana CGdamani, tokananda Karana by LokSnanda, 
fema r v a ,w™r by Bha|(ila Beruni winds up the description with ^ 
smarts «,*. h r are '? nu “ erable sud > works”. This statement of Beruni 

buUiatur a h thJ, n i ercnC fv that have i’ een drawn Bdo™ (P a 8e 120). It was 
nJ. I il 1 . " Karana works came into existence according to the 

ever if t,mes a ?, d P^f • They are not all available at present, and 

however ava ilable, they would be of no actual use. They Will, 

Sof a^omy ^partieuTr" 8 biS ' 0ry ° f 

OTHER WORKS AND AUTHORS BELONGING TO PERIODS 
LATER THAN &AKA 950 * 

firiS’ 427 Muniswara’s commentary on Lllavati contains passages from 

fe ta ^e f Tl C L ab °,7 lhat he ba< l compiled works on Pst.gaSa and 
j ganita. Ifie following lines occur m those passages 

t«f a# i 


1 DGO/ S 69 nf0rmati0n haS bcen gathered "““b from the Ganaka Tarangtnl 
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This describes the method of finding the value of shadow directly from 
the arcs without making use of tabular sines. Bhaskaracarya has shown the 
calculation of chdyd without sines & arcs. Ganesa Daivajnya has succeeded 
in carrying out all mathematical work in his Grahaldghava without the use of 
sines & arcs, (see pages 133 to 135). This idea, Sudhakara observes, must have 
occurred to him from Sripati’s method. According to Sudhakara, Srlpati 
had compiled Ratnavali and Ratnasara, as additional Muhurta works. The 
Aufrecht Catalogue mentions Ratnasar. This work may have been an abridged 
edition of Ratnamala. The compilation of the other work, Ratnavali, does 
not seem very likely since these two works on Muhurta were already in existence. 
Perhaps the work Ratnamala itself may have been called Ratnavali by some 
people. 

KESAVA Kesava, the author of Vivahavrndavana (pagel27) has 
stated in that work, in the verse “Tribhaga sese dhruvanamni” etc. that the 
‘vyatipata’ type of ‘mahapata yoga occurs when the third part of the “Dhruva 
yoga” is still to pass. This condition was true when the anyanamsas were 
about 12J°; and in his commentary on the verse GaneSa Daivajnya says, “this 
has been so stated because, the anyanamsas at the time of compilation of the 
work were 12°”. This means that Kesava, the writer of the work,^ Vivaha¬ 
vrndavana, lived when the ayanamsas were 12°, that is, about the Saka year 
1165. The work, .in the chapter on Lagnasuddhi, mentions 4-48 as the pala¬ 
bha of ‘Narmadi’ (a city on the bank of the Narmada). The latitude corres¬ 
ponding to this palabha comes to 21° 48/ The latitude of Broach,, a city 
situated near the mouth of the Narmada, is 21 0 -4T. This shows that his 
place of residence in those days may have been a town on the bank of the 
Narmada, 

GRAHA SIDDHI BY MAHADEVA (page 123). The verses in the 
work, giving the account of his family which have been quoted by the author 
o f the Ganaka Tarahginl are correct. They show that the names of his an¬ 
cestors, from the father backwards were Parasurama, Padmanabha, Madhava 
and Jojadeva; and he was a resident of Rasin, near the river Godavari. The 
palabha of the place was 4|. There is a village named Rasin situated to the 
south of Ahmednagar but its palabha is only 4 and -it is not situated near 
the Godavari but near the river Bhima, in Maharastra. The opening part 
of the verses giving his family account runs thus :— 

From this and from some other clues mentioned before (page 124), he 
appears to be a Gujerati. Though originally a native of Gujerat, he or one 
of his anscestors may have shifted to Maharastra. 

KAMADHENU KARAN A BY MAHlDEVA (Saka 1289) 

Mahadeva, son of Bopadeva, a Brahmana belonging to Kaundinya gotra 
residing at Tryambak on the bank of the Godavari and enjoying an honorable 
position at the court, compiled the work, Kamadhenu, which follows the 
Brahma paksa and Aryapaksa. It contains 35 verses and tables, and it gives 
the annual motions and epochal positions of planets. It is claimed that the 
tithi can be calculated by collecting figures from 22 tables. 
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4 ~w 7 ~ i * ,i*qc p <alca 1356) lie compiled a tantra work, named 

• m the Kali yea.:4535 siddhanta. There is a copy 

•Candraman. it follow , Varunasi It explains only the methods 

of this work in the It contains nearly 200 verses, 

of calculating mean and a P lcu [ ated ftom the number of lunar months. 

The mean positions m it have^>e been Eluded in it. Gangadhara 

5b of §ar sh t ed therivers K„nave f on 

faUa'^nount^n^^hfch^lituamd P^^j^names^f h^^nscestors* 

astronomer, Srt Candri, tarn^n this ^fhe^od graces of ?he king of 

date is not given. 

iZigrx'%' ^"■S'sfisrs " 

of Mahadeva’s work. Krsna Sastn Gendbol _ Kesava Daivajfiya. 

manuscript: “Nrsimha, son of Rama and grandson Tb date of bir th 0 f 

compiled a work entitled Graha Kaumudi m ^aka ■ , Saka 1480 

Nrsimha is Saka 1470”. One of the two dates this one and Saka^ 

mentioned above, must be erroneous. Since .Nrsi ~ reYlC Q between the given 
places should be obtained after multiplying the d rflT mot be wrong, 

year and Saka 1480 by the annual motnns, the latter date cann be ^8 

Nrsimha may perhaps have compiled this work some y 

i 

CHAPTER 2 
THE UNIVERSE 

|A general description of the Universe has been S* ven ^ the details 

TION (page XXIX of Part I) Now let the subject be discussed mgrea^^^^ ^ 

It has already been told (page XXXI of Part I) that e P voianas 

their orbits has been assumed to be the same, and it is e xalna a 

in one day. And it is also assumed that each planet t^els . p - 

length equal to the circumference of the circularring of th P 

other words, the length of the celestial orbit* is equal to the snmof theorbital 

lengths of the revolutions made by each planet m one Ka1£?•Sf of the^elestial 
of a planets orbit is obtained by dividing the length of the orbit of the cdestial 
sphere by the number of revolutions made by each planet one Kalpa. 
The Surya Siddhtnta gives the measures of orbital lengths as follows ._ 

*The orbit is really that path in the sky along which a plan* 

*he Earth. The word “celestial orbit,” however, does not convey that » 

Jitter of fact, the celestial orbit has no independent existence. It has been assumed only to 
facilitate the calculation of the lengths of planetary orbits. 
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Planet 

Orbital length in 
Yojanas. 

Planet 

Orbital length in 
Yojanas. 

Moon 

324000 

Jupiter 

51375764 

Mercury’s 
mean elongation 

1043209 

Saturn 

127668255 

Venus’s 

26^4637 

Starry belt 

259890012 

* 

mean elongation 


Celestial sphere 
(sky) 

18712080864000000 

Sun 

4331500 


Mars 

8146909 

• 



MOON’S DISTANCE FROM THE EARTH 


All the siddhanta’s except the first Arya-Siddh&nta, give the Same daily 
motion, in yojanas, to the planets. Still, as the number of days in the Kalpa 
vary with each siddhanta, the length of the celestial orbit and those of the' 
planets also differ by a small quantity, it would be of no use to give all these 
figures, since they contain very little truth. Most of the data are merely 
imaginary. The moon’s orbit, however, has not been determined by imagi¬ 
nation. Thete is a great degree of truth in it. The length of 1' arc of moon’s 
orbit in its plane, has been assumed to be equal to 15 yqjanas by all except 
Aryabhata I. Hence the length of the complete orbit comes to (360 x 60 x 15)— 
324000 yojanas ; and the mean radius vector of the orbit comes to 51566 
yojanas This is the moon’s distance from the Earth. The radius of the Earth, 
according to the Surya Siddhanta, is 800 yojanas ; hence, the moon’s distance 
from the Earth is 64*46 times earth’s radius. According to modern disco¬ 
veries it is 50*96 times earth’s radius. The distance of the moon from the 
earth and its orbital length, as determined by the authors of our siddhantas 
are so very near/the truth that they deserve to be congratulated on having 
been able to establish such a correct measure. 

The motions of planets in their respective orbits have been assumed to be 
the same and the lengths^ of orbits are found by dividing the length of the 
celestial orbit by the number of revolutions of planets in the Kalpa. This 
amounts to assuming that the times required by planets to revolve in their 
orbits are proportional to their orbits, that is, to the distances of planets from 
the Earth. But this is not true according to the modern astronomical theory. 
The modern theory established by Kepler and confirmed by Newton and Others 
is that the square of the revolution period of the planet, is proportional to* the 
cube of its distance from the Sun, 

DISTANCES OF PLANETS FROM THE EARTH 

The distance of the Sun from the Earth comes to 689430 yojanas according 
to the Surya Siddhanta, i.e, about 862 times the Earth’s radius. But according 
to modern discoveries, it is about 23300 times the radius of the Barth. The 
distances of planets farther than the Sun, as given in our SiddhlntaS, are still 
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jtiore erroneous. Our astronomers have not determined the lengths of plane¬ 
tary orbits and the periods of their revolutions after first determining the 
length of the Celestial orbit and the mean daily motions of planets in their 
respective orbits in terms of Yojanas, by actually taking observations. It is 
quite clear that they first determined the periods of revolutions and the length 
of the moon’s orbit by observation, and then, on the basis of these figures 
they fixed the lengths of the planetary orbits and that of the circumference of 
the celestial sphere. The Panca Siddhantika does not mention the lengths of 
the orbits of planets and that of the circumference of the celestial sphere in 
terms of yojanas nor does it mention the length of the moon’s orbit; it appears, 
therefore, that the original Surya Siddhanta never contained this information. 
The modern Surya Siddhanta does give these measures ; and the author has 
arrived at the conclusion that the modern Surya Siddhanta existed before the 
Pancasiddhantika. It is not, however, improbable that the lengths of plane¬ 
tary orbits may have been interpolated afterwards*. Secondly all the sid- 
dhantas except the first Arya Siddhanta have given 15 yojanas as the length 
of the moon’s orbit subtended by one-minute angle. Thirdly the positions of 
planetary orbits are fixed, and the planets always move.through them. The 
places of the orbits do not change. Hence, the statement that all planets 
make a revolution of the sky only once in a Kalpa has no meaning. Bhas- 
karacarya plainly remarks, 

5ft qf: Wifo qtsnpfq n 

niqfrT nfftf qr^nurf n: H3u 

fa fa TSTTsnrr 

» * » 

“The Universe may or may not be limited by the Celestial orbit. It is 
the writer’s opinion that earlier astronomers have defined “the circumference 
of the celestial orbit” as equal to the total length in yojanas moved through 
by a planet in a Kalpa.” i 

Our us tronomers fixed the lengths of the planetary orbits from that of the 
moor and the time taken by each planet for making one revolution. The 
principle, assumed as basis, that the time of a revolution and the length of the 
orbit are in proportion, was not. true, and hence, the measures of orbital 
lengths have proved to be wrong while the length of the circumference of the 
celestial orbit is found to be utterly fictitious. 

Although the measures of orbital # lengths and consequently the planetary 
distances from the centre of the solar system are erroneous, as explained 
a bove, still the radii vectors of planets which are their distances from the centre 
°f the solar system, mostly agree with their modern values, when calculated 
°n the basis of the correction known as annual parallax whose values are 
given in our ancient works and which in fact are the variations affecting their 
Irue places as the result of these distances. This will be seen from the sub¬ 
joined table in which the measures given by 


*An ancient work like the Brahma Siddhanta compiled in Saka 550, does give these 
measures. Hence, if these measures have found an entry into the Surya Siddhanta later, 
m e y may have done so very soon after Saka 550. 
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4 



Surya Siddhanta 



Planet 


r ~—■—-— A — 

’ ^ 

Ftc kmy 

Mocern 



even 

odd 





quadrant 

quadrant 



S„n(or Earth) . 

» 

1 

1 

1 - 

1 

Mercury . 

. 

•3694 

•3667 

•3750 

•3871 

Venus , 

• 

•7278 

•7222 

•7194 

•7233 

Mars . 


1-5139 

1-5517 

1‘5190 

1‘5237 

Jupiter 


5*1429 

5-0000 

5-2174 

5*2028 

Saturn . . 

V 

9-2308 

9-0000 

9-2308 

9-5388 


The measures calculated from the Surya Siddhanta have been given above. 
The radii vectors of Mercury and venus are calculated by dividing the length 
of the circumference of the epicycles of conjunctions** by the lengths of the 
planetary orbit i.e. by 360 and those of the Superior planets by dividing 360 
by the circumferences of the epicycles of conjunctions. 

It has been remarked above that the length of the moon’s orbit according to 
Aryabhata I is different. It is obtained as follows : 

\ *rorr: 11 * 11 

“The length of moon’s orbit in yojanas is given by multiplying the total num 
ber of signs (i.e, 12) by 30, 60 and 10”. 

In this it is stated that the number of minutes of arcs in the moon's orbit 
multiplied by 10 gives the length in yojanas. In other words, here T arc is 
taken to be equal to 10 yojanas, while other siddhantas have taken it to be 
equal to 15. This appears to be contradictory toother siddhantas at first 
sight , but in fact, there is no contradiction. The following table will show that 
just as the length of the moon’s orbit given in other siddhantas is 3/2 times 
that given by Aryabhata I, so also are other measures 

Yojanas according to First Yojanas according to 

Aryasiddhanta Siddhanta Siromani 

Diameter of the Earth 1050 1581 

,, Sun’s disc. 4410 6522 

,, Moon’s disc. 315 480 

* Ptolemy’s figures have been taken from the translation of the SGrya Siddhanta by 
Burgess, and the modern measures from the work of Loomis. 

*# The lengths of circumferences of the aphelia and the perihelia have been men¬ 
tioned later on. The question will be discussed at greater length later on in the 
chapter on true places. 
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The distance of the moon from the Earth comes to 34377 yojanas, according 
to the First Arya Siddhanta. This figure is 65.5 times of 525, which is the 
Earth’s radius according to that Siddhanta. Hence, from a .relative point 
of view there is no cotradiction. The difference in the actual numerical 
quantities appears to be due to the difference in the measure of the unit, 
‘Yojana’. Lalla is mostly the follower of Aryabhata I, and hence, measures 
given by him are Similar to those given by Aryabhata I. Those given by 
Aryabhata II are like those of other siddhantas. 

EARTH’S. RADIUS 

A reference to the term “earth’s radius’, occurs in the above discussion. 
Let us give more cosideration to it. Different works mention the diameter 
of the Earth as follows:— 


Name of the work 


Earth’s 

semi-diam. 

fYoianast 


- Name of the work 


Earth’s 
semi-diam- 
(Yojar. as) 


Panca Siddhantika 

1018 T § 

BrhamC-gupta S. 

1 

1 

Modern S. S. Soma S. 


Siddhanta siromam. 

y i58i 

i 


y i6oo 



Sakalya—Brahma S. 

J 

Vasijtha S, 

J 

First Arya Siddhanta, Lalla 

1050 

Second Arya S. 

2109 


WHAT DISTANCE DOES ‘YOJANA* INDICATE ? 

It cannot be determined with certainty what distance was denoted by 
Wojana’. Hence, there is no reliable means to test the accuracy of these oia 
meteis of the earth mentioned in our works. According to the views ol most 
of our works, one Yojana is equal to 32000 cubits, and if one cubit be assumed 
to be equal to 19*8 inches, the Yojana, in English miles, will be exactly miles. 
Hence, the diameter of the earth, accepting the lowest figure, that given by tn 
PancaSiddhantika, would be 10186 miles. According to modem astronomy, 
the diameter of the earth, east to west, is 7925 miles. But the measure o 
Yoiar.a may have been somewhat smaller- The dictionaries khown as Yacaspat 
and Sabdarijava give 16000 cubits as the length of the yojana, which makes a 
yojana equal to 5 miles. In the middle of the 7th century A-D- Hiouen Tbsag, 
a Chinese traveller, had visited India- He has described the whole of India- 
He has given distances of cities and places m terms of the Chinese meas » 
called Li*. He says, “According to the old system, a yojana consists ^ > 
according to the current practice of the administration m different Parts, a 
yoiana measures 30 Li ; but the scientific treatises regard a yojana as equal to 
16 Zi only." According to St. Martin, the measure of oneLimU hma m 
- the 7th century A.D-, was equal to 329 metres i e. 1080 ft. by Engl 
measure**- ____ 

*julien’s Memories de Hiouen Thsangl7p. 59 ; Translation of the Surya Siddh&nta 
by Burgess, p. 39. 

**Julien’s Memoires de Hiouen Thsang II, p. 251 ; Translation of the Surya Siddh&nta 
by Burgess p. 284- 
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On this basis, the different values of yojana, mentioned by Hiouen Ihsang 
come to 8g, 6 S , and 3£ miles. In other woids, the measure cf a yojana 
according to cuirent practice in his time was 6^ miles- General Curmine- 
ham also compared the distances between several well-known places given 
by Hiouen ihsang, with the actual ones, and dec.d.d that Hiouen Ihsang’s 
6 Li were equal to one mile.* But the distances given by Hiouen are those 
along roads by which he actually travelled ; and the roads and paths are not 
always m a straight direction- Hence, m Cunmngnams opinion, in order 
to get the direct distance between two places, distance given by Hiouen Thsang 
should be reduced by H^ and Cunningham has done so at several places ; 
and / Ule bS 5°!^’the distence of 6 Li given by Hiouen is equal to 
(6 „ 5) Li m a straight direction ; and thus, the measures given by Cunning- 

ham and s t-Martm agrne with one another. On the whole, the author feels 
that the unit of yojana equal to 30 Li was in use in Hiouen’s time, and that 
whue converting his distances into miles, sixZh must be assumed to be equal 
to one mile , m other words, according to the then prevalent system one 
yojana was equal to 5 miles- And the diameter of the earth, 1581 yojanas, 
mentioned by Brahmagupta yvho lived just before or about the date when 
Htouen came to this country m the ? th century A.D., comes to 7905 miles- 
and tins hguie is very nearly equal to that of the accurately established modern 
measure of the diameter. 

TO CALCULATE THE DISTANCE IN DEGREES 

In any case, the quotations like the following go to prove that our astro- 
nomers knew how to measure the distance on the globe equal to one degree 
and therefrom to calculate the circumference of the earth 

fTOTfrrrr f^rfrq^rr^ 11 

Tt^r^r’pir . 11 ? k n 

%■ fsRTTfar, 

“The city of JJjjayinl** lies on the 16th degree (\°*=22$) of the earth’s 

f ac f’ ^ r ° m thC zero ‘ lati tude” line. Hence, the circumference of the earth 
is 16 times me distance between the two places.” 

It is, however, true that attempts were not made in our country to find 
out the accurate value of one degree as they were made in Europe. 

SUPPORT FOR UNIVERSE 

• be f n sh iT ?f fore that in the °P inion of our astronomers, the earth 

is at tne centre of the L inverse ; planets revolve round it and the earth stands 
suspended supportless in space. But we do not find anything in our works 
definitely to explain the support for planets. It is, however, their, view that 
the planets and stars are set in motion by the ‘pravaha’ (provector) wind. 
It, thereiore, seems to be the view of our astronomers that the planets 
remain m position m the sky, because of the ‘pravaha’ wind— 

j ^fyqrqy^yby ^py-y ; ,, ^ { | 

srtwrm: tern n ferefo w 

II V || 

___ ___ ^ 

unningham neral descri rtion given in the teaming m <‘An™-Geography’’ by 

■"♦The latitude of Ujjayini has been determined to b's 23°9' by modern methods. 
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It is stated in the verse that some worlds remain in position because of the 
support of the wind. But it is not clearly stated that planets and stars are 
worlds. It appears that our astronomers did not have the idea that planets 
and stars are very heavy and expansive globes like our earth. 

ATTRACTION 

Bhaskaracarya has assumed that the earth possesses the power of attraction. 
He says, 

defter n n 
Tftvrr^nr, 

“The earth possesses the power of attraction. It pulls towards itself a 
heavy body in the sky and the latter appears to fall.” 

The falling down of a body is here stated to be due to attraction. When 
Newton discovered the power of attraction possessed by the earth, what thing 
other than the falling down of a body to the earth, could have suggested to 
him the power of attraction possessed by the earth ? He drew the inference, 
that the planetary system revolves round the Sun on account of this power of 
attraction, and established the law of gravitation, after proving it mathemati¬ 
cally ; this further work (of research) was, however, not taken up in our country. 

i 

DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTH 

All siddhanta works while describing the Universe, give a description of the 
seven oceans on the earth and seven continents along with mountains and 
xivers. in them ; but this, in fact, forms part of Geography, and hence, the 
author does not deal with it here for want of space. 

VIEWS OF THE SKY 

* 

* 

As regards the views of the heavenly bodies observed from different places 
on the earth, it may be stated that the Pole star appears to be in the horizon 
when observed from any place on the Equator, and the planets and other 
celestial bodies appear to rise and set along a vertical circle. As one goes 
northwards, the north pole appears to attain higher altitudes, and the diurnal 
circles along which planets and other bodies appear to move, are seen inclined 
to the horizon. For an observer at the pole, the Sun and other (celestial) 
bodies, appear to move along circles parallel to the Equator ; all these things 
are discussed in the Siddhantas. The author does not give quotations from 
the original here for want of space.* Again, most of the Siddhantas discuss 
questions like these (i) what places in the northern hemisphere (i. e. places 
in what latitudes) can never see a particular portion of the ecliptic, (ii) what 
latitudes can never see certain signs of the ecliptic or (iii) what are the latitudes 
where the Sun is visible for 60 ghatis or even more, and for how many days . 
It is not necessary to repeat them here in detail. 

* The Marathi book entitled Bhaskaracarya anf tatkata Jyotisa (Bhaskaracarya & his 
astronomy) by J. B. Modak contains such quotations from Bhaskaracarya in the 
original along with their translation. 
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MERU AND SEVEN WORLDS 


They have imagined a mountain called Meru situated at the Pole. Bhas¬ 
karacarya has imagined the abodes of Brahma, Visnu, Mahesa and lords of 
other worlds, as situated on this very mountain. Similarly, he observes about 
the seven worlds including the ‘bhulok’ (earth) as follows : 

STSTtro I TTET: #5: || 

It has been told in the verse that the world ‘bhuh’ lies to the south of the 
zero-latitude line (i.e. equator) and the world ‘bhuvar’ (on which we live) 
lies to its north. Meru is the “swar” world, and the worlds ‘Mahar’, ‘Jana’,. 
‘Tapas’ and ‘Satyam’ are situated in the sky. Of these Satya occupies the 
last position. Bhaskaracarya says that the description of continents, of seven 
oceans and of the seven worlds begining with ‘bhuh’ has been borrowed 
from the Puranas. All works do not agree completely as far as this kind of 
description is concerned. 

ATMOSPHERE ENVELOPING EARTH 


It is said that the earth is enveloped by a sphere of air which spreads to a 
distance of 12 Yojanas from the surface of the earth, and the clouds and lightning 
abide in it. Bhaskaracarya expresses this idea in the line. 

1 n ? n 

Both the ARYABHATAS and LALLA have assumed the same height for the 
atmospheric covering. 12 yojanas make 60 miles. According to modem 
discoveries, the height of the atmosphere varies from 45 to 100 miles. 
Sripati has expressed in the following verse the idea that this very atmosphe¬ 
ric belt provides a place for whirlwind, meteors, clouds, rainbow, lightning, 
Gandharva’s city and the halo round the Sun and Moon :— 





PRAVAHA AND OTHER KINDS OF WINDS 

LALLA, SRIPATI and BHASKARACARYA have assumed other kinds 
of winds higher up than the ‘pravaha’ wind. Lalla observes : 

qTRf: T?: II 1 II 

“There are seven kinds of winds, one above the other in height. They 
are avaha, pravaha, udvaha, samvaha, suparivaha, purvakavaha 
and paravaha, as the seventh ; others suppose Kumarudavaha, as 
the seventh wind.” 


* Siddhanta Siromani edited by BSpudeva, p. 267, foot note. 
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REVOLUTIONS OF PLANETS 


T uJ he c f use °/ ” iean motions of planets has already been discussed above 
of ‘ w resolutions of planets in the Zodiac during the period of 
.y;/: ai P a or ° ne Mahayuga have already, been given as mentioned by different 
siaonantas. There is a noteworthy point about Mercury and Venus ■ and 
is that because they are always found near the Sun, their revolutions in the 
Zodiac are assumed to be always equal to those of the Sun ; and hence our 
authors of the works have assumed for them the same number of revolutions 

w S° tl0n aS f°/r the Sun ’ But hav mg regarded the conjunction 
(.fcignra) of Mercury and Venus as some planets, the numbers of their revolu- 

r^l? Ven by th f m , m J he works happen to be equal to those of their actual 
revolutions round the Sun ; and although our astronomers had no idea that 
planets revolve round the sun, it is worth remembering that they had given 
importance to the revolutions of the ‘Sighras’ of Mercury and Venus. 

LIGHT OF PLANETS 

-ft i s the view of our Astronomical science that planets have no light of 
tneir own, but that they receive it from the Sun. Aryabhata I observes 

wfuFTi ifft-Hrfa ^mr f^rf% ii 

spfffr u % 

the spherical portions of the earth, the planets and the stars loser 

nr* 1 V 1 ■ ? e!r , own shad Pws. Their faces which are towards the Sun 
are illuminated in the proportion in which they are so directed.” 

In this verse it is stated that even the stars receive light from the Sun, which 
is a mistake. A great deal of discussion is, found in our works regarding the 
increase or decrease of the Moons’ digits, and the elevation of Moon’s cusps. 


VIKSEPAS OF PLANETS 

1 

The viksepas of planets which are the inclinations of their orbits with the 
ecliptic are given in some siddhantas in the chapter on mean motions. There- 
10ri p+ C m f asures different siddhantas are given here— 

Ptolemy s values and the modern ones are also given* in this table. 


Modern I Ary a S. Brahma S, II Arya 

Si^t Lalla’s S. Sid.&iro, Siddhanta Ptolemy Modern 



O 

/ 

O 

/ 

O 


o 

✓ 

o. 

/ 

O 

/ 

M 

Moon 

4 

30 

4 

30 

4 

30 

4 

30 

5 

0 

5 

8 

47.S 

Mars 

1 

30 

1 

30 

1 

50 

1 

46 

1 

0 

1 

51 

2 

Mercury 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

32 

2 

18 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7.: 

Jupiter 

1 

0 

• 1 

0 

1 

16 

1 

14 

1 

30 

1 

18 

41 .< 

Venus 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

16 

2 

16 

3 

30 

3 

23 

34.5 

Saturn 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

30 

2 

29 

39.: 


r to ^ m y’ s va,ues as given by burgess in fiia translation of £ury 
Siddhanta and the modern values are taken from Leverrier’s Tables. 
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It would not be reasonable to compare the values of viksepa as given in 
our works with the modern ones in all respects. If the comparison is made 
in a proper way, the discussion which follows will show that our values are 
very accurate. 


The values of viksepa are calculated from the latitudes. Latitude is the 
distance of a planet from the ecliptic measured along the great circle passing 
through its pole. The latitude is zero at the node ; i.e. the point of intersec¬ 
tion of the ecliptic and the planet’s orbit ; and it is maximum at the point 
which is 3 signs away from it. The planetary orbits are not exactly circular. 
So the planets are not always at the same distance from the centre of their 
orbits. The Moon revolves round the Earth. Hence, when it is at a distance 
of 3 signs from the node, although her linear distance from the Earth is not 
always the same, the angular distance is necessarily so. This is not the case 
with other planets. They revolve round the Sun. The observer at the Sun’s 
centre will always see the maximum latitudes of the planets to be equal to 
those of the modern values of viksepa ; but these will appear to be smaller or 
greater to an ohserver on the Earth. The latitude will appear to vary with the 
values of their radii vectors, i.e. their distances from the Sun’s centre and their 
distances from the Earth. The variation due to the first cause is less than 
that due to the second. Our astronomers have not taken into account the 
.variation due to the first cause. They have only considered that due to the 
second. Bhaskaracarya remarks about the ‘viksepa’ as follows :— 


(ttt) farmer^; sfrmm T=rfq- rrfHR for t*r?r tret Nt 
trr qrrr n 


“The maximum value of a planet’s mean polar latitude is obtained from 
the value of the maximum latitude of the planet measured on the circle of 
observation on the day on which the geocentric radius of the planet is equal 
to its mean radius vector.” 


This can be said to be the definition of Viksepa according to our ancient 
works. When the planet is at its mean distance from the earth, it is not 
necessarily situated at a place 3 signs apart from the node. If the planet is 
situated 90° away from the node, and its distance from the earth also happens 
to be equal to its mean value, then the latitude of the planet is regarded by 
our astronomers as the planet’s mean maximum Viksepa. This does not take 
into' consideration the factor of planet’s radius vector. The latitude of a 
“superior*” planet is not much affected by the variation in the value of its 
radius vector but they do cause a difference in the latitudes of “inferior*” 
planets. Hence, there is no harm if the Viksepa values of planets other than 
Mercury and Venus as given by our works are compared with modern values ; 
and such a comparison will reveal that our works, as far as the Viksepas of 


♦Marcury and Venus are ‘inferior* j Janets; others are ‘superior* ones- 
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^P lter ai ®^otecrned, have given values nearer to the mcderm 
ones than those ol Ptolemy. Ihe values given in Brahma Siddhanta and 
“ Aiya Siddhanta are almost equal to the modem ones. The value 
lor Saturn is wrong by a few minutes only. As regards the Viksera vaiuel 
of Mercury and Venus it was found that if Merely occupies at present a 
position ol maximum heliocentric latitude, then, at one position hs' rad ua 
vector attains the value of 3382 and at the other, -4114* and if in addhinn 

Jespectivdy 1 ^blTomes^r' Td d the meaa itS true Iatitude ' 

respectively becomes 2 23 and 2 C 53/ The mean of these values comes to 
vertnr of v/ 8rees f Ve ! y Closely Wlth that given in our works. The radius 
the valiSs orim and 72« 111 if heliocentric latitude attains 

nd If at both these positions its distance from the 

earth attains the mean value, its true latitude would be about 2°28' This 

ff tor' : Cde g ^ en r OUr Works - Thc values given in tie table 
* j c °} uma1( ? r , ™° dern values, were calculated by the author from the 
data m the English Nautical Almanacs for the six years 1883 to 1888 It 
was only on two or three dates during these six years that when Mhrcuft 

eith was”ls X ^oual V to o' “ h ? liocen,ric lati ‘ude, its distance from the 
earth was also equal to or very nearly equal to its mean value ; and in the case 

be IccmlteW S fmmd ate i C ° U ? bc f0UmL Jt shows that thes ® values cannot 
thic r P !c y f ad Uldess observ ations are taken for several years ; and for 
this reason our astfoncmers deserve praise for having found out very accurate 

J? r^ T ! e n0deS , of planetary orbits have got some slight morion. Hence 

Lnd 1 h a Ue f °i f th A latltudes of P lanets at time of Brahmagupta 

SiddbSnta b vfl}n^ e Ca CU a l ed m the hght of modern mathematics’ the above 
Siddhanta values may perhaps prove to be nearer to the true values** than 

riiftL u d + i n this comparison. The above verses will show that the 
alues given by the two Aryabhatas are different from those given by Brahma- 

ft"? " a rti hlS Sh a W fl tha l th ? ValUeS have been found by thein independently. 
It cannot be argued that the figures are different in the three cases because 

5ntf e v b f n Set d f Wa at random - If no other proofs be forthcoming, 
even the Vik§epa values given in the above table would be enougi 

show that our astronomers determined the values for inclusion in their 
works, actually after taking observations. 


CHAPTER III 
"Ayana CaLana” 

* OR 

Displacement of Solstitial points 


Even if at a certain time, a star is found to be situated near that point 
o the ecliptic, which is crossed by the Sun and the Moon while moving from 
•+° r -ii i!° ^ outb and vice versa, it will not remain there for all time to come * 
it will be seen shifting eastwards as years roll by. At the time of the Vedanva 
Jyotisc the Winter Solstice (W.S.) used to occur near the beginning of 
Dhamstha : but as time passe d on, it began to take place near Sravana. At 

Practical aSfrdnoffiy) 115 Vect ° r Mercury is‘3871 and that of Venus is '7233 (Loomis. 

T,?**’ recordin 8 of the values of Viksepe as given In our works and the hrodern ones 
am ° unt to r 3/ eal comparison. the writer haft not seen any one 
comparing the latitude values of Mercury and Venus as he has done above. 
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the time of Varahamihira it used to occur near Uttarasadha. This means 
that the solstitial point receded so many degrees. If one point of the ecliptic 
changes its place, all points on it would necessarily do the same thing. Conse¬ 
quently, the star which at one time would be situated near the equinoctial 
point, which is the point of intersection of the equator with the ecliptic, would 
be seen to have shifted its place forward as time would pass ; but in fact, 
it is the equinoctial point which recedes. As the change in the position of 
solstitial point was first noticed by astronomers while observing the sun’s 
‘ayana’ i.e. the solstitial position, most of the astronomical works have termed 
this kind of change as “ayana calana”. The astronomer Aryabhata II and 
others have mentioned the number of revolutions of the ‘ayana,’ as if 
it were a planet. Bhaskaracarya has called this motion also ‘Sampat- 
calana’ i.e. the shifting of equinoxes, while the European astronomers call this 
phenomenon “precession of the equinoxes”. All astronomical works except 
that of Bhaskaracarya have attributed this motion of solstitial points to the 
movement of the ‘starry wheel’. In other words they thought that the-starry 
wheel moves eastward through some degrees in some particular period of time. 
But Bhaskaracarya observes :— 

■RTU T: ^ *TFIT: 11 

“Even that point (viz. the point of intersection of the equator with the 
ecliptic) has a shifting motion. The equinox recedes through as many degrees 
as the solstitial points”. 

This evidently shows that he assumes a retrograde motion for the node 
■(i.e. the equinocdal point) itself. Even the modern European scholars hold 
that it is the equinoctial point which has this motion of displacement. 


Measure of Displacement of Solstitial Points 


Varahamihira has mentioned nothing about the ‘ayana-calana’ in his 
Panca Siddhantika. It appears that the five old siddhantas had mentioned 
nothing about it. But the modern Surya Siddhanta does mention it. It 
has been described there as follows * 


faW 3° UU VTRt ^4 5TFF II 

II 



ii V n 


n jiff ^4 ssrerefa; 

qruqFB 1 ii ix n 
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Meaning : —The ‘Starry wheel’ (Bhacakra) moves eastwards 600 times 
during a (Maha) Yuga. Multiply the Ahargana by 600 and divide the product 
by the number of mean solar days in a YUGA. Reduce the result to an 
acute angle ; multiply degrees in this angle falling in one of the four quadrants 
(i.e. Bhuja) by 3 and divide the product by 10. The result is known as 
Ayanaqisa. Calculate the declination, shadow, ascensional difference etc. 
from the planet’s places as corrected by the application of the ayanamsa. 
Whether the ‘Wheel’ has moved or not can be known on the 4. cardinal days- 
the solstitial and the equinoctial days. If the longitude of the Sun, as derived 
from the shadow, is found to be more than that calculated from karana work, 
it may be taken that the wheel has moved eastward by as many degrees as 
the difference (of the two), and in case the observed longitude is found to be 
less than that of the calculated one, the wheel has moved towards the west 
after returning to its normal position. 

This mentions ‘trimSat krtyah’ i.e. 600 as the number of revolutions of 
the ‘Ayana point’ in one Yuga or 600000 during one kalpa. But according 
to Bhaskaracarya (as stated by him in Golabandhadhikara, “Tadbliaganah 
saurokta vyasta ayutatrayam kalpe”) “the numbers of revolutions mentioned 
by the Surya Siddhanta are three ayutas i.e. 30000 in one Kalpa or only 30 in 
one Yuga.” This leads one to suspect that the version of S.S. possessed by 
Bhaskara contained “trimsat krtwah” in place of ‘trimsat krtyah’ as the 
reading commentators and authors of astronomical works have taken great 
pains to interpret the words “vyasta ayutatrayam” as meaning something 
different from ‘thirty thousand in reverse direction’ in order to reconcile 
it with the present reading 'trimsat krtyah’ in the Surya Siddhanta. 
Munlswara, the commentator of Siddhanta iSiromani says in his commentary 
(Marici) “According to some, the* word ‘ayuta’ in ‘ayutatraya’ may be ’niyuta’. 
According to others, we have to take 20th part of Kalpa and not the actual 
measure of kalpa, to maintain the relevancy of “600 revolutions per Yuga”. 
Munlswara himself renders “vyasta ayutatrayam” as “three ayutas multiplied 
(asta) by vi (i.e. 20), obtaining 60 ayutas as the number.” He further observes 
that the expression “dd?l u TT: tflfbWT sqr^TT apppTOT II ?\9 If ” 
may also mean that “the S.S. has mentioned the number of revolutions of this 
(i.e. the\equinox) ; and that another work mentions ‘minus three’ ayutas as the 
number of revolutions during a kalpa” ; in other words he does not at all 
associate the words‘ayutatraya’ with S.S. All these are buttfutile attempts to 
stretch the words to suit a desired interpretation. Bhaskaracarya’s words have 
been given above. In the commentary on the work he himself remarks, “that 
the number of revolutions of the equinoctial point is three ayutas in one kalpa 
has been mentioned in the S.S.”. It shows that Bhaskaracarya’s remark 
definitely means that the “S.S. has mentioned 3 ayutas as the number of 
revolutions in one Kalpa” ; and it appears from this that the S.S., according 
to Bhaskaracarya, has mentioned 30 revolutions of the equinox during one 
Mahayuga. 

The verses from S.S. quoted above, show that if the method described 
here-in be followed, one can never get a figure for ayanamsa exceeding 27°; 
and since the starry wheel is said to be moving eastward and westward, it 


*Nr isiipha has'remarked thus in the Vasanaartika The nnmber 3 niyutas in one 
Kalpa would give 300 in one Mahayuga. 
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follows that according to the Surya Siddhanta that the equinox does not 
make a complete revolution through the Zodiac, as the planets do In 

fheea^^hen coSesT 9 ° YQ f ^ fr ° m the equinox U P io 27° towards 
th comes t0 lts oft ginal position, then moves westward up to-27° 

fj^f hen agam comes t0 original position. It thus completes an oscillatory 

revolution each amounting to 108’. According to modern ^rono^ 
the correct motion of the-precession of equinoxes is about 50.2 seconds per 
year. If we adopt a revolution consisting of 108 0 each and 30 such revolutions 
per mahayuga, the annual rate of precession would come to about 2 T seconds 
Which is extremely small. Even if we take 30 true revoluti^s^ 
the annual rate of motion would come to only 9 seconds, which is also ve^ 
ThIr , If we take ^ present reading ‘irimsatkrtyah’ to mean 600 revolutions 
of 108 degrees per Mahayuga, it would give 54 seconds per year, and this is 
now the generally accepted interpretation. This rate is much more correct • 
but all current works on astronomy have assumed 60 seconds as the annual 
rate of motion, and the author has shown later on how this value is the proper 

Snnua? d r^ CCe ? table ' - f ° ne tJ ? kes 600 revoluti °ns of 360 degrees each the 
SS® 881011 W ° Uld C ° me t0 bC l8 ° 8eGOnds - would’be a 

ro m °dern Romasa, Soma and Sakalyokta Brahma Siddhanta give 600 

m one mahayuga. Thqir remarks abSut 
displacement of the ayana-point are given below :_■ 

BW: *?.- u ^ „ afmftrsrastjimr ftW^rrfsutr: u 

TtWRTSH, F?*<rTfawT? 

y? rnfw w Efggraf n n 

st* w?f ft 

^ %%** ** ww it u® it w^hiTRcR|WRri^rr; 

3jtet ^ 

f^3m#r^T fesrwmwfem: n tfwntf uf n^, r 

*rlwfw<rhT— 

i he *, tbrc * e conve y the same idea as that expressed by Bhaskara 
The only point of difference is that in Sakalya’s verse the ‘ayana-emha’ tY 

tha P t P of An 0 eS mOVe fr ° m thC begi " ning ° f Libra and l0 ™ d * Wfsffrcm 

<» «•* 

*** II Wf(W 9| ij*rr._.i, XU II 
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“Divide the number of years elapsed by 600, reduce the result to an acute 
angle nearest to a quadrant, multiply the degrees by 3 and divide by 10, the 
result thus obtained will be ayanam^as.,” • 

It is not here clear what we get after dividing ‘n’ years by 600, does the 
quotient -denote so many signs, degrees or revQlutions ? If we assume 
recession through one sign in 600 years, it would give 600 revolutions .in a 
Mahayuga and that seems to be the number intended. 

This shows that the later five Siddhantas, including S.S., have regarded 
27° as the maximum value of ayanam§a and that the equinox has been regarded 
as oscillating from the initial point to 27° East and then back again, till it 
attains a position 27° West and so on, giving 54 seconds per year as the pre- 
cessional motion. 

Aryabhata I and Lalla make no .reference to the ayana-motion in their 
works. Brahmagupta, while accusing Srisena and Visnucandra, say*, 

qwnw ^Trfv'iTT^Tt s^t^ngci^: ii tpert .n ii 

zmvt XX 

“The very fewest hours of night occur at the end of Mithuna, and the 
seasons are governed by the Sun’s motion ; there is, therefore, no such thing 
as ayanamsa”. Prthudaka in his commentary on the above verse says, 
“What is said by Visnucandra at the beginning of the chapter on the Yuga 
of the solstice ‘Its revolutions through the asterism are here (in the Ralpa) 
189411. This is termed a Yuga of tte solstice, as of old admitted by Brahma. 
Area, and the rest” is wrong. Now the greatest decrease and increase 
Of night and day do not happen When the Sun’s place is at the end of the 
Mithuna ; and passages are remembered expressing “the southern road of 
the sun was from the middle of Aslesa ; and the northern one at the beginning 
of Dhanistha; and others (of like import). But all this only proves that there 
is a motion ; not that the solstice has made many revolutions through the 
asterisms”. 

Bhaskaracarya while commenting on Brahmagupta’s notions about Ayana 
motion, says :— 

rRTq- ^pVrrnmfvifnqityf'T [TiifT'TTT:] mw 5% % cT^T 

TTMrsr: I 

sfgcerTT I sutler i 

TT . 

“If doubt be expressed as to how it was that skilled scholars like Brahma 
gupta and others did not mention the precession of the equinox, the reply 
is that they could not notice it because of its very small amount. It has been 
now noticed because of a noticeable displacement and hence, it has now been 
realised that the equinox has motion. It may be asked, that even though 
it was not noticed, why was it not given on the authority of the figures mentioned 
in S.S. just as the numbers of revolutions, Paridhis etc. have been taken from 
Agamas.” ? 

1 DGO/69 


15 
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Bhaskara says here, that at the time of Brahmagupta the avanams vn iiJ 
was very small and hence it is likely that it could nm have come to his „o,~ 
and adds that one may still ask why he did not take the rate of the precessior 

on aS t S1V f n S ' S ‘ 5j y st as he had taken figures for othe^measures 
authont y of older authors.? It is true that Brahmagupta nowhere 
m^hons any correction on account of precession or gives any figure as the 

PrfchfHnV ’ yana revo u V on ’ y et tke ubove verses of Brahmagupta and 

die tw f n°T e ary th u r S°? dearIy P° int to the fact that people befool 
°f ^ahmagupta had begun to think over the problem of change 
Ayana position. According to Brahmagupta the Sun’s entry into a tropical 

S aT L d the ? Dd of Sayana Mithuna” was the SunSnS 

Solstice. (This has already been shown in authors’ account of his works! 

Hence he has not at all taken into account the equinoctial motion. 4 

Munjal’s quotations in Aryametre have already been given (H page 1911 

m 669 mh TLi T Z° l ?r S °l thG ‘ ayana ’ have been mentioned therefn lot 
nmmt a Couple s + make , no option of the question whether the 

equinox makes a complete revolution or not. But assuming that the eauinox 

“otid 29°°37' i 40 1 fTST* 0f t 

would be zero in 3aIra ^i) 40 * ' a^i, tbe beg '™ lng of K »li cra > the ayanaipsa 
59*9007 AH L! ^- 449, , nd , he a ? nual rate of the precession would be 

Vfaw thl; t ^ L e thlngs clcar| y point to the fact that Munjal held the 
view that the equinox made a complete revolution. 1 

annual Sr'SL 0 ' M ' U * 1 “ &ka 854 ’ 1 - the | 

gives the revolutions of the ayana planet for 
Kalpa and describes in the following verse the method of finding ayanamSa, ; 

vq- ?rfeTT. 

lessl&Tft^^ 4111 ^ A he of the <A yana planet’ to an angle 

tuI o 1 t- g \ Fmd out the sin e of the angle. The value i*s A van am fa 
IvLJ 8 “,“Ti SP ° ndS to ‘ he sign ° f ‘he ‘anomaly’. (IlTZidve jf to 
Mblvfni > *u° etbera ° ne of the flr ?t s « signs, otherwise negative*) After 

3§g£®£ ZTv 1 °Kr-V h ?A Pl t nk ’ th ? Values of A y ana Cam (ascensfoZ 
ZcalSed*> A ’?hi^ ° b -i (deC ,n l t,0n) and Lagna (ascendant) etc. are to 
nation Alf dur^db-T'" *5 tbe method of calculating a planet’s decli- 

hgumr.ncSeTtre"ST/de^cs^f a ~ 

further hernm^ ”, . degrees, then it diminishes up to zero, it 

to 0 t0 , 24degrees ’ a “ d asalu begins 

a revolution through 96 deg re e S 9 “ ‘° be SUpP ° Sed to be ma king 


planets^n P ° S ' ,,Ve ^ ^ “■ * *<* 
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According to the Second Arya Siddhanta the number of revolutions of 
Ayana planet during a Kalpa are “masihafamudha*” i.e. 578159. Taking 
one revolution as equal to 96° the annual rate of precession would come 
to 46.3 seconds ; but since, the method of calculating ayanamSa is exactly 
like that of calculating declination, the rate of precession will not always 
be the same. Adopting the above mentioned number of revolutions, the 
yearly rate of motion of the Ayana planet in the Zodiac would come to 2 min, 

53.4 seconds, and the annual rate of precession would sometimes come to 

69.4 seconds, sometimes to 6.1 sec. or even less. The Ayana planet takes 
about 7472 years for one revolution. The rate of precession during the 10th 
part of the 1st period i.e. during first 187 years, would be 69.4". During 
the next 187 years it would be almost the same. In the 3rd period of 187 
years it will be 63.7". It will thus gradually come to be 58.1", 52", 43.3" ; 
30.6", 20.4" and 6.1". When thus the ayanamsas reach the figure’of 24 degrees’ 
they will diminish in value at a reversed rate of motion, they will again increase 
and will again decrease ; but our experience is otherwise. The ayana-motion 
no doubt varies ; but the variation is very slight. There is no harm if it be 
regarded as always constant. 

Aryabhata II has, like Parasara, cited 581709 as the number of ayana 
revolutions in a Kalpa. According to this hypothesis gaka 532-would be the 
Zero-precession year ; and because ayanamSas are calculated by the method 
of calculating declinations, their value is never constant : their mean value 
comes to be 46".5. 

Bhaskaracarya has not given the number of revolutions of the equinox 
m a Kalpa, nor has he give'n his view** whether the equinoctial point makes 
a complete cycle or makes an oscillatory cycle of 108°. It has been pointed 
out above that he has adopted the number , of revolutions given in the S.S 
He further says, 

trqpf (^if^TRr:) II 

dr'TSl 1,1 II 

The displacement of the solstitial point, spoken of by Munjal and others 
199669 t0 thiS Very P ° int ^ Z ' equinox )- Its revolutions in one Kalpa are 

After quoting the ayana revolutions according to S.S. and Munjal, in 
-ms commentary on the above verse he next observes”. 

^ 3T 5fT rf =TT VPTVJT W ST trsj sptfatpg-: I 

i Whatever be the dumber of revolutions, the degrees which are obtained 
°y skilled (astronomers) give the position of the equnox.” 

It is clear from this that he recommends one to accept the ayauarpsas which 
ne would actually get by observation at a particular time. Similarly, his 
mark m this connection that “any motion which one gets actually by observa- 
jon should be accepted”, shows that he means to say that the number of revolu- 
ons m a Kalpa should be determined according to the ayanamsas actually 
una. The author h as nob come across a single statement in which Bhaskara_ 

*The number has been fixed after fully considering the variations in readings. 

Wbbney observes that Bhaskracharya has mentioned 199669 as the number of 
, the e S mnc ? x in . one , Ka lpa (See page 104 Trans, of S.S.). -But it is a 
stake. Bhaskaracarya has given this number as that mentioned by Muiyfii. 
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carya has clearly said that the equinoctial point makes a complete revolution, 
nor does he say that it does not make a complete revolution. Bhaskaracarya 
has taken 1 minute per year as the ayanamotion m the work Karana-kutuhala 
a nd has assumed 11° as the ayanaqiSa m Saka 1105 He thus appears to 
£ave taken Saka 445 as the Zero-precession year, as has been already mentioned 

before. 

From the foregoing discussion of the question of ayana revolution and 
yearly ayan-motion it can be concluded that according to (i) the live_ Siddharitas 
such as the S.S., the annual precessional motion was 54 (n) Munjal, 59 .9 (w) 
Arya bhata II 46*.3 and (iv) Parasara 46".5. However, it would not be wrong 
to say that since Saka 854, the annual precessional motion was 60 seconds for 
all practical purposes, and most of the Karana works compiled from that date 
upto now have given this rate for the ayana motion. The Bhatatuiya-karapa 
and one or two karana-works following S.S. have, however, adopted 54 seconds 

as the motion. „ „ . 0 

Does the Equinoctial Point Oscillate or Revolve ! 

The question whether the equinox makes a complete revolution or not 
hat been fully considered above. According to Munjal, the equinox makes 
a complete round in the ecliptic in a retrograde direction. As already mentioned 
Colebrooke says that Prthudaka, the commentator -of Brahma Siddhanta, 
and Nrsimha, that of Siromani, have quoted Visnucandra, the author of 
Vasistha Siddhanta, as believing, in the theory of the complete revolution of the 
equinox. According to the five modern Siddhantas, including the S.S., the 
equinox does not make a complete revolution but it oscillates upto 27 east 
and west of Revatl while according to Second 4 Ary a-Siddhanta it oscillates 
uo to 24° only. Although none of the Karana works explicitly states that the 
equinox makes a complete revolution, the method of calculating ayanamsas 
adopted would give more than 24° or 27°, that is amounts increasing right up o 
360°. No karana work probably states that when the ayanamsas come to be 
more than 24° or 27°, the rate of motion should be supposed to be minus 6U „ 
or in other words, the ayanamsas should'be supposed to be gradually less than 
24 or 27 degrees. In accordance with Karana works which assume baica 445 
as the Zero-precession yeaiy and 60" as the annual rate of precession, the 
ayanamsas would be 24° in Saka 1885 and 27 in Saka 2065. hey wi e 
in Saka 2221 if S.S. be followed, and according to Aryabhata II and Parasara 
they will be 24° in about Saka 2400. So the question whether the theory that 
the displacement of ayana-point does not take place through the whoie _ o lac 
is valid would be settled by actual experience after about 67 years or after 600 
years at the most. The modern theory of European^ astronomers that the 
eouinox makes a complete revolution i^ a well known fact and if_th ,s theory 
be correct the rainy season will be found to occur in Caitra-Vaisakha a er 
lapse of time. No one will be able to deny the contention of the followers of 
the sayana system in this respect and the occurrence of spring during the montns 
of Madhu & Madhava (i.e., Caitra-Vaisakha) is the only thing acceptable to 
the S rut is. Fearing that the acceptance of Munjal’s yiew would take them 
into a position contradictory to that approved by the Srutis, the author of 
Marici & others accused Munjal and others for holding views contrary to the 
teaching of the Vedas, and they were, in their own way, right m doing so. But 
it is not within our control to force the equinox to make a complete or in¬ 
complete revolution ; this point did not strike the author of _Marici and 
others The Vedahga jyoti$a has recorded the occurrence of the Winter solstice 
fW.S.) in the beginning ofDhanistha. From this it appears that m those days, 
th« equinox used to occur in the beginning of the fourth part of Bharani conste- 
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lation, i.e., at a point 23° 40" from the intial point. The Vedas describe the 
Zodiac as beginning from the Krttikas, which suggests that the equinox used 
to occur in the beginning oi Krttikas then, i.e., at a point 26 40 from the 
initial point. Formerly the equinox was in advance of'Asvinl, and later on it 
began to occur behind it. This may have suggested that the equinox oscillates, 
and because the displacement of equinox which was recorded was only a variation 
of 24 or 27 degrees, or because the maximum declination is 24 , some of the 
authors of siddhantas may have been led to assume that the equinox oscillates 
up to 24 or 27 degrees. Let, future experience show what it may be, but the 
theory of oscillation of equinoxes proved very useful in tiding over the tempo¬ 
rary difficulty of admitting that the seasons would not conform to the teaching 
of Sruti as the result of the complete revolution of the equinox. 


ACCURACY OF AY ANA MOTION 

Let us now see how far the annual rate of ayana-motion and the* year of zero- 
precession are accurate, as adopted by our astronomers. The annual ayana- 
motion is clearly the advance made by the Sun in the assumed length ol the 
year after its two successive transits of the equinox. The lengths of years 
given by different siddhantas have been fully discussed on page 13 while 
reviewing the Romaka Siddhanta of the Panca Siddhantika group. The 
lengths of year known to Vedanga Jyoti§a, Pitamaha and Ptihsa had already 
gone out of use before the year Saka 427 {i.e., before Panca Sidddhantika). It 
has already been pointed out there that Romaka’s year was never m use in our 
country. Of other Siddhantas, the length of Brahmagupta s year viz., 365 , 
15 sh 30 p 22i v does not. appear to have remained in use a “ e £ ^aka y64. _ 
remaining lengths vary from 365 d 15 sh 31 p 15 v to 365 d 15 B 31 v 31 24 and 

have remained in use from Saka 1000 onwards. The length of the tropic 1 
year in the year 1900 A.D. is 365 d -14-31-53-25. This is the time taken by Sun 
to return to the same equinox. If we deduct this from the length given by 
S.S. viz. 365-15-31-31-24, the motion of the Sun during the difference ol.time 
would come to 58".777* or 58".8 approximately. If we accept the shortest 
of the lengths of the year in use from 1000 A.D., the annual ayana-motion 
would be less by .269 i.e. about 58".508. If Brahmagupta s year measure 
be accepted, it would come to 57".557 but the author is of opmon that the 
above year measure was not taken as the basis while fixing the yearly ra o 
ayana-motion. It is a fact that the measure of the tropical year is gradually 
diminishing. If we accept the length of the tropical year m Saka 700 as basis, 
all the above-‘ayana-motions’ will have to be reduced by about u 24. au 
things considered, if the annual rate of, precession 58' A be accepted, it w 
be found to be very accurate, since it is in keeping with the average length ot 
the year adopted in our works, and both Grahalaghava and Makaranda which 
are in use in more than half of India, adopt the length of the year g , 
modern S. S. Hence, the rate of precession dependent this year leng 
which comes to 58".6 should be considered accurate. This wi 
the figure of 59".9 adopted by Munjal as the annual rate of motion and 6U 
which is now in general use, appear to be su fficiently accurate.-]- In othe r 

* Keropant has mentioned 58".521 (see Planetary Tables page 32,) ; but a small error 
:seems to have crept in here. 

**The reason is given on page 216 later on. 

tThe difference in the place of the tropical sun computed] by J^ t °ed ea ra t e n irp S r l Sss^on 
that found from Grahalaghava, is in keeping with the excess of the adopted rate o p 

over the calculated rate, viz., 1".4. 
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sssss^ssss^ss 

had done. ^ (HmduS) mad e a nearer approach to accuracy than he (Ptolemy) 


Findings of other Nations Regarding the Rate of Precession 
wh^LriveTaUt "about thTyealT25°Vc bn" 0 ** iS - d “ r°u- H W* rch ™> 

tude to the Z ^ f0 “" d ‘ hat tbe y had 311 increased in long? 

between Hipparchus & himself ^ u 67 years that ela P sed 

gitude amounted to f“ ^ence mferred that the increase of lon- 

™'s L le “° rC0Ver stat 1 that Hi/p^had “SvS “ tSTame 

267 ycarjf S?* 8 " 0f 7? ngitude ’ d ^ng 

szszststi 

come to the conclusion that^Ptolem servatlon ’ man y eminent astronomers have ; 

Ms catalog of the tors ^i s noo observatio ,? s a * all, that in fact 

to the enoch nf mTn\ ““ than the calal °g ue of Hipparchus reduced 
io^ me epoch ot 137 A.D. by increasing all the longitudes to the extent of 1 

has simpiy i 


**Essays, Vol.il, p.411. 

***Flamstead : An English Astronomer 


Bradley 
Mayer 
Lalande 
Delambre 
Bessel 


An English Astronomer 
A German Astronomer 
A French Astronomer 
A French Astronomer 
A German Astronomer 


Birth (A.D.) 
1646 
1693 
1723 
1732 
1749 
1784 


Death (A.D.) 
1719 
1762 
1762 
1807 
1822 
184 
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The efforts of modern astronomers have been constantly directed towards 
obtaining a more accurate value of the precession of the equinoxes. ‘Tvcho 
Brahe fixed the annual precession at 51" Flamstead made it 50". Lalande 
by comparing the longitude pf Spica Virginis as assigred by Hipparcus with 
its longitude deduced from observations made in 1750, obtained 50".5 for 
the resulting value of precession. Delambre, by a comparison of the obser¬ 
vations of Bradley, Mayer and Lacaille with his own obervations, was induced 
to fix the annual precession at 50."1. Bessel who had studied the question 
very thoroughly fixed the annual value, in 1750 A.D. at 50".21129 In 1900 
A.D. the value for 365| days will be 50."2638. 

■ f uljy discussed the precessional motion and determined it to be 

5 m 1750 * A * D> Tlie rate of precession in 1900 A.D. will be 50" 2638 

m 365f days. 

In the 11th century **A.D. Arzael, a Spanish astronomer, declared 
that the rate of precession was about 1° in 75 years i.e. 50" annually and also 
that the equinox oscillates east and west up to 10°. Another astrologer 
by name Thabit Ben Korrah, (13th Centuty A.D.) held that the equinox 
oscillated within 22°, and still another astronomer of the 9th century thought 
that it moved through a circle of radius 4 C 18' 43". The famous Arab astrot- 
nomer, AL Buttani (880 A.D.), considered the equinox as oscillating at the 
rate of 1° in 66 years or about 55."5*** annually. Some Arab astronomere 
who lived before the time of AL Buttani thought the equinox to be oscillatins 
8° at the rate of 1° in 80 or 84 years (i.e. about 45" or 43" per year). AL 
Bnttani’s figure agrees with that of the S.S. ' ^ 


Accuracy of Zero-precession year 

Let us see with what accuracy the years of Zero-precession have been 
determined by our people. The Zero-precession years according to different 
astronomical works are given below :— 

Saka 

Five modern siddhantas including S.S., and Siddhanta Tattwa- 


viveka .......... 421 

Munjal . .. 449 

Raj Mrganka, Karana Prakasa, Karana Kutuhala etc. . . 445 

Karana Kamala Martanda, Graha Laghava etc. . . . 444 

Bhaswatl Karana . 450 

Karanottama.438 

Second Arya Siddhanta ....... 527 

Parasara’s view as cited in the 2 nd Arya Siddhanta . . 532 

Damodariya Bhatatulya. . . . . . . . 342 


*The information in this paragraph has been taken from Grant’s History of Fhysical 
Astronomy, pp. 318-20. 

**The information in this para has been given on the basis of Colebrooke’s essay (See 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. XII, p. 209 et. seq.). 

***Rehetsake observes that according to A1 But ?ni’s opinion the eauircctial motion 
was 1° in 70 years (i.e., 5VA annually). (See Journal of the Bombay B.R.A.S.. Vol. XI, 
No. XXXII, Art III. Which of these two views should be taken as reliable ? 
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The date mentioned in the last work, Bhatatulya, has no independent 
value. The reason is this. Although the author does not mention in clear 
terms that the ayanamsa was zero in Saka 342, the year can be derived as 
the initial year from,his method of calculating ayanamsas and the reason 
why he adopted that Saka year as the initial year, is that he compiled the work 
in Saka 1339 and adopted 54" as the annual rate of precession, as given by 
the S.S. And when Saka 342 is adopted as the beginning year, the ayanamsas 
in Saka 1339 come to 14°-57\ If Saka 444 be adopted as the starting year 
and, 60" the annual rate, we get l4°-55\ that is, almost the same ayanamsa 
in Saka 1339. And from this it is evident that because in his time the ayan- 
aipsas obtained from other works were about 14°-55', he could not go beyond 
this value; and he also wanted to adopt 54" as the annual rate ; hence, his 
zero-precession year’comes to Saka 342. Leaving aside, for the present , the 
years adopted by the second Arya siddhanta and Parasara, let us consider other 
years. The Zero-precession year according to a siddhanta would be that 
year in which the moment of the Sun’s entry into the first point of Aries, accord¬ 
ing to Thai siddhanta, coincides with or occurs very near to the moment of 
sayana Aries Ingress. The times of mean & true Aries Ingress in Saka 450, 
according to different Siddantas, were as given below 


Original Surja Siddhanta 
Five modern Siddhantas . 

First Arya Siddhanta 
Second Arya Siddhanta . 

Raj Mrganka. Karana Kutuhala 
Brahmagupta Siddhanta . 


Mean Aries Ingress 
(Saka 450) 

Caitra S. 14, Monday 
,20-3-528) 

(after mean sunrise at 
Ujjayini) 


Ghati 

Pa la 

45 

13-5 

46 

38.2 

45 

6.2 

47 

13-2 

47 

24.6 

52 

10-8 


(On caitra S. 13, Sunday) 


True* Aries Ingress 
(Saka 450) 

Caitra S. 12, Saturday 
(18-3-528) 

(after mean sunrise at 
Ujjayini) 


Ghati 

Pala 

34 

49 

36 

14 

34 

42 

36 

49 

37 

1 

41 

47 

(On Caitra S. 

11, Friday) 


The Sun’s tropical longitude **at the moment of the true Aries Ingress 
according to different Siddhantas was as given below :— 


Original Surya Siddhanta 
Five modern Siddhantas 
First Arya Siddhanta 
Second Arya Siddhanta 
Raj Mrganka etc. 
Brahma Siddhanta . 


Sign 

Degree 

Min. 

11 

- 29 

58.9 

0 

0 

0.3 

11 

29 

58.8 

0 

0 

0.9 

0 

0 

1.1 

11 

29 

7.1 


,J he * rue Aries Ingress occurs 2d—lOgh—15p before the mean recording to S. S 
^sh 24p before mean according to Brahma Siddhanta. The difference of 2d 
— lOgh 24p has through out been taken. It will, however, cause no difference in The 
result. 

* *The tropical longitude of the sun has been calculated from Keropant’s Planetary 
Tables. While calculating it, 3 minutes of arc have been adopted as secular equ^ion. In 
his book Keropant has taken the true Aries Ingress (Nirayana) according to the Sfirya Siddha¬ 
nta. But the time adopted by him for it is.slightly in error. The moment of the true Aries 
Ingres as actually calculated from S.S. is 51 palas less than that found from Keropant’s book. 
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This shows that Brahmagupta’s Samkranti differs much from the Sayana 
Samkrknti °by S about 54 Chatis in Saka 450, aud the year m which bo h the 
Samkrtnt’s would coincide comes to Saka 509 this is so because the length 

n??he vear Idopted by Brahmagupta is different from that of others. The 
of the year ad°piea y & f already been discussed in the course of 

and ^ m ° mentS ° f was 

true Aries Ingress given above show that when the Zero-precession year was 
determined, it was not determined from Brahmagupta s 
The Zero-precession years, that is, the years m which 

Aries Ingress of the other Siddhantas coincided with the moment ot h 
Sdyana Aries Ingress, on the basis of their respective year-measures are as 

follows Saka 

’ 450 


451 

449 


Five modern Siddhantas including S.S. • 

Mool Surya Siddhanta, First Arya Siddhanta ... 

Second Arya Siddhanta, Rajmrgahka, etc. 

This will show that, of the zero-precession years given by different works 
iDaee‘215) those of Munjal and Bhaswatl Karana are very accurate. The 
laka year 444 or 445 which is now in use, is also fairly accurate. ^be reas >on 
why S^. adopted Saka 421 as the zero-precession year, m the author s opinion, 

appears to be as follows : 

According to this Siddhanta, the “Ayana” completes one oscillation m 
7200 years*- m other words the equinox moves m one direction and returns 
to its^place in 3600 years. It was at the initial point at the beginmg of Kali- 
y uga The period of 3600 years from then terminates m Saksi 421 ; andL the 
Aries Ingress according to S.S., occured m that year only about 29 ghafis 
earto"ton ?he Sayana Aries Ingress ; hence, Saka 421 was adopted as the 
7era orecession year. The work, Karanottama, gives 438 as the year b 
fs tto autho °has not seen the work be refrains from offering any comments 
on h still the year^s very near to the correct one. According to the method 
efvehin the Second Arya Siddhanta, the year comes to Saka 527. It_ has 
fiready toen pointed oJ above.that as the method of finding the ayanaipsa 
is similar to that of.finding the declination, the rate of pr.ecession is not iilw y 
the same The second Arya Siddhanta was written some time after Saka 
527, when the ayanamsas obtainable from other works, those cakulaled by 
the method of the second Arya Siddhanta, and those found b J ° bse ™? 
the shadow, all the three amounted very nearly to th f sa ™ ;" d and 

number of revolutions of the ayana-point was^determmed on tto.basts 
••this is the reason why the Siddhanta gives Saka 5 ?J f the Z er °^ e d ce | s . 
year. The same thing applies to Parasara s view cued in the .^"ortois 

wmmmmrn 

on. ___ ; 

comes to about Saka 900. 
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How Ayanamotion and the Date of Zero-precession were Determined 

,We tested the accuracy of the precessional motion and the date of Zero- 
precession after comparing them with the tropical longitude of the Sun found 
Irom modern European works and the rate of precession determined through 
accurate investigations of modem times; but we must see how our people 
determined these things at all. Bhaskaracarya says :_ 


faf wap* srr^it Tfcsfcrfr ( far 

«T TOT Tfa: W.W. |l ^s^rTRTT #ETT: I 

^TfcT I a dffli ^RTTwmn: | 

TtfFTfMJR, ^ 

The purport of these lines is that the difference between the calculated 
longitude of the Sun on the Vernal or Autumnal equinox day and the equinox 
1S known as Ayanamsa. Bhaskaracarya further observes that 
the difference between the longitude of the Sun on summer or winter solsticial 
days calculated from siddhanta and allied works and 3 or 9 signs also gives the 
ayanamsa. The Ayanamsa should, therefore, be briefly defined as the 
difference between the sayana Sun and calculated Sun.” The Surya Siddhanta 
m the chapter on ‘‘three problems” says, ' ’ 


i%Tcrg:q II 5TT3T 3T77TTO |t \ \ \ 

STJTTJsI TDYT^rU'rr rr- T^i T . 




f^rsrTtWT;. 

,, Th ® S - S. has, in verses 17 to 19 of the above-mentioned chapter, described 
the method of calculating Sun’s longitude from the length of the shadow and 
it is indisputable that the longitude so obtained must be tropical (sayana). 
Hence our works define Ayanamsa as the difference between the Sayana Sun and 
the calculated Sun. And it is evident that by following this method some time 
a er oaka 445, our astronomers must have found the sun’s longitude several times 
trom the shadow and thereby determined first the ayanamsa for the date, then 
the ayana motion and from that the zero-precession year. Observation work 
been 1 carned on several years for this purpose. It is obvious 
that the longer the period of observations, the more accurate such results would 


ASSOCIATION OF THE JUNCTION-STAR OF REV ATI WITH 

A YAN AMS A-PROBLEM 


The above discussion will also show that the junction star of Revatl (Zeta 
Piscium) has nothing to do with ayanamsa or ayana-motion. According to 

modern astronomy the length of the sidereal year is 365 a 15® 22 p 53 v p** ifv»v 

- fTO bad beea tbe meas hre of the year adopted by our astronomers, then the 
junctmn star of Revatl or some other star assumed to be the initial point of 

WOuld have had some reiation with the ayana motion. In other 
then^gakl h 49fi n< , star of ^ evat I bad been taken to be the initial pointl, 

• 496 W ld ha I e been re S arded as the zero-precession year since 

the equinox w as conjoined with that star in £aka 496, and ayanamsa would 


*The meaning of this verse has been given (page 207) 

**Le Vernier’s Tables. 
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have been defined as the distance of the junction star of Revati from the equinox. 
But the length of our year is not equal to that mentioned above, and hence, 
it cannot with certainty be called a sidereal year. Again, if the junction star of 
Revati were taken as the initial point, its longitude ought to have been zero , but 
S. S. and Lalla do not take its longitude to be Zero. Aryabhata and Varaha have 
not given the longitudes of junction stars at all. Brahmagupta and almost all 
other later astronomers except Lalla regard its longitude as Zero ; but their 
initial point was not and could never have been near the junction star of Revati. 

If we try to find out the year when, according to the modern S. S. the sun, at the 
moment of the vernal equinox, was near the junction star of Revati, it comes to 
Saka 177 ; and from that date, the position of the initial point of S. S. has been 
moving east of the junction star of Revati at the rate of 8" - 5 per year.* The 
year in which the initial point of other works except the Brahma Siddhanta 
coincided with Revati and its annual rate of eastward motion, agree with those 
of S. S. The year'in which according to Brahma Siddhanta, the sun was con¬ 
joined with the junction star of Revati at the time of the true vernal equinox, 
comes to Saka 598, and his initial point has been moving east of Revati at the 
rate of 7"-38 per year. In short, if it be assumed that the year adopted by our 
astronomers was sidereal and that Revati was the initial point, the year in 
which the equinox coincided with Revati would be the zero-precession year, 
and the distance of the equinox from this star (in any subsequent year) would 
be the ayanamsa. Theoretically, the argument would be correct ; but it is not 
borne out by facts. In other words, we would not get the expected results 
because of a different length of year adopted in our works. Again, the star 
which is named Zeta Piscium by European astronomers and which has been 
determined to be the junction star of Revati by Colebrooke and other European 
scholars, is a very faint star. The stars have been graded according to they- 
importance and luminosity. Very bright stars like Spica (Citra), Arcturus 
(Swatf), Aldebaran (Rohini) are classed as stars of the first magnitude ; Uttara 
Anuradha and some others are of the second magnitude, Krttika & some others 
are of the third magnitude while Pusya and some others are of the fourth 
magnitude i Revati stands between the 4th and 5th magnitude. According 
to some, it has even been classed as a sixth magnitude star ; there are only 
2 or 3 other stars out of 27 which are similar or inferior to it in magnitude. 
Orhodox astronomers who can point out this star in the sky would rarely be 
found at present. In short it is such a faint star that there is hardly any possi¬ 
bility of its being used for observation. It is clear from the above (page 218) 
quotations from S. S. & Bhaskaracarya that it was not used for finding the 
ayanamsa, and wherever methods of taking observation s fiave been described 
in our works, fixed stars have very little to do with them. The method of 
converting a planet’s place into its sayana equivalent and then observing it 
with relation to the equinox or the Sayana sun appears to have been consi- 
derably in use. The author will now show by an example how an error would 
have occurred in the result, if our astronomers had assumed some relation 
between Revati star and precession, that is to say, if they had adopted 50 ‘2 
as yearly ayana motion, which was its displacement from the equinox in one 
year, and had defined “Ayanamsa as its distance from the equinox.” The 
Sun’s longitude on Friday the 23rd September 1887, Asvina S. 7, Saka_1809, 
at sunrise according to Grahalaghava, was 5 B 7° 5' 37". The ayanamsas 
in this year were 22° 45'. Adding these to the above value, we get 5 29 50 
37" as the tropical longitude of the Sun. The Sun thus enters Libra (sayana) 

*The mean Sun moves by so much during the time difference between the length of 
the year of S. S. and the accurate modern value of the sidereal year. 
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after about 9 ghatis after sunrise and that day ought to be taken as an equi¬ 
noctial day ; and the Grahalaghava almanac has given 30 ghatis as the length 
of the day on that date. For the same day, Keropant’s almanac and Sayana 
almanac show 30 ghatis as the length of the day. It, therefore, shows that 
the length of the day given by the Grahalaghava almanac is correct. Now, 
Keropant’s (Patwardhanl) almanac has given 18° 18' 13" as the Ayanamsa 
for the date, which is equal to the distance of Revati from the equinox. Add¬ 
ing this arc to the Sun’s longitude as calculated from Grahalaghava, we 
get 5 a 25° 23' 50" as the Sun’s tropical longitude. This means that the length 
of the day would be 30 ghatis, 4 or 5 days after the 7th lunar day of Asvin’a 
Sukla, which is wrong. We must, therefore, accept the view that our astro¬ 
nomers were quite justified in determining ayanamsas on the basis of the 
difference between-the observed longitude and the calculated longitude of the 1 
Sun, and the Ayana motion on -the basis of these Ayanamsa figures, it 
would be proper to change the ayana motion, if the length of the year is changed. 

WHEN WAS PRECESSIONAL MOTION FINALLY DETERMINED ? 

It is rather difficult to say when the ayana motion was finally determined. 
The Laghumanas Karana, written in &aka 854, has given the ayanamsas of its 
time and also 60" as the ayana motion ; and both these figures are tolerably 
correct. It is therefore, beyond doubt that before Saka 800 people had 
completely understood the ayana motion. The astronomical works written 
before Saka 427, such as the original S. S., the First Arya Siddhanta & the 
■Pafica. Siddhantika do not speak of the ayana motionat all. From this it 
appears that the problem of ayana motion was not considered till Saka 427. 
The modern S. S. does mention it and it has been fully discussed on page 206. 
Brahmagupta and Lalla who* lived after the modem S. S. do not make any 
mention of the ayana motion while it has been referred to in the S. S. compiled 
before them. This fact makes one suspect that the verses about the ayana 
motion in it were interpolated later. The verses in question are given in the 
chapter on the three problems. As a matter of fact the numbers of the 
Ayana revolutions ought. to have been given along with other numbers of 
revolutions, in the chapter on mean motions. Again, the correction on account 
of ayana ought to have been mentioned in the chapter on true places, parti¬ 
cularly at the place where the methods for finding declination and ‘cara’' 
are described ; but it is not given there. There is, however, a solitary place 
(verse 6) in Patadhikara, where the correction is mentioned, in addition to the 
chapter on three problems, nowhere else it is mentioned. Further in the 
Manadhikara, the term “ Ayana ” is applied to the Sun’s entry into Capricorn 
And Cancer. It clearly ffiows that these verses must have been interpolated 
later on, because if they are totally removed from the chapter on three problems, 
one. would not feel any hiatres in the continuity of the text. But Bhaskara- 
carya seems to think that the Ayanacalana referred to by S. S. had been ex¬ 
panded before the time of Brahmagupta (See page 209). As Bhaskara- 
carya lived 500 years after the date of Brahmagupta, his statement must 
carry more weight than the inferences of modern students living 1200 years 
after Brahmagupta. One is thus at liberty to say that the problem of Ayana- 
Calana must have been under consideration at the time of the modern S. S. 
as it existed before the time of Brahmagupta. It was, beyond doubt, discussed 
m Visnu Candra’s works which existed before the time of Brahmagupta, 
about Saka year 500. It was Brahmagupta’s opinion that a Samkramana was 
Sun’s entry into a tropical sign and thesiyana“ Mithunanta ”, (the Sun’s exit 
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in my account* of B^hmagupL^^Lalla^Y akead / been sfcov ' n 

ayana motion. It mav be rtu? inihTrt .u''? 1 ■*. mai ' e 1,0 tttcur.ce to the 
beginning of Daksinayana and the end ntvrt‘1 e,th£r 11 was bis belief that the 
the difference betweentheSS, if ’L M,th ““ S, S? were ‘be same, or else, 
place of the sun was“ot^rSle in “1*^ and 0bserved (SSyana) 

became a problem of rtudv^hon tn ‘Tv I ?^ hort ’ the ‘ a >™» ca'ana- 
knowledge of the problem was acqtSred & m tha ‘ a thoro "^ 


CHAPTER IV 
ON OBSERVATIONS 
General Description 

TheJrnn^fcb- y I “ e act of observation has received the name “vedha” 

on 

men,s’, should be termed 

, Our Tradition favours Observation 

ftoTtlt^!^ 

they sMr„cy° 

Thus tbp 97 r>it°T e< ^ ° n tbe 1 ^ )as ^ s many things pointed out in Part One 
• the Vedk timef ?a T?^P?/ e , kn °T '° US eVen “ tbe dd » a " d disiant pat 
Yajurveda describes [ efCrS t0 S ^ tar -' stars and the planets. The 

the^ author has C pointed* 1 mit^nit a ^ atra + S a l great le ^ <” addition to this, 
of divine dons ?hp rUvi t K a , usl0n !’ ^ t ^ ie constellations known as the pair 
The Taitt»>?vf Samhita narrat^’ T* 5 ^ Pra i a P ati controlling the naksatras. 
Moon for‘Rohim bnH /if a ^ hy stor y ab °ut the extreme love of the 
Monn’c f 1( ^ oillDi ’. ancl the origin of the story is found in the phenomena of the 

tZZ £ ! °S Con J un u ctl ™ the star Aidebaran, and the MteftoccuhT- 

nineteL the ^° n i ° CCUrS repeatedl y in a of six years out of eve" 

meteen. The Aswalayansutras allude to Dhruva and Arundbafi wi 

Th° W \r^n-Kn P ^ en0ni u n0n ° f saturn splitting the car of Rohim ^000 years ago 
The Mahabharata abounds in the description of planets comets anTsta^' 

rXs n ,o S tb h e Tl ^ dy d been Cited before ‘be~yana of 

mentioned in Ihe YaflavaUtva Smni at ” an y. P. laces - c ' us ‘«s of stars are 

w h hic n h om aS a „sr° me f evident *° m these 

lealfon, pure| y. a f‘ron°mical. Again,.there is no doubtS some S 

priori tha, ,n SS“ aS C °T piled by , Garga and others belong to aTri^d 
which our astronomical system was firmly established. Thsg 
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mmniy deai with'the'question of" grahacara” i.e. the movements of planets 
through the nak^atras. Varaha Mihira has in a long chapter entitled Ketucara 
described a good many comets. In the beginning of the chapter, he observes, 4 

*TFTfa ^ ll gisgr 

which means that he was describing the comets on the basis of the descriptions 
given by Garga, Parasara, Asit, Deval, and many other sages. The author is 
giving below some of the quotations from Parasara and others, cited by 
iihatotpala in his commentary on the above verse :_ 

II. . 

11 fWT ifTTT ^ tiWW 

.^ rTWT; q- ^ sfr«ahrr . 

Titfw: *r aiwafr mm g^r n.aw 

sft^ fifom srrrfw; n 

vi c\ 

'RRR 

j * 

Purport.— The Paitamaha comet re-appears after travelling for 500 years 
0-e. disappears for 500 years after it is first seen and then appears again! 
The comet named Uddalaka Svetaketu appears after travelling for 110 years. 
The comet Kasyapasvetaketu whose tail is pointed like a spear? and who, after 

R \ e ?nn he C ° met P ? in ? aketu ’ first appears in the East, after hav- 

f ?h p 5 °i° yearS ’ “d who, after contacting the Brahma (Abhijit) 
t St f r ’ the B , ralimari ^ and the Great Bear, traverses 
P , e s ^ 5 turns to the left and gives plenty of crops for as many 
r>f tdenu “Berof months it remains visible in the sky, with its semi-circular 
° > Ur ‘ Vlbhavasu Jarasmiketu, after having travelled for 100 years, 

tail^of smoke PearanCe the Krttlka stars after the Avartaketu. It has a 

receivor^fh^i 0115 ™ a P^ sucb com ets are available. The comets may have 
invest.^r^f f UddaIaka > Kasyapa etc. after the Rsis who discovered and 

nresenf in th & nature these comets. This is just like what we fin d at 
etc nlmed ° f C ° metS such as EnkT -’ s comet, Halley’s comet, 

have been oiv^n Eur ?P ean astronomers ; and these descriptions appear to 
centuries The J * he ^ f parches traditionally carried on through 
mined tf-V nndt' ateme uts of Aryabhata and Brahmagupta that they deter- 

alreadv been P i??? S °Tf of Sun and Moon after observing the eclipses have 
nuousiv fnr c JLv i’ ^ tke work taking observations is carried on conti- 
this Without rnl, years ’ 11 glv p r s useful results ; and it is not possible to do 
deserve ffne?/£Varahamihira has described how astronomers 

in their serviV^' tw ^ ES a S ? Y ntten tbat k * n S s should employ astronomers 
dailv observation ^ r tb ® iri should be engaged in the task of taking 

selves different ™ t°^ and diat they should distribute amongst them- 

___ parts of the sky, and then take observations. From this and 

seen" fromfhfc^racfff/n . HI ° f B hl 5 maparva inBharata, as can be 

sabore reference as aknfff ‘Pi? 3 /* \ seems from this and also from the 

naksatra, Brah’marasi fact tha .t Br ahma wa s the deity controlling the Abhijit 

and‘the description of cluster of stars around the Abhijit star 

the celestial glob? %L?e is notb^c^mnn^M 6 come , t . a g rees with what one may find on 
shape of the hair' (desSibed S tL P b ! e 1 ? 1 . thlS '5 Particularly the semicircular 
respect to starfin the sky passage) talhes exactly with the position with 
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from the astronomical works, Rajamrganka Karana by King Bhoja, and 
Karana Kamala Martanda by King Dasabala of Vallabha dynasty which have 
been mentioned before and from the fact that several authors of astronomical 
works had the patronage of kings, as can be seen from their own account, 
it appears that the work of taking observations used to be carried on, by royal 
support. Corrections recommended by different astronomers to be applied 
to the mean places of planets have bgsn given before at several -places. It 
is evident that these could not have been devised at random. Kesava, for one 
has described the observations actually taken by him (page 129). 
Kamala Kara the author of Siddhantatattvaviveka has declared that the pole 
star has a shifting motion. Even in these days we come across persons who 
have a liking for observing things. One finds several persons who can correctly 
point out the planets and several stars even though they have not studied 
astronomy. Thus two persons who had absolutetly no knowledge of English, 
Sanskrit and astronomy once casually told that the pole star is not stationary ; 
and one of them was very fond of observing stars, risings and settings of planets 
and their conjunctions, and he was very helpful to the author. Once a Vaidic 
Brahmana named Padhye, a resident of Agasi, casually met the author in 
Poona in Saka 1809. He had not studied any system of astronomy. Still, he 
chanced to state that, while most of the stars moved from east to west, some 
stars (those near the North Pole) move in a reverse direction, that is from west 
to east ; and he told that he came to know of it from his brother Narayana 
Janardan Padhye. That brother died in Saka 1795. At that time he was 
about 22 years old. He was surprisingly intelligent. There may be several 
such people living. The experiences related here may appear very trivial to 
some ; but man must have acquired knowledge of astronomy in the initial 
stages, through the efforts of such persons ; and my object in relating such 
experiences is to show that the habit still persists among our people. Euro¬ 
peans are surprised to see that while the Saura, Arya and Brahma iiddhahtas 
mention the numbers of revolutions and other elements of planets, no hint 
is anywhere given as to how .these were calculated and no information of the 
observations taken has been recorded in them. But they do not take into 
considaration the conditions in ancient times and the beliefs of our people. 
In those times when even scripts or any means of writing, not to speak of the 
printing presses, were not easily available or were even non-existent and all 
knowledge was preserved by the tradition of bemg vocally imparted by the 
teacher to his disciples. Hence, it was but natural that only the siddhantas 
which embodied the results of research survived while their sources perished. 
A^ain, nobody will now feel astonished if one predicts the time of the occurrence 
an eclipse. But in ancient times a man who could predict these phenomena 
Was naturally considered to be superhuman. If he compiled a work, he 
would naturally incorporate in it only the resulting principles without mention¬ 
ing their preliminary forms or the means employed in arriving at them. Then 
m course of time, the work would possibly come to be regarded as ‘apauru- 
seya’ (divine) after the author’s name is forgotten & lost ; and once this practice 
secured a firm footing, the future authors of ‘human’ works abstained from 
mentioning the preliminaries leading up to the final results. These were 
quite probably the reasons why our ancient works lack the information about 
the observations taken, similar to what we find recorded in Ptolemy’s works 
about his own observations and those taken by Hipparchus, or in the works of 
later western astronomers. However, some information about the individual 
eff orts made in respect of observations has already been given and some more 
will be given further on. 
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DESCRIPTION OF INSTRUMENTS 

The instruments for locating the positions of planets and those for mea¬ 
suring time will now be described. 1 he works compiled by Bhaskaracarya 
are widely known. Hence, it will be of convenient first* to describe the ins¬ 
truments mentioned by him and then to give a brief account of what we find 
in other works. 


GOLA YANTRA 
OR 

(Armillary Sphere) 

A straight round stick of uniform thickness should be taken. It may be 
called “pole-s(ick” (dhruva-yasti). A small spherical ball which can easily 
slide should be fixed in it, m the centre, to represent the earth, Then a (con¬ 
centric) sphere to represent the starry sphere should be fixed ail round it. 
It should represent the celestial sphere in which the Sun and other planets 
are seen to move round the earth. The construction of the starry sphere 
(bhagol) is as follows :■— 

Prepare an exactly circular ring**. It should be so tied at two points to 
the pole stick that it will be divided by those points into two exact parts. A 
second ring of the same size should be tied to the stick', so that it will cut the 
stick in those two points, will be perpendicular to (the plane of) the first ring, 
and will itself be bisected at the two points. These circular rings ^re called 
the pair of “standard great circles”. Tie a third ring to these rings at four 
points so that it will be at right angles to them both, and the pole stick will 
be its axis. This ring is termed ‘Nadivalcya or Visuvavrtta ’. Divide this 
ring into 60 equal parts to represent nadis tor ghaukaO. A circular ring of 
equal circumference, called ‘Krantivrtta’ or the ecliptic circle should be tied 
to the ‘ equator-circle ’ cutting it at two points and inclined to it at an angle of 
24°. The Sun moves in this circle. It should be divided into 12 equal parts 
to represent the signs. If the ball representing the earth be supposed to be a 
planet other than the sun, ‘great’ circular rings should be tied to the ‘ecliptic- 
circle’ at angles equal to the inclinations of the orbital planes of the planets. 
These also should be marked to show the signs. Then circular rings showing 
diurnal circles should be tied to the ecliptic circle. While tying the circular 
rings, care should be taken to see that a portion of the stick is kept project¬ 
ing and these ends should be passed into two tubes fixed in the celestial 
sphere whose construction is described later on. The ends of the polestick 
should point to the poles of the equator, so that the north end of the stick 
should be found to make an angle, equal to the latitude of the place, with the 

* This description has been given from the chapters oh Golabandha and Yantras (istru- 
ments). If an attempt be made to describe in detail the nstruments alor g with an expla¬ 
nation ol their names, such as Nad.valays, t nd other terms, much space will be occupied, 
and even w th all that, it is very difficult to present a description that would 
enable one to understand them properly without acturlly seeing them. Hence, only 
a brief description has been attempted. These however, will help even a layman to 
understand well the chapters on Goladhvaya ar.d Yantradhyaya by Bhaskaracarya. If 
all these instruments are made in the Chhatre memorial scheme, they will prove very 
useful at a moderate cost. 

**Stxaight, pliable, and soft bambco* have been recommended for preparing these 
rings. Even those made out of wire will do. These rings themselves represent circum¬ 
ferences of circles. 
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north pole of the equator lying in the celestial globe which is fixed clearly all 
round the ‘starry sphere’; and the ends of the pole stick should be so passed 
into tubes that, while the ‘khagoi’ (celestial sphere) would be kept fixed in 
position, the starry globe would freely rotate in it. The celestial globe should 
be so set as to envelope the starry globe. Its construction is as follows. Its 
circular rings shouia. of course, be larger in size than those of the starry globe. 
The ring representing the ‘samavrtta’ (prime vertical) which passes through the 
zenith, nadir, ana the east and west points, similarly the ring representing 
the meridian, as also the two other rings representing the secondary directions— 
all these four rings should be of the same circumference. These should be 
tied to one another, so that each of them would pass above and below the 
others. The ring representing the plane of the horizon should be tied to them 
all, midway between them. The north pole should be set above the horizon 
at an altitude equal to that of the latitude and the south pole at an equal 
depression below it. Prepare a ring representing the ‘ Unmandah (six o’clock 
circle) i.e. the great circle which would pass through the east-west points and 
both the poles which are points in the meridian circle to which the ends of the 
pole stick in the starry globe are directed. Then tie a ‘nadivalaya’ (celestial- 
equator-circle) which lies in the plane of the equator of the starry globe and 
which is larger in size. This should be graduated into ghatis. Then fixing 
nails at the points'representing zenith and nadir, another ring should be so 
fixed in position that it would be free to rotate in a vertical plane with the two 
nails as the pivots. This is to be called a ‘drngmandal’ (i.e. the vertical circle 
for observation). As this is to be rotated inside the celestial glove it should he 
somewhat smaller in size. A planet is to be observed after so rotating the 
vertical circle that the planet would be seen in the plane of the observation 
circle. This celestial globe should be so fitted around the ‘starry globe’ that 
the ends of the pole stick could be made to pass through the two tubes fitted 
on to it. Then after fixing two tubes in the ‘khagoi’ from the outside, another 
globe called driggola should be fitted on ; and all circular rings like those in 
the ‘khagoi’ and ‘bhagoF should be fixed on to it. This globe is to be cons- 
tiructed so as to enable one to have a proper understanding of the arcual lines 
like ‘agra’ (amplitude) ‘kujya’ (the radius of the earth) etc., which require the 
reference to two globes. The whole structure is now Called a ‘gola (i.e- 
a globe). (Our astronomers sometimes used the term “ksetra’, to denote lines ) 

The orbits of planets should, if necessary be tied in this globe separately 
with circles of aphelia and perihelia. This globe has been described to show 
the construction of the Universe. In fact it is very difficult to tie together 
all these rings, and it is still more difficult to take observations with their help, 
for instance, if the starry globe is fixed inside a ‘khagola’, it will be difficult 
to fix the observation circle. It cannot be believed that Bhaskaracarya and 
others could not realize these difficulties. It is clear that at the time of taking 
actual observations only the most necessary rings should be made use of 
and observation can thus be taken. We had no instrument of the type of 
astrolabe designed by Hipparchus ; but this speaks for the independence of 
our works in this respect. The above globe can be used in place of the astrolabe, 
Brahmagupta, Lalia , and both the Aryabhatas have recommended the cons¬ 
truction of the same kind of globe. The globe described by the First Arya¬ 
bhata is less complicated than this. 

Bhaskaracarya has mainly described nine kinds of instruments, and their 
chief use is to find time ; but three of them can be used mainly for taking 
observations of the celestial bodies. I shall here describe all of them briefly. 

1 DGO/69 . 16 
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1 . TAe Cakra Yantra (The disc instrument)— 

some pivot to the* dj“° d ; a fi 1 e hole at its “»*«• Provide 

support the TnsSument with 5,f hain , CtC ' be “ached to 

» “ ntra i M X‘ : remain '^Z^SSXSt 

circumference of the disc to 1 * Mark graduation lines on the 

perpendicular to the Jst I wm erje^an 3? \£& « 

tion) the disc, with the help of the suroort “ (m han£,n , 8 P os '‘ 

so that the axis will cast a shadow on the dkc t L T “ a vertlcal ,P laIre > 
the point in which the shadow ril * 0 , on . tb ® d ^ c - 1 he degrees counted from 

line cuts it, will give the altitude of th/ im t0 t ^f ? 01 ? in wilich tbe horizental 
point to the lowlmos, do ntof ?L h SUn ’m d the de£rees counted from «•<= 
time of the day c™ be Ehl d,sc ; ?H e the zenith distan “- (The 
that any two of the herein!,’ / l m) ' The same disc may be so held 
will be found to be in th ,' a ! 1 de stars, Pu$ya, Magha, £.tataraka and RevaB 

plane of “e echptic) The^be ^ T’ -.P ? 6 disC wiU thus be heId « the 
to and 4 ? so ttofLTxk v„f.m P n - WlU ^ ^ bted *>> “oving ‘ ba eye 
latitude J, J.h rjis- ., a thus h. f und ln ''-: ce P l the s ‘ght ; the longitude and 
of the Goia Yantra. d ' 1 m a wa ^ Su, - Ilar t0 the •drhma w jal’ 

2 r , Tl ’ e Capa (Semi circular disc) — 
ne half part of the Disc instrument is called a ‘Capa’ instrument. 

a ‘quadSfofms "TuriJaTnstrlminC^ ^ ° f **“ ‘ CSpa ’ imtrument 
J h !?, S instruraents are chiefly used in taking observations. 

: ‘ bhago,a ’ “ • 

to be on a particular dav T^?; f f i pl ^f where the sun is ex Pected 
cut the horizontal circle r0tat + e . th f. bba g. ola ’ that the mark will 

of the equator in the ‘hh* t ^ th ^ P ° mt ln the bonzon in which the plane 
-Dhagola’ so that the g0l t WlH appear to cut. Then again rotate the 
the ‘bhugolaW e the mu’* p ° sltion wil1 cast a shadow on 

of ghatifindicated between the snnt 6 ' ^ ^-9* S ) hadow is cast ’ the number 
Of ghatis elapsed after sunrise on thm dSv "rf T Wi !' ™ mbe r 

tn contact with the horizon wiil give the as'cendanTat theTom^nt ”*** 

Pass a rod through^ centrefnfmf C ? CU ! ar disc ; Graduate its rim in ghatikas. 
pointed to the po!e ft wm casfaThud ‘ CU 31 th . e dlsc - Wba n the rod is 'held, 
(natakal) or its complement ran bn °u 01 lf b 5. nm ; axld from It the hour angle 
that the pole Stick wir™.?S, ta c d ' If thls ver y disc is s0 fitted i" a globe 
occupy the central nfif?f ' h v OUgh /p centre and the terr cstrial globe will 
signs^fd t“e i £ di ? ti ”* Shatikas! rising of 

<lwadasamsa & trimsamsat are marS gnS ? a §! a ’ ? ora ’ dre ?hana ; navamSa ; 
will help in finding the time el-f^*!? on d ’ tb en the shadow cast by the stick 
a ™ " ° nain S time elapsed and the sixfold divisions. 

7 * hatlkd Instrument : —This is too well known. 

' • -\" e Sanku (Gnomon) 

in length andhaving its end^ nta Straig ! lt and uniformly thick rod 12 ‘anguls’ 
-The dft*cription will show that it j s not a wheel but a disc cut out from a sheet (of metal). 
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8. The Phalak Instrument :—It is an instrument for finding time designed 
by Bhaskaracarya on the principles of the Cakra Yantra. Its details are 
not given here for want of space. 

9. Yasti Yantra (Pole instrument) :— 

Draw a circle with any radius on an even horizontal ground. Mark off 
principal directions on it and then draw arcs showing ‘agra’ (amplitude of the 
day), both in the East and the West. Draw another concentric circle smaller 
in size and having a radius equal to “dyujya ” (sky-radius). Mark off points 
on it to show 60 ghatis. Take a stick equal in length to the radius of the 
outer-circle and hold it pointing to the Sun, with its one end placed at the 
centre of the circle, so that the stick will cast no shkdow. Place in the smaller 
circle a rod which is equal in length to the distance of the other end of the 
stick and the end of the amplitude marked in the east. The arc showing ghatis 
intercepted between the end* of the stick will show the time elapsed (in ghatis). 
If the sun is in the West, the distance between the ends will give the number 
of ghatis showing the time left for the day to end. The methods of finding a 
number of things like ‘palabha’, with the help of the ‘Yastiyantra’ have been 
described. Brahmagupta and La 11a have described the method of finding 
the distance between the Sun and the Moon, and from that the tithi, with the 
help of a similar but somewhat different type of a ‘yastiyantra’. 

Bhaskaracarya has mentioned two other additional self propelled instru¬ 
ments for finding time. 

We find in Atharva Jyotisa, discussion of the shadow cast by a gnomon, 
which proves* that the gnomon was known to us before our science of astro¬ 
nomy came in contact with that of the Westerners. The Panca Siddhantika 
contains a chapter on instruments, which is not quite intelligible , still it appears 
that many of the instruments described by Brahmagupta and others were in 
use in those times. Aryabhata I has not described any instruments at all, 
but has mentioned a globe as described above. He has, in addition, stated 
that a globe should be so prepared for finding time that it will automatically 
rotate with the help of mercury, oil, or water.** Take a wheel. Fix in it 
somewhat hollow spokes half filled with mercury, with their ends sealed. The 
wheel will then rotate automatically. Brahmagupta and Bhaskaracarya 
have mentioned one such automatic instrument. From the globe instrument 
of Aryabhata described above and from the references in the Panca Siddhan¬ 
tika to some wonders occurring automatically by means of the instruments, 
it appears that at the time of Varahamihira there existed such instruments and 
some other kinds of ‘swayam waha’ i.e., automatically working instruments. 
Varahamihira and Aryabhata have not described the process of construction. 
Brahmagupta also has described, in addition to the above instruments, some 
other wonders happening automatically, but has not described their processes. 

Instruments of the same type or with certain variations as those described 
by Bhaskaracarya are met with in the works of Brahmagupta and Lalla. ***But 
both of them have mentioned some additional instruments for finding time, 

*“(3) Atharva Jyotiaa ”, 

**Aryabhatya, Golaplda, coauplet No, 22. 

* * *Bhaskaracarya invented a new instrument called the Phalak instrument; but its origin 
is to be found in the Cakrayahtra itself. Out of the remaining eight, Brahmagupta has not 
explicitly mentioned the Gola & Naflivalaya as seperate instruments. He has, however, 
mentioned the Golabandha which includes the two. Lalla has not mentioned the Nadi- 
valaya out of the eight instruments, but it is included in the Gola itself. It is, however, 
somewhat surprising that he K as not mentioned the Turiya instrument. 
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viz. Kartari, Kapala and Pitha. The modern S. S. does not describe any 
instruments in detail ; still it has mentioned the names of the following instru. 
ments Swayam-waha,' Gola, Sahku, Yasti, Dhanu, Cakra and Kapala. 
It is interesting to note that the Panca Siddhantika, Aryabhatiya, modern S.S. 
and Lalla-tantra do not anywhere mention the ‘Turiya yantra’.* It was 
Ptolemy among western astronomers who first invented the quadrant instru¬ 
ment. Before his time, they used the complete circular instrument for taking 
observations ; but later on, the Western astronomers began to use the quadrant 
instrument for all purposes. In modern times, however, the quadrant ins¬ 
trument has completely disappeared and the complete circle instruments have 
come into use in their place. Modern scholars accuse Ptolemy of having 
taken a retrograde step by introducing the quadrant instrument.** The pur¬ 
pose of mentioning this here is that while the quadrant instrument has been 
mentioned by Ptolemy, it was not known to our astronomers till saka 500. 
It, therefore, proves that the Romaka Siddhanta is neither a translation of 
Ptolemy’s work nor has it been compiled on the basis of that work and that 
we knew nothing about Ptolemy’s work, till at least Saka 500. The same 
thing was seen before from our study of the Romaka Siddhanta (Page 12). 
One more important thing which comes to our notice is that all our instru¬ 
ments have been invented by our astronomers quite independently ; and the. 
quadrant instrument which came into use later on, was also independently 
invented. It could have been easily suggested by the ‘cakra 1 and capa ins¬ 
truments ; and since it occurs for the first time in Brahmagupta’s work, it 
must have been invented by him.*** 

The second Aryasiddhanta and modern siddhantas by Romasa, sakalya„ 
Brahma, and Soma do not contain the chapter on instruments at all.**** 


ANCIENT OBSERVATIONS OF WESTERNERS 


It would not be irrelevant to say something here about the ancient methods 
ol observations of the Westerners, f The Chaldeans, to whom the origin of 
astronomy is usually ascribed by European scholars, do not seem to have 
attained any excellence in this important department of the science. Their 
observations of eclipses of the moon, as cited by Ptolemyff are as rude as can 
possibly be imagined. The time is expressed only in hours, and the quantity 
eclipsed in terms of the half & quarter of the moon’s diameter. Herodotus 
state that the Greeks were indebted to the Babylonians for the pole, the gnomon 
and the division of the day into twelve hours. The pole seems to have been 

* After detecting this omission, the author could not find time for reading the texts of 
,r rkS u mi ,? u I ely ’ P art . icu]arl y with an eye to the word “ turiya ”. I have, however, 
f , rough all those portions of the works where that w ord could possibly have occurred 
and ascertained that it does not occur there. 


♦♦Grant’s History of Physical Astronomy, p. 440. 


***The fact 
Siddhanta is an 
siddhanta. 


that no mention of the ‘turiya’ instrument has been made in the Surya 
additional proof to show that the work was compiled before Brahmagupta’s 


Surya 7nd oThe^liddhamTs eVCr ’ ^ * heSe Siddh5ntas were compiled earlier than the 

ChaptIr h XWn SraPh haS been written on the basis ofGrant’s History of Physical Astronomy, 

«,v.vit^ ebatS j^ states that the most ancient of these observations are the three cclifcses 
which occurred in the years 719 and 720 B.C. (Jour. B.B.R.A.S. Vol. XI). eclipses 
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a concave hemispherical sun-dial, having a vertical style in the centre, by 
means of which the interval included between sunrise & sunset was divided 
into twelve equal parts. It is probable that by the use of the gnomon the 
Chaldeans succeeded in obtaining an approximation to the length of the 
solar year, but there is not the smallest reason to suppose that they employed 
it in determining any other of the fundamental facts of astronomy. Indeed, 
they do not seem to have made observations at all for the purpose of forming 
materials to serve as the groundwork of future reasoning. They simply 
contented themselves with noting the more remarkable phenomena as they 
occurred, and hence deducing a few rough conclusions of a general nature. 
It would appear, however, that by comparing together the Chaldean records 
of eclipses some of-the Greek mathematicians ascertained with considerable 
accuracy several periods relating to the motion of the moon. The earliest 
astronomical observation recorded as having been made by the Greeks previous, 
to the establishment of the Alexandrian school, is a determination of the summer 
solstice by Meton, in the year 430 A.C. The instrument, termed a heliometer, 
which was used by Meton on this occasion was, in all probability, no other 
than a modification of the gnomon. The date of this solstice has been chosen 
for the epoch of the Metonic cycle of nineteen years.* A new era commenced 
in the history of astronomical observation when Alexandria became the capital 
of the civilized world. Under the liberal patronage of the Ptolemies a magni¬ 
ficent building was erected, in which were deposited circular instruments for 
determining the positions of the heavenly bodies, and every facility was given 
to astronomers for prosecuting a continuous series of observations. Timo- 
charis and Aristillus are the earliest individuals mentioned in connexion with 
this school. These astronomers appear to have flourished about the year 
300 A.C. Ptolemy (150 A.D.) cites several of their observations. Among 
these are the declinations of a few of the principal stars and the records of 
eclipses. It does not appear that they were acquainted with any method for 
determining the right ascensions of the stars. Eratosthenes (275 B.C. circa) 
one of the Alexandrian astronomers, determined the obliquity pf the ecliptic 
to be 23° 51' 19". It is manifest that neither the distances of the stars from the 
equator nor the obliquity of the ecliptic could have been determined even roughly 
without the use of instruments. In treating of the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
Ptolemy describes an instrument for determining the meridional altitude of the 
sun. It was composed of two concentric circles, placed exactly in the plane 
of the meridian, one of which revolved within the other about their common 
centre. The inner circle carried two small prisms attached to the opposite, 
extremities of a diameter, and when the sun was on the meridian, it was turned 
round until the shadow of the upper prism fell exactly upon the lower one. 
An index, affixed to the latter, then marked upon the graduated limb of the 
outer circle the meridional altitude of the Sun. It was, in all probability, by 
means of an instrument of this construction that Eratosthenes determined the 
altitude of the Sun at each of the solstices & hence deduced the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. Ptolemy cites a passage from Hipparchus which shows that at 
Alexandria they used to ascertain the passage of the Sun through the equinox 
by means of a circular ring of metal disposed in the plane of the equator—the 
.shadow of the upper half being watched until it fell upon the inner or concave 
surface,of the lower half. It is not by what means the earlier astronomers 

iMeton^xed _ 694O^FtheTunTberoTdaysln _ a _ cyde - oi r 19 _ soia7s^e0rs"(Indian Eras by 
Cunningham, page 43). This makes the length of the year 365d 15gh 47 368p'il. Calippus 
made an improvement in the Metonic cycle by discovering the cycle of 76 years by which die. 
length of the year became exactly 365d—15gh (Indian Eras,p. 43). It is worth noting that 
snone of our astronomical works have adopted these cycles or lengths of year. 
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determined the declinations of stars. Whatever credit may be due to the 
earlier astronomers of the Alexandrian school for the sound principles of 
observation which they appear to have practised, it is to Hipparchus alone 
that the establishment of astronomy, as a science of calculation based upon 
observed facts, is to be attributed. He determined the length of the year 
to be—365d—14g—48p as against the former measure of 365d—15g. 

He invented the astrolabe with which he used to find the longitudes and 
latitudes of celestial bodies. No one before him had a correct knowledge of 
the sun’s apparent motion; and it was he who first compiled tables for cal¬ 
culating sun’s true place; these were not known to anyone before him. He 
recorded observations of the moon, and appears to have compiled tables 
for finding the true place of the moon. He recorded observations of planets 
also. The observations recorded by Hipparchus proved useful to Ptolemy 
in deducing the correction for moon’s longitude, called “evection” and to 
establish the rule for finding the planetary motions. It has already been 
stated that Hipparchus found the longitudes and latitudes of stars. Ptolemy 
was not skilled in the work of taking observations. He invented the quadrant 
instrument. It is nowhere mentioned in clear terms how all these astronomers 
used to find time. It appears that they used to measure time by the shadow 
instrument and the clepsydra (‘ghati’ instrument). Sometimes they used to 
record what part of the ecliptic was transiting the meridian at the time of taking 
observations. The Arabs did not bring about any appreciable improvement 
in the instruments of observation; however, their instruments of observation 
used to be larger and better than those of the Greeks. The astrolabe used by 
them was much more complicated. 


The above account Will show that nore of tie various lengths of the yeas 

described so far agrees with those established by our siddhantas. It hal 
been proved in the study of the five ancient siddhantas, that though the origina 
Romakasiddhanta may have been compiled on the basis of the work of Hippar¬ 
chus, the Rom aka was not the most ancient of our works and that there were 
works on mathematical astronomy even before the Romaka (page 2).— 

Now the author will describe our independent works relating to instruments 
and observatories :— 


SARVATOBHADRA YANTRA It appears from two verses quoted by 
Bhaskaracarya, as from this work, in the chapter on instruments in the 
Siddhanta Siromani, that he wrote a work of this name for describing instru¬ 
ments, but as the work is not available, it cannot be described how the 
instrument was constructed- 


YANTRA RAJA :—There lived in Bhrgupura an astronomer Madan Suri 
by name. His disciple Mahendra Suri compiled this work in Saka 1292. 
There is at the beginning of the work a salutation to ‘ sarvajila’ (i.e. the Kncwer 
of all things). From this it appears that this writer must have been a Jain. 
The work consists of five chapters viz. Ganita (mathematics), Yantraghatana 
(principles of instrument making), Yantra racana (construction of instruments), 
**■?'iFasadh;anam (use of instrument), Yantra vicarana (theory of instruments), 
and has in all 182 verses in it. Malayf.ndu Suri has written a commentary 
on it in which he says that Mahendra Suri was the Head Astronomer at the 
Royal Court of Emperor Ferozb Shah. The Sam vat 1435 (Saka 1300) has 
been adopted in many of the solved examples. In one case the Samvat 142? 
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has been taken and in another, Samvat 1447 ; and the commentator calls 
Mahendra Suri his preceptor. This shows that he (Malayendu Suri) was 
his direct disciple ; and the date of compilation of the commentary also was 
aboutSaka 1300. Sudhakara Dwived! published this work at Varanasi. The 
author observes in the very first chapter, 

STTOHETO 5T^fTO TOT: TOW It 

■o 

TTFT ^TfrTTf^ f^fm TO TITOT II 

's -O c\ 

ST^PI \ 

“ The writer is presenting in this work the description of instruments 
which he has gleaned from various works on instruments written by Yavanas, 
just as nectar is taken out from ocean.” 

He has assumed 3600 as the radius and 23° 35' as the maximum declination; 
he has given tables of sines, declinations and sky diameters for each degree 
and has given the length of the shadow cast by a gnomon of seven inches for 
each degree of altitude, varying from 0° to 90°. The commentator has given 
the latitudes of about 75 cities. The author of the work has given sayana longi¬ 
tudes and latitudes of 32 stars which are useful for observation, and has men¬ 
tioned 54" per year as the precessional motion. It is not possible to describe 
the construction of the instrument, Yantra Raja, briefly, and hence it is not 
given here. With the help of this instrument the following things can be 
found directly from observation :—the altitude, zenith distance, longitude and 
latitude of the Sun ; planets and stars ; distance in degrees between any two 
celestial bodies, the latitude of a place, the ascending sign and the time and 
length of the day. There is a commentary on this work written by Yajheswara 
in &aka 1764. 

DHRUVA-BHRAMA- YANTRA Padmanabha, son of Narmada com¬ 
piled this work. It has already been pointed out (page 126) that the date 
of this Padmanabha is about Saka 1320. The work consists of 31 verses 
and has a commentary written by the author himself. This instrument known 
as Dhruvabhrama Yantra is meant to find time and it consists of a rectangular 
plank of wood, the length of which is double the width, and which has a chink 
bored in it,parallel to the shorter edge; the constellation of Dhruva-matsya 
(polar fish) is to be observed through the chink.' The author does not intend 
to describe here in detail the construction of the instrument meant for finding 
time. The author has described the “ Polar fish ”* in the following words 
“ There is a cluster of 12 stars round the North Pole. It is called the ‘ polar 
fish ’. It has two bright stars, one of which is regarded as its mouth and the 
other as its tail. One of these is on one side of the pole at a distance of 3° and 
the other lies at a distance of 13° on the other side.” The author has described 
the construction of an instrument by which time can be noted at night by 
observing the stars situated at the mouth and the tail. A method has been 
described for finding time by observing other stars at night and even the Sun 
during the day. Similarly, even the ascendant at any moment is found with 
the help of this instrument, and it evidently gives the sayana ascendant. 
The mean altitudes of junction stars of 28 asterisms at transit as observed in 
latitude 24° N have been mentioned. It shows that the author may have been 
the resident of a place whose latitude is 24°. 


•See commentary on the 11th verse. 
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YANTRA CINTAMANI 

A mathematician named Cakradhara, son of Vamana, compiled this work 
and it has a commentary written by the author himself. In addition to this, 
there is a commentary on the work by Rama, son of Madhusudana, a resident 
of Pdrthapura. The author has not given his date, but as he has quoted m his 
-commentary some lines from Bhaskaracarya’s Siddhanta Siromani, and 
Rama, the commentator, has mentioned Saka 1547 as the date of his commen¬ 
tary the work must have been written some time between Saica 1100 and ouu. 
His words, " ksitipalamaulivilasadratna grahajnyagrani cakradharah mean¬ 
ing “ Cakradhara, the leading astronomer, and who is a jewel in the crown 
of kings ” shows tfiat he had the patronage of some king. The work has four 
chapters containing 26 verses in all. Dinakara , son of Ananta belonging to 
sandilya gotra wrote a commentary on it with examples in the Saka year 1*767. 
Yantracintamani is a kind of quadrant instrument. The observations taken 
with this instrument give the longitudes of the Sun and the Moon, and also the 
longitudes and latitudes of five planets, the desired time, and the ascendant 
true for that momemt, and such other things. The planetary positions and the 
ascendant are sayana. 


PRATO DA YANTRA 

Ganesa Daivajha, the author of the Grahalaghava, compiled this work on 
instruments. It contains 13 chapters. The author claims that even while 
riding a horse one can find time by observation with the help of this Pratoda 
vantra, and also the shadow cast by the gnomon at that time. Its construc¬ 
tion is not described here for want of space. Sakharama and Gopinatha 
have written commentaries on this work. 

GOLAN AN DA 

This instrument was invented by Cintamani Diksit (page 174). He 
has written a work entitled Goldnanda concerning the instrument. It con¬ 
tains 124 verses. It has chapters ( adhikdrs ) on the construction of the instru¬ 
ment, mean places, true places, three problems, eclipses, shadow, risings and 
settings of planets, observations and conjunctions. The following things 
can be found from observations taken by the Golananda instrument 
Equation of centre to be applied to planets, planet’s distance from the earth, 
true motion, declinations, ascensional difference, ascendant, directions, 
amplitude, zenith distance, valan (deflections), parallax, nati (parallex in lati¬ 
tude), latitude, drkkarma and the desired time. There is a commentary on 
the work entitled Goldnanddnubhavika by Yajneswara. 

There may be several such works on instruments. Rama, the commen¬ 
tator of Yantra Cintamani, observes :— 

f^Tfwrfir zpTTfw It 

“I have seen almost all instruments prepared by learned men, and it is 
tny belief that this ‘ yantracintamani * is the best of all.” This shows that 
several kinds of instruments were in use. 
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The instruments described in Siddhantasiromani and other independent 
^instruments mentioned above are rarely seen constructed by any one at present. 
The gnomon and the quadrant instrument are found at some places. Some 
instrument by which the time of the day can be found is seen at a number oi 
places.* 

OBSERVATORIES 

Let us now consider the question ofobservatories. It is evident that if the 
instruments of observation are permanently fixed they will be found more 
useful for observation. A building is specially erected for this purpose, and 
instruments are fixed in it and the work of taking observations is carried on 
there. Such a place is called ‘ Vedhasdld 5 (or Observatory). It seems pro¬ 
bable that in ancient times in our country such places might have been built 
under royal patronage and reserved for this purpose ; but we do not anywhere 
find their description. In some places, stone slabs are found on which lines 
showing directions are marked. It has been mentioned before, that Cinta- 
mani Diksit had such an arrangement for showing directions made at his 
place of residence in Satara. In 1884, the author had gone to Indore for 
taking part in the Sayana pancahga controversy. There he learnt that a place 
had been purposely set apart in the palace area, where lines showing directions 
have been marked, and astronomers, engaged by the Maharaja Tukoji Rao, 
sometimes used to take observations there. The author met an astronomer 
from Bid who told him that some years ago some instruments had 
been constructed for the purpose oi carrying on the work of taking 
continuous observations with the help of a party of astronomers main¬ 
tained by the Moghul Government at Hyderabad ; but the work was 
later on discontinued. The author has seen astronomers at times taking 
observations by means of tube instruments. Such attempts on a moderate 
scale must have always been made in the past, but we have at present a reliable 
information about only one attempt of this kind made on a very big scale. 
It is as follows :—Jay a Simha (page 169) built five observatories. The author 
is giving below, an extract** from the introduction to his own works 

* While this chapter was being printed (during the months of Vahakha and Jyestha of 
£aka 1818) Mr. Naraso Ganesa Bhanu, a resident of Miraj, sent to the author some papers 
on which he had copied out diagrams of some of the instruments. Bhanu is not an astro 
nomer. He is at present a pensioner of the Miraj State, still, he has a great liking for this 
subject. The original instruments of which these were the copies were constructed by one 
Sakharama Josi, a resident of Kodoli near Kolhapur, between Saka 1712 and 1718. Of 
these, some were probably made of cast brass, as stated by Bhanu. They include- grades of 
some instruments and ‘ turya yantra’, ‘ phalak yantra ’ ‘ dhruvabhramana yantra. ’ and other 
instruments. One kind of Yantraraj instrument was constructed at Saptarsi (Satara) in 
6aka 1712 ; it has marked on its dial 17° 42' as the latitude of Satara, and the altitudes of 
junction stars of 27 asterisms and of some other stars at the times of transit, along with their 
directions ; e.g. the altitude of Magha has been given as 83° 57' South. Another Yantraraj 
has been constructed for Karavlr (or Kodoli) in £aka 1718. It has marked on it 17° 21' as 
the latitude of Karavlr (Kodoli) and the altitude of Magha as 84° 15' South. According 
to modern astronomy, the latitude of Satara is 17° 41' and that of Kclhapur 16° 41', and in 
Saka 1718, the declination of the junction star of Magha was about 12° North ; and the 
transit altitudes of the star were 84° 19' at Satara and 85° 19' at Kolhapur. Anyway, Sakha- 
pama Josi appears to have been very painstaking. The above-mentioned instruments are 
at present with his great grandson Sakharama Sastri at Kadeguddi near Bel gaum in the Sa- 
hapur Taluka. His another great grandson Mora6astri lives at Miraj, and he has also 
-.some instruments with him. 

**This extract has been taken from an article by Ihe well known scholar, William 
Hunter, published in Asiatic Researches, \ol. Y, pp. 177-211. 
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K.SIZ MOHOMED by name. It will give a complete idia about his efforts ; — 

xt apa u are hu ? an bein 2 s of comprehending the powers of the Almighty 

Thi S£,rr chu r £ an r ? sau i to be simply a rustic, and Ptolemy only a swallow^. 
The theorems of Euclid are but an imperfect form of divine work. Similar bv. 

t ousands of people like Jamsedkasi and Naslrtusl, have laboured in vain and 
became latigued. The calculations made from works on astronomy like those 
ol Sayad Gurgani and Khayani, the Akbarsahl work of Insil-al-Mulacand 
and astronomical works of Hindu writers as also those of European writers 
do not agree with observed phenomena ; especially, the new moon’s appear¬ 
ance, risings and settings of planets, eclipses and conjunctions of planets 
do not agree with observation at ali. When this fact was told to Emperor 
Mohomadkahaf, he asked him ( i.e . Jaya Simha) to decide the matter He 
erected at Delhi instruments like those erected by Mirza Ulugbeg at Samai- 

f d "V*. ij .J a ya Simha found that his ideas about the correctness 

of results could not be realized by brass instruments, because the instruments 
were small, not convenient for showing minutes of arc, their axes shift their 
piaces and get worn out ; the centres of circular plates also shift their places 
and the planes of instruments get twisted. He thought these to be the reasons 
why the calculations of Hipparchus and Ptolemy did not tally with observed 
results. He, therefore, erected the Jaya Prakas, the Rama, and the Samrat 
instruments which were perfectly stable and built in mortar and stone, whose 
semi-diameters were 18 cubits, and one grain (yava) in the circumference of 
which would represent 1 minute of arc. These were constructed and erected 
with due consideration of geometrical theory, the meridian,and latitude of the 
place and with careful measurements. They were so designed that it wold be 
possible to repair the defects caused by the sicking of circular planer, v r earirg 
out of axes shifmg of the central points, and°irregular spacing of minute 

divisions An observatory of this type was built at Delhi. Corrections to 
be applied to mean motions of planets, which never agreed with obser¬ 
vation, were finally determined on the basis of observations taken with 
these mstrunrents. In or.der to test the correctness of results of observations 
taxen at the Delhi observatory, he erected similar observatories at Sawai 
Jaipur, Mathura, Varanasi and Ujjayinl. Observations taken at all these 
places mlLec. with one another. After seven years were spent in taking these 
observations, it was learnt that similar work was being done in Europe also. 
Hence, MANUEL, the priest and some other scholars were sent there and 
ay plani^^ tables compiled 30 years ago and published in the name of 
E/AL , were brought through them. The calculations made from them 
however did not agree with observations; it was found that there was an error 
ot about 1/2 degree and some perceptible etror in the case of other planets.. 
Hence, under the direction of the Emperor, a work was compiled containing, 
formulae and mathematical processes for calculation, which were very precise 
ana correct. Its calculation exactly tallies with observation. (The emperor’s- 
name was given to the work as a mark of honour.)” 

a HUNTER, V ^ted four out of the five observatories about the year 179 <k 
u V ' an T ? • Wr ° te their deSc ription in the “Asiatic Researches” mentioned 
above. It is not given in full for want of space. The description of the obser- 
vatory at Varanasi, as given by Sherring (18 68 A. D.) in his English book 

tHe was on the throne at Delhi from 1720 to 1748 A. D. 

nr c a v J a a ^c l JJ lh Tu Comp1 f te L d ^ compilation of his work in 1141 Hijrl era (i.e. 1728 AD 

t was ° f ° 6LevOTlor '" flrst 
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on the city of Varanasi, is given here, the description* being based on an 
article by Pandit Bapudeva on “Instruments located in the Manp. Mandira”, 
(Other observatories are constructed on the same plan.) 1 This observatory 

is situated on the bank of the Ganges at a spot known as Mana Mandirat 
Ghat. It is known as ‘Mana Mandira’. This building and the whole locality 
is at present in the possession of the Maharaja of Jaipur. The observatory 
building is quite firm and strong. After ascending the steps on the outside, 
one enters into the square. After crossing it through, one reaches a staircase 
which leads to the main part of the observatory. Some of the instruments 
in the observatory are very huge in size. This structure is likely to last for 
thousands for years very easily. Still, they are so delicate that they could 
give very accurate results as desired by the original constructor of these ins¬ 
truments. A Brahmapa is appointed to look after its upkeep ; but it has not 

been maintained by him in a good condition. The instruments are getting 
damaged on account of heat and rain ; and their parts and subdivisions, being 

worn out, are vanishing awaya. After entering the observatory, one sees the 

‘wall instrument’(Bhitti Yantrfi). It is a wall 11 ft. high and 9 ft U" 
Ion* built in south-tc-north direction. With the help of this instrument, the 
altitudes and zenith distances of the noonday sun, its maximum declination 

and the latitude of the place can be found. There are two large circular 

structures near, one is made in stone and the other in mortar ; and there is 
also a square structure made of stone. This might have been used for finding 
the shadow of the gnomon and the azimuth. But all the marks on them are 
now obliterated. There is a very big instrument known as Yantra Samrat 
(the emperor of instruments). This is another wall 36 ft. ong and ft. thick 
and build in the south-north direction. One. end of the wall is 6 ft. 4* 
high and the other is 22 ft. 3V high ; and this wall is gradual y elevated 
towards the north so that the pole star is visible m the plane. With the hell 
of this instrument, the meridian distance, decimation ana right ascension ot 
celestial bodies can be found. There is another double wall instrument here. 

To its east is erected a Nadi Valaya instrument made of stone. There is 

Similarly another small model of the Yantra 'Samrat instrument Near to 
it is a Cakra-Yantra fitted between two walls. It was used for finding the 

declinations of stars ; but at present it is nor in good condition. There 
is a huge Digamsa instrument near it. It was used for finding the azimuths 
of stars. It consists of a pillar 4 ft. 2" high and 3 ft. 7|" wide. There 
is another concentric wall having double its height and build at a distance 
of 7 ft 3*" from it. The top surfaces of both the walls are graduated in 360* 
and directions are noted on them ; there is another Nadivalaya instrument 
to its south, but the marks on it are obliterated. 


•The author could not procure Bap leva’s original work in spite of great efforts, 
tl think that the place may have received the name Mana Mandira because it was the: 
place where the measures (Man) like the motions of planets used to be found out. 
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(2) adhikAra on true places 

Chapter 1 

True places and motions of planets 

ls not .fbun.d moving every day at its mean daily rate of motion 

the 7 H° bta w d f !° m the amClt takes to makea complete revolution through 
the Zodiac but at a greater or smaller rate ; and hence, on a given day 

not seen actually occupying the place m the sky which is found from its mean 
motion by calculation. The position and motion of a planet acmallv 
seen m the sky are called its true (spa$ta) place and motion P It is the subiect 
of study for the chapter on true places to find theTrue position and Skn 
a planet from its calculated mean position and motion [It is a convention 
with our w rks to speak of the true position of a planet as -true Set” 

foscussioi^f^ and hence? thls term ls s0 used in some places in the following 

The chief reason why the true motions of the Sun and Moon differ from 
their mean motions is that according to the laws of planetary motions, which 
are now almost universally recognized, and which were first discovered by 

SXe^Wrroundte ^ C8 ^ d by Kepler and Son the 

orbit and there are*? ^ M t° on round the earth in an eili Ptical 

ninlt am f It two reasons why the true motions the remaining five 
planets differ from their mean motions ; Mercury and the other four planets 

Too Jtfo'rd^fferent ?ro m fh elUptical P ath ’ which them in their orbits 
position different from their mean positions and the other reason is that this 

on S the°e?.riM anetS r ft! atlVe f° the Sun > appears still different to us (observers 

revlingloLd the sL ” S,antly ChangeS " S P ° Siti ° n " while 

ica^DCTsnf'tiw f ,^’ ent astrono ™ els did not know these reasons in thei r 

oT i rc rv n £ ase ° f five pianets and ° ne « S e 

m Itart wHh d i^ S ^ tiiey t. hav , e unkn °wmgly assumed the same principles 
planets wS ^ kl ^ fil ? dln S P Iaces °f Panels ; and the true position^ of 
if not to the fouLt^vt by fod °wmg our works agree to a considerable extent, 
the wlst^e^ obtamed ^ following the methods which 

h • eSiabbshed after understanding the theory. In other 
w °f^ :s > tbe mean position of a planet being the same, if it be found by Western 
m thods of calculation occupying a particulars place in the sky we too set the 

d^ce Ve ff\ n n e vt r C Pla r by f ° 110 ^ ourZ^orLTSSe 

matforn of tht y ; ! two results IS due t0 some slight defects or approxi- 
tha some ottr ® t®?? ^ su ™ d . in our calculations, and also to the fact 

beenKv’ W addltl t on t0 the ab °ve two reasons, which have 
tely discovered, were not known to our people The followins rfis 

'Xe < i?dYre 1 '‘t < iv I kn r,n th t trUth ° f the ab ° Ve statement that ’ the main reasons 

vvcie indirectly known to our astronomers. 

•from taS “," d ! rlying ‘, he “f thod of calcula <”S the true piace of a planet 
twu; blace 1S e ^P lamed m our works by means of a diagram Here 

which causea S dIffo’ 3S hd ?. ° ne t0 understand what the reasons are 

difference between the true and the mean place of a planet and 

- ie ideas of our astronomers were reparding this question! They draw 
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a circle to represent the planetary orbit, having for its centre, the centre of the 
earth. They draw another circle, equal to the first, such that its centre will> 
be at a distance from the earth’s centre. This circle is termed a ‘ Prativrttd’ 
(eccentric circle) ; and the mean planet is supposed to move in that circular 
orbit, and the point of the planetary orbit which the mean planet would appear 
to occupy would be said to be its true place. 

In the adjoining figure the 
circle whose centre is E is the 
planet’s orbit. Similarly, the 
‘ eccentric ’ circle has been 
drawn with C as its centre ; 
and point ‘ M.P. ’ in it represents 
the position of the mean planet and 
M, the corresponding position 
of the mean planet in its orbit. 
To an observer on the earth, 
the mean planet appears to lie 
in the line joining the point 
‘ M.P. 7 to E. This line is called 
the ‘ Karna ’ (radius vector). This 
radius vector cuts the orbit circle 
at T, and the true planet appears 

to be in the orbit circle at that point. The difference between the true and 
the mean place, viz. the arc MT (i.e. MET))is termed ‘ phalasamskar 
(i.e. equation of centre). The maximum value of this correction is called the 
‘ parama ’ or ‘antya’-phalasamskar (max. equ. of centre). The centre C of 
the eccentric circle is marked away from E, the centre of the orbit circle, 
at a distance equal to the sine of the maximum correction. The phala 
(i.e. correction) mentioned above, is called ‘ mandaphala i.e. equation of 
centre. The position obtained by applying this correction, or equation of 
centre, to the mean place of a planet (i.e. adding the correction to or sub¬ 
tracting it from the mean place, according as it is positive or negative) is termed 
the ‘manda-spastagraha’ (true heliocentric place t>f a planet). The true places 
of the Sun and Moon are obtained by applying only one correction, that of 
the equation of centre. But, the positions so obtained in the case of other 
five planets are not the positions at which they would be visible to observers 
on the earth ; (according to modern theory they will represent the true helio¬ 
centric position, that is the position seen from the centre of the Sun). They 
require another correction to be applied ; it is called the ‘ Sighra-phala-sam- 
skdr 7 (i.e. the annual parallax). When it is applied to the heliocentric posi¬ 
tion, one gets the position where the planet is observed from the earth. In 
order to find it, they assume another circle called the Sighra-prati-vrtta 
(slghra eccentric circle) and they find the required correction by regarding the 
position of the heliocentric planet as that of the mean planet. The operation of 
obtaining the ‘ mandaphala 7 (equation of centre) is known as the manda- 
karma ’ and that of obtaining ‘ si'ghra-phala ’ (annual parallax), as sjghra- 
karma \ The method of finding the ‘ sighra phala ’ is expalined below : 

The orbit circle drawn in the operation of “manda karma becomes the 
“ 6lghra-prativrtta ” in the operation of “sighra-karma”, then taking a point 
away from the centre of this circle, at a distance equal to the sine of the maximum 
value of ‘^ighraphala’, another orbit circle is drawn with this point as centre. 
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The earth itself is supposed to be at the centre of this orbit circle drawn in the 
operation of ‘ slghra-karma ’.The place where the heliocentric planet, while 
moving at its own rate of motion in the “ sighra-prati-vrtta ”, appears to be in 
the “ sighra-kaksavrtta ” is .its geocentric position. The planet appears to be 
at that place to an observer on the earth. Some people treat the “ manda- 
kaksavrtta ” itself as the “ sighra-kaksavrtta ”, and then they draw an equal 
circle called the “ sighra prativrtta ”, having for its centre a point which is 
marked at a distance equal to the sine of ‘ sighrantya-phala ’ from the original 
centre. Then the heliocentric position of the planet from the ‘ mandakaksa- 
vrtta ’ is transferred to the “ sighra-prativrtta ”, and its place as a c C u in the 
“ kaksavrtta ” is taken to be its geocentric position. Both the methods lead 
to the same result. 


The above diagram will show that the distance of the planet moving in the 
eccentric circle is not the same from the point E. The distance is greatest 
when the planet is at A (aphelion) and the least when it is at P (perihelion) ; 
in other words, the path of the moving planet is as it were assumed to be, 
elliptical. E is one focus of this ellipse. 

Parameswara, the commentator of Aryabhatai, has described in simple 
words, the method of drawing the figure for finding the equation of centre 
The author has not come across an equally good explanation in any other 
work. The author, therefore, quotes the verses hero :— 


TTf'iq qriTRrf cT 11 

sfmfsfsr u ^ n 

foftaKT Trf hII 

^ <6 -o 

TtTRri q^T mil 

^ '£ ^vTRfq ^ II 

u v h 

rra-ff $$ m\ *\\ 

f^mr: ft?# ^r^qt <Tqsr it 

q^Td VTPT ^ l| ^ II 

5T«nr q 

q^tcqqiWtT^ q ^7^ it e It 

^RtThrfi^^qr qffjpr w f^rt \\ 

^ qf^f n $ o u 

. t Theorbit circle, at the centre of which is the earth, and whose radius is equal 
to trijya is called a saighra ’ circle (i.e. the or bit circle necessary in the geo- 

Ehe word trijya ’ is now-a-days used as a technical term signifying semi-diameter 
But originally it stood for ‘jya ’ (sine) of ‘tribha ’ (,.e. 3 signs or 90 degr^ -ancT dUr' 
astronomical works are generally found using it in that sense. When the p^imeter of a 

to StS'- ° f , *?• (or 2 ?«» ^utes), the semi-diameter bSSSS equal 

to .". or the sine of 90“ is equal to the semi-diameter. Hence, by “ triivS ” is attierahv 
rafcant a lme whdse length is 3438'. y Jya 1S ® onora 
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point for its centre*, whichshouldbe away fromthe^t be dravvn wi th a 

a distance equal to maximum ‘ ihra nhala ’Tn^n ( ° fthe orhit circ,e > at 
position. This circle is termed as ’ d l the d ! rectlon of the ‘ slghra * 

a ‘ kaksaviiia ’ (orbit circle', in i ^hra -eccentric circle. The same becomes 

circle, in the direction of the k&o£rt^™l 0peT f ti ? n ‘ - Again ’ draw another 
of maximum equation of centre"'* Th£ P - * 10n ’ 5 a y in S lts centre at a distance 
Saturn, Jupiter and Mars whTe mo^t ? n tlT<t 7^ ’' eCCentric circIe * 
seen occupying certain places in thfS 8 ? the , manda eccentric circle ’ are 
‘ liO^vvdL • . ,iiel arf, f ‘ ebocentrlc orblt circle ’ a “ d ‘hey are termed 
Mars). They should similarly be treated I as P mnv° nS Of .i? a > t, ? n ’ Ju P lter - and 
circle and their corresponding positions in thf> * m > ^ lgbra ’-eccentric 
called their ‘ true position ’ (These should he s ! s f ra ‘ orbl! c ' rc Ie would be 
positions). The circle having the eartf fori*' be their S<*>centric 
orbit circle for Mercury and Venus Th r . en ^ e ’, becomes the ' Manda’ 

circles lie at a distance, equal' to thS mi " ‘ manda ’ eccentric 
from the centre of the orbit ter , ne ! jr . maximum equation of centre 
should be taken to be the c'entr-' 01 tblS - circde occupied by the Sun 

Of this circle has been mentioned at circ!t The S 

circle . Mercury and Venus always move it thlt drcle $ OWn ' geocea ‘ tic - 

by assuming a cfrck^taowt^th^nfcocrawua ^ expiained in another way 
carya observes in this connexion”- f “ a < a P s ‘ dal “rcle). BhaskarI 


WT WRqijt II i|Y I, 

Tirctfifi Tyrr dirfho sRtfcif u 

-ffr OTPThTryT fr-TT tffqrnrrpi ^prKRWf l| rY II 
OTTfftpdfitTT nit „ 

w* PifiRnw ^ ^ M 

3RT> mtm >R5f)ST#? ?lf ,, 


Sine of 

u intersects ™ lS 

belionh Draw a hotiZXTn lZiT tlTanhe^“? V*" ) (pS 
Marie the signs and degrees on the circumferenceof th? ‘ J Dd pe , nhelio ^ 
The mean planet moves from the aphelion in the manda nf-r nicocc . a * circle, 
in a regular d.rection, and in the faighra fgeotentrirW h °,“" tnc) e P ic yck 

;sr.v s 

~ ^waters j£sz 
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The planet is seen at the end of the direction line (The heliocentric place at 
the end of the heliocentric apse line and geocentric at the end of the geocentric 

i* \ 

In the adjoining figure, the circle 
whose centre is E is the orbit circle. 
M is the mean place of the planet 
in the heliocentric operation and 
its heliocentric place in the geocen¬ 
tric operation, and the same point 
is the centre of the heliocentric 
or geocentric epicycle. The epicy¬ 
cle has been drawn with that point 
as the centre and the sine of the 
maximum equation of centre (or 
annual parallax) as radius. The 
point P in it stands for the planet, 
and the line joining it to the centre 
(E) cuts the orbit circle in the 
point T. It is the position of the 
‘ true planet ’ (i.e. heliocentric or 
geocentric planet)’. Bhaskaracarya 
observes in regard to this theory : 

rfwpanq', qirerrfsprre;. 

“ As a matter of fact, a planet moves in the eccentric circle itself with i£s 
original rate of motion. The epicycle has been invented by astronomers only 
to calculate the equation of centre. ” 

In the above figure, of all points on the eccentric circle, A, is at the greatest 
distance from the centre of the earth ; it is called aphelion. B is at the nearest , 
distance ; it is called Perihelion. The Aphelion belonging to the Manda 
eccentric circle, is called ‘ mandocca ’ or an ‘ apsis ’ ; and that of the 
slghra eccentric circle is called the ‘ sighrocca ’ or the apex of swift 
motion. The longitudes of the mandoccas of planets and their motions have 
been discussed in the account of Aryabhata I (page 69). The mandoccas 
have got a very slow* motion. The Sun itself is taken to be the ‘ sighrocca ’ 
for Mars and other superior planets, and our works have assumed the same 
motion for the sighroccas of Mercury and Venus which these planets, accord¬ 
ing to modern theory actually have in their orbits. The above figure will 
show that when a planet comes to the position of aphelion or perihelion, the 
mean place of the planet and its true place coincide. In other words the 

* Grant says (History of Physical Astronomy P. 97) that it was al-Buttanl, an Arab 
astronomer (b80 A.D.) who first discovered that the Sun’s apogee has motion. This 
means that it was not known to Ptolemy and Hipparchus that the Sun’s apogee and the 
S el i a ^°wu Pallets have motion. But our astronomer Brahmagupta has mentioned 
(628 A.D ) the motion of aphelia of planets. Moreover it is met with even in the modern 
b.5>. Proi. wnitney has simply ridiculed the fact that the motion given to the apsides of 
planets is very slow according to our Astronomers. But the only reason of this is that 
his prejudiced mind could not tolerate the idea pf bringing down the Westerners to an 
inferior position by admitting that while Ptolemy never knew that a planet’s aphelion 
has got motion, the Hindus knew it. But the writer has already explained in his account 
of Aryabhata! that the motion of aphelion mentioned in our old works is not as slow 
as Whitney considers it to be. 
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equation of centre is Zero. As the planet advances three signs or 90° from the 
aphelion, the value of the equation of centre gradually increases and then it 
continually decreases till it reaches the perihelion. It increases again for three 
signs more and finally decreases till it teaches the aphelion. In short, whatever 
change occurs in the mean motion of the planet is in relation to the aphelion. 
The Surya Siddhanta makes the following observation :—■ 

crsTcRfc.TrfWsT^: t rr^c n v ti 

■o. ■ > *3 . 

“ The three invisible forms of time, viz, .4lghrocca, mandocca and pata 
which are supported by ‘bhaganas ’(revolutions) are the generators of the 
motions.*of planets. These forms of time drag towards themselves by tossing 
and fro** *** , the planets which are tied by the reins of wind held by them.” 

No other siddhanta has given so much importance to the aphelia as the 
S. S. has done by regarding them as some animate objects. Brahmagupta 
simply remarks, _ ■ 

t II ^5. II 

iftaTSjnq - . 

“ The aphelia and nodes have been imagined as points simply to explain 
the phenomena of planetary motions, ” ' 

Nowhere does the S. S. explicitly state that the,planets move in the epicychc 
orbits ; hence, it appears that the aphelia have been supposed to be some 
objects having forms. But when the planets are assumed to be moving in 
epicyclic orbits, their mean positions naturally undergo a change which simply 
depends upon the distance of the planet from the .aphelion. 

It has been mentioned above that the epicycles are supposed to be drawn 
at a distance from the centre of the orbit circle equal to the sine of the maximum 
value of the equation of centre or the annual parallax. The value of the 
equation of centre or of the annual parallax concerning each planet is given 
in our treatises, and it is the convention to give it in terms of the circumference 
of a circle, having the sine of maximum correction (viz. equation of centfe) 
as semi-diameter ; in other words it is what the length of the circumference, 
expressed in degrees, would be, if a circle be drawn with the sine of maximum 
correction as semi-diameter ; and it is generally termed ‘ Paridhi ’ or ‘ circum¬ 
ference ’. The circumference of the circle drawn with respect to the equation 
of centre is called the “ mandaparidhi ” i.e, the dimension of the epicycle of 
the apsis, and that with respect to the annual parallax is called the 4 sighra- 
paridhi ’ or the dimension of the epicycle of the apex. The reason for expres¬ 
sing the equations in terms of epicycles seems to be the above system of 
drawing the epicycles of apsides. Considered independently, the circum¬ 
ference of the apsidal circle no doubt represents 360° ; but as the value of the 
equation is to be reckoned in terms of degrees of the orbit circle, the length, 
of the perimeter of an epicycle is also expressed by the same system of degrees. 

*Here, the word ‘ motion ’ is to be taken to mean true ^notion. 

**By “ to and fro ” is meant the actual portion in advance of or behind the mean 
position of a plaaet. (Ranganatha has interpreted this in a somewhat different way). 
The position of a planet in the no rth or south direction changes because of the nodes. 

***3y ‘ motion ’ here is meant the true motion of the planet, 

1 DGO/69 17 
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The next table gives the dimensions of the epicycles related to the apsis and 
the apex as given by different authors ; similarly, their radii also have been 
calculated and given. The radii themselves represent the maximum values 
pf their equations. While calculating the radius, the ratio of the circum¬ 
ference to its radius as mentioned by Aryabhata I and Bhaskaracarya, 
viz. 62832 : 10000, has been adopted. 

The arc of anomaly containing 3 signs or 90° is termed ‘ pada ’ quadrant). 
The first and third are termed ‘ oja ’ (odd) and the second and fourth ‘ Yugma' 
(even). The authors of some siddhantas hold the view that the length of the 
circumference related to the odd quadrants is different from that of the 
circumference of the even quadrants ; and that it varies in the intermediate 
portions proportionately. In the following table, the paridhis of some planets 
according to the Pancasiddhantika have not been given, because the figures 
a . s , ^ a t work are not known for ce. tainity. In the case of other 

siddhantas, wherever the paridhis related to the even quadrants are not 
mentioned, they are to be taken to be equal - to those related to the 
pdd quadrants. 

MANDAPARIDHI 


Dimensions of the Epicycles of Apsis and their radii or max. value of the 
equation of centre . 






Modem Surya Siddhanta 

First Arya siddhanta 

Planet 


The S. S. from 
Paca Siddhan/ 
tika 

At the end of odd 
quadrant 

At the end of 
even quadrant 

At the end of odd 
quadrant 



Circum 

Radius 

Circum * 

Radius 

Circum 

Radius 

Circum 

Radius 



D 

o t tt 

0 t 

O r tt 

O 

0 * ft 

o ,/ 

tj r ft , 

Sun 


14 

2 13 41 

13 40 

2 10 30 

14 

2 13 41 

13 30 

.2 8 55 

Moon 


31 

4 56 2 

31 40 

5 2 24 

32 

. 5 5 35 

31 30 

5 0 48 

Mars 


70 

11 8 27 

72 

11 27 33 

75 

11 56 12 

63 0 

10 1 36 

Mercury 


28 

4 27 23 

28 

4 27 23 

30 

4 46 29 

31 30 

5 0 48 

Jupiter • 


32 

5 5 35 

32 

5 5 35 

33 

5 15 8 

4 31 30 

5 0 48 

Venus 




■11 

1 45 2 

12 

1. 54 35 

8 0 

2 5 53 

Saturn ■ 




48 

7 38 22 

49 

7 47 55 

40 30 

6 26 45 

Planet 


First Arya Siddhanta Brahma Siddhanta 

At the end of even At the end of odd At the end of even 
quadrant quadrant qdadrant 

Second Arya 
. Siddhanta 



Circum 

Radius 

Circum 

Radius 

Circum 

Radius 

Circum 

Radius. 



a / 

o t it 

O t o 

f m 

O 

0 / fr 

9 f 

O t tr 

Sun 




13 40 

2 10 30 



13 40 

2 10 30 

Moon 




31 36 

5 1 45 



31 34 

5 1 26 

Mars 


• 81 0 

12 53 29 

70 0 

11 8 27 


\ . 

65 30 

10 25 29 

Mercury 


■ 22 30 

3 34 51 

38 0 

6 2 52 



27 36 

4 23 34 

Jupiter • 


• 36 0 

5 '43 46 

33 0 

5 15 8 



28 15 

4 29 46 

Venus 


• 9 0 

1 25 57 

9 0 

■ 1 25 57 

11 

1 45 2 

9 35 

1 31 31 

^ a turn • 


• 58 30 

9 18 38 

30 0 

4 46 29 



52 42 

8 23 15 
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Dimensions of the EPICYCLES OF APEX and their radii or max. value 
of the annual parallax. 


Planet 

Modern Sflrya Siddhanta ' First Arya Siddhfinta 

The S. S. from 

Pafica Siddh&ntika ... 

At the end of odd At end end of even At end end of odd 
quadrant . quadrant quadrant 


Circum 

Radius Circum 

Radius Circum 

Radius 

Circum 

Radius 


° 

o t tr * 

O 

c r # 

R 

O r tr 

• t 

O / » 

Mars 

234 

37 14 32 

232 

36 55 26 

235 

37 24 5 

238 30 

37 57 30 

Mercury ' 

142 

21 0 30 

132 

21 0 30 

133 

21 10 3 

139 30 

22 12 7 

Jupiter ■ 

72 

11 27 33 

72 

11 27 p 

70 

11 8 27 

72 0 

11 27 33 

Venus ■ 

260 

41 22 49 

.260 

41 22 49 

262 

41 41 53 

263 30 

42 15 20 

Saturn ■ 

40 

6 21 58 

40 

6 21 58 

39 

6 12 25 

40 30 

6 26 45 


First .Srya Siddhanta* „ 

' Brahma SiddhSnta 

Second Arya Siddhanta 

Planet 

At the end of even 
quadrant 

At the end of odd 
quadrant 

At the end of even At the end of odd 
quadrant quadrant 

Mars 

Circum 

O / 

. 229 30 

Radius 

at# 

36 31 33 

Circum Radiu » 

Q t O t " 

243 40 38 46 50 

Circum Radius Circum 

0 / 

0 ° ' " 230 59 

Radius 

Q / * 

36 43 43 

Marcnry 

. 130 30 

20 46 11 

132 

21 0 30 



134 30 

21 24 23 

Jupiter .. 

. 67 30 

10 44 35 

68 

10 49 21 



69 30 

11 3 40 

Venus 

. 256 30 

40 49 23 

263 

41 51 28 

t 

258 

41 3 

43 261 30 

41 37 8 

Saturn 

36 0 

5 43 46 

35 

5 34 13 



40 40 

6 28 20 


The maximum values of the equation of centre according to Ptolemy 
and those according to modern European astoronomers have been given 
below in a table.* One can, of course, compare them with the above 
values given in our old treatises. But in order to facilitate such comparison, 
the maximum values of the equation of centre at the end of the odd quadrants 
as given by Aryabhata I, out of our siddhantas, have again been given 
below :— 1 


MAXIMUM'VALUES OF EQUATION OF CENTRE 


Arya Ptolemy Modern 

Siddhanta 


Sun .. . . • 2 8 55 2 23 1 23 27 

Moon • • • ■ • • • • - 5 0 48 51 61713 

Mars • . • . • • i ■ • • 10 1 36 11 32 10 41 33 

Mercury - » . ■ • . . * ■ 5 0 48 2 52 23 40 43 

Jupiter.. 5 0 48 5 16 5 31 14 

Venus.. 2 51 53 ,2 23 0 47 11 

Saturn • • • • • • • • 6 26 45 6 32 6 26 12 


*These have been adopted from the translation of the Surya Siddhanta by Burgess (p. 76), 

17a 
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The modern values of Mercury and Venus cannot properly be compared 
with those given in our works, because the modern values are true only with 
respect to an observer on the Sun’s disc while our works have given them with 
regard to the observer on the earth. It would not be wrong, however, if ' 
the values of other planets from both the systems are compared ; ai d when 
they are so compared, it will be seen that the values given in our works agree 
with the modern ones to a great extent. The orbits of the moon zx d the 
planets are elliptical according to the modern astronomical theory. The 
value of their equation of centre varies with the changing values of the eccen¬ 
tricity of their orbits; and these values of the equation of centre as given 
in our works agree with the values given in modern works. The form of 
planetary motions as given in our works has been shown above 
which will show that although the writers of our works have not assumed an 
elliptical orbit for the movement of planets, still they have assumed that their 
distances from the centre of the orbit never remain the same, and that the 
equations vary with their position with respect to the points of apices Known 
as aphelion and perihelion, in the orbit; from this it would appear that : 
ancient authors indirectly knew the main cause of tie difference between 
the true and mean places of planets, that is the phenomenon of the movement 
of these planets (or of the Moon) in elliptical orbits. The annual parallax 
of a planet depends upon the variable distance of the planet’s heliocentric 
position in its orbit from the earth. ‘The figures showing the annual parallax 
as given in our works have been given in the above table (page 243) and it 
has been pointed out before (page 197)’ that the radii vectors of •planets cal¬ 
culated from them agree with the corresponding modern values. This fact 
coupled with the trend of the above discussion will show that our astronomers 
indirectly knew the second factor which was responsible for the difference, 
between the true and mean position of a planet,—that the position of a planet 
with respect to the Sun, which is known as its heliocentric position, differs from 
the positions seen by an observer on the earth, because the earth also revolves % 
round the Sun. 

That none of the values given by Ptolemy agree with the corresponding 
values given in our siddhantas is one out of the many proofs* to show that 
Ptolemy had no concern with any of the siddhantas. 

Now some more noteworthy facts about the epicycles of apsides and apices 
may be mentioned. According to some siddhantas,_the dimensions of epi¬ 
cycles are different in the odd and even quadrants. Aryabhata I has shown 
much variation in these dimensions ; the Surya Siddhanta does not mention 
so much variation. Brahmagupta has assumed different dimensions for 
the epicycles in the odd and even quadrants only in the case of Venus. The 
modern Romasa, Soma, Sakalya Brahmasiddhanta and Vasistha siddhanta 
are almost similar to the modern Suryasiddhanta; still the measures of epi¬ 
cycles, as given in the Romasa and Soma have been assumed to be the same 
throughout, and they agree with- those of the even quadrants mentioned by 
the S. S. The dimension of the apsidal epicycle of mercury, given by Soma 
siddhanta as 34, however, does not agree (with S. S.). The Vasistha 


* The Romaka siddhanta of the Pancasiddhantika gives 4°57' as the maximum equation 
of centre for the Moon (See 8.6. Pane S.). This does not agree with that given by Ptolemy. 
This is one of the proofs to show that the Romaka Siddhanta of the Panca Siddhantika wa* 
not written by Ptolemy. 
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siddhanta does not mention* the apsidal epicycles at all. The dimensions of 
the epicycles of the apices have been given, but they do not agree with those 
of the Suryasiddhanta, and hence they are given below ;— 

Mars 234 ; Mercury 133 ; Jupiter 71 ; Venus 261 ; Satur 39. 

Theses are the same for both the quadrants, and though they do not agree 
with the Surya Sidhanta, they are easily seen to be approximately mean 
measures of the two kinds of quadrants. The copy of the Sakalya Biahma 
siddhanta in the author’s possession does not mention any epicycles at all ; 
but there undoubtedly appears** to be in this copy, a break at the place where 
they are expected to have been mentioned. They must have been given in the 
original work. Lalla being the follower of Aryabhata I, the measures of epi¬ 
cycles given by both of them are indentical.* Similarly Bhaskaracarya was the 
follower of Biahmagupta and both have therefore, given the same measures. 
But Bhaskaracarya has mentioned 50° as the measure of the apsidal epicycle 
of Saturn and 40° as that chits epicycles of apex. The Sundursiddhanta of 
Jnanaraja has given measures of epicycles similar to those of the modern 
Surya Siddhanta. According to Muniswara,, the author of Siddhanta Sarva- 
bhauma, it is illogical to asume dilferent measures for the epicycles in the odd 
and even quandrants. He has given the mean values of the measures of the 
epicycles iri the odd and even quadrants given in the modern Surya Sid¬ 
dhanta. Different Karana works show some variations the measures 
of epicycles ; but it appears to be due to the fact that sufficient attention 
was not paid to their accuracy. There is nothing specially worth mentionins 
about them. 

The modern values of the equations of centre are given above ; but they 
ar f n * t * a ^- wa ^ s sajme. They very with the lapse of time. The following 
table *** gives an idea of the long-pe.iiod variation affecting the value of 
the Sun’s equation of centre. 


Years before 

Maximum value of 

Years after 

Maximum value of 

Saka era 

eqn. of centre 

O r 

Saka era 

eqn 

of centre 

10000 

2 

31 

0 

2 

1 

9000 

2 

28 

1000 * 

1 

58 

8000 

2 

25 

2000 

1 

55 

7000 

2 

22 

3000 

1 

52 

6000 

2 

19 

4000 

1 

49 

5000 

2 

16 

5000 

* 1 

46 

4000 

2 

13 

6000 

1 

43 

3000 

2 

10 

7000 

1 

40 

2000 

2 

7 

8000 

1 

37 

1000 

2 

4 

9000 

1 

34 

0 

2 

1 

10000 

1 

31 


* It is found neither in the edition printed at Varanasi nor in the version in the 
■Deccan College collection. 


* The second chapter begins abruptly after an incomplete line of the verse : 
“Maurvya Catu?ke”, which is given after 111 verses of the first chapter. The second 
chapter opens with an unexpected question. It seems that the epicycles may have been 
ment o.-.ed in between. It is surprising that the break was found precisely at the same 
place in the copies seen at Gwalior. Asta, and later on in the AnandSsrama copy 
(No. 4341). 

*** This table has been taken from the Planetary Tables of Kcropant. 
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The table shows that the correction due to the equation of centre, in the case 
of the Sun, is gradually diminishing. This correction, according to our works, 
ranges from 2° 13' 41" to 2° 8' 55". It may be noticed that the more ancient 
treatises have given a greater value and the modern works a smaller one, 
as can be seen from the above table (page 242). It is easily seen that the value 
was determined after actual observations were taken at different times. Our 
astronomers have determined the correction figures for the Sun and Moon 
from the observations of their eclipses, that is from their positions at the 
moments of lunations. The modern European method of finding the true 
place of the Moon from that of its mean place, requires the application of 
five main corrections. It has been shown further that our people had deter¬ 
mined a value as the maximum equation of centre for the moon, which is 
equal to the sum of the four (out of five) corrections applicable at the moment 
of lunation. The m aximum value of the fifth correction of the equation 
of centre is 11 minutes. (Planetary Tables, by Keropant, p. 105). As its 
argument is Sun’s anomaly, it was taken to be applicable to the Sun with 
minus or plus sign, where it was actually to be applied to the Moon with plus or 
minus sign. This has not affected the result of” the calculation of the eclipse. 
If 11' be subtracted from 2° 14', which is the value of the sun’s maximum 
equation of centre as given in our ancient works, our worKs can, in fact, 
be said to have given 2° 3' as the correction for the Sun, and that was actually 
the value in the year 500 B.S. Hence, our people appear to have found out 
the cerrection for the Sun at that early period or at least two or three centuries 
before Saka era. The equation of centre for the Sun, according to Ptolemy, 
is 2° 23', which means that he had nothing to do with our works. Although 
Ptolemy has given 2° 23' as the Sun’s correction, it was actually 2° in his 
time (about Saka 70). Obviously it was not found by Ptolemy himself, 
but probably adopted from some previous writer. The fact that no one 
except Hipparchus possessed, before him, the knowledge of calculating the 
true place of the Sun and the fact that the length of the year according to 
Ptolemy apd Hipparchus was the same* measure (365 d 14 8 -48 p ) lead one to 
infer that Ptolemy had adopted the value of the Sun’s equation of centre from 
Hipparchus. This inference is further confirmed by the fact that the Romaka 
siddhanta which was compiled on the basis of the work on Hipparchus has 
adopted 2° 23' 23" as the maximum equation of centre for the Sun. No one 
ever says that the Hindus borrowed astronomy from some work compiled 
after Ptolemy. No astronomer of equal capability flourished within 3 or 4 
centuries after Ptolemy. None of our Siddhantas contain the same equation 
of centre for the Sun as was given in the original Romaka Siddhanta. From 
all these facts, a n y impartial thinker will have to admit that it is proved beyond 
all doubt that our astronomers did not borrow the figures for the equation of 
centre for the Sun from any European work, but that they themselves deter¬ 
mined it before the §aka era. 

The modem maximum values of the equation of centre that have been 
given above(page 242) show that the equation of centre for the moon is 6° 17' 
But there are certain factors, other than the equation of centre, which cause 
a difference between the Moon’s mean and true places ; and these sometimes 
cause a variation of 8° to 8J° between the mean and true places of the Moon, 
ror finding this, about 40 corrections are required to be applied. Of these, 
the correction khown as the equation of centre, mentioned above, is a very 
large figure and the other four corrections are also appreciably large. Of 

♦Grant’s History of Physical Astronomy , Chap. XVIII. ~~ 
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and new moon ; and the argulenUs “5 U ced ,o , m ° ment ° f tte ful1 moon 
at that moment. When the value of the ( f r ° m ^ nus moon ’ s anomaly) 

correction attains its mxTmZ va!u elizT 20 2“ H? " TL^ 115 ' ** 
anomaly at the time of the full or new moon is 3 or ? ^ lf , the moon ’ s 
for calculating the correction due to everts n 0r ^ sl £ ns > the argument 
signs " i.e. 9 signs or 'zero mLfr ine sS “ , becomes ? nero minus three 
values of the correction due to evectinn hen ' 3 Slgns and tl!e corr esponding 
■—1 20'**, and at that time,the mo^n°”anomalv +1° 20' and 

becomes -6“ 17' and if the moon’s anomalv fs 9 the e ^ u - °f centre 

becomes +6° 17'*** ■ nomaly is 9 signs, the equ. of centre 


Hence at the moments of full or new moon • 

expbirfed^TTi^fburth^con-ecdo^i^abaut^ndnutes^*** Ad 1 ^ aS a ^ reac ^ 

centre as given by our siddhantas, which lies between^?? 1 a 5 q «o^? n . 0 ^ 
proved to be verv arrmatiw- u V Delwee n 4 56 and 5° 6', has 

Of the values of the equations^Mntre^n the'cSe Vfte mn 8 accuracy 

No Western astronomer before Piolemv knew hm*, a * , 

x £H£i 

Ssi-s 

* Keropanf’s Planetary Tables, p. 110. ~ ~ '— _ — 

** Keropant’s Planetary Tables, p. 106. 

*** Keropant’s Planetary Tables, p. 109. 

**** Keropant’s Planatary Tables, pp. 105 & 111. 

. jatertfsss ^ i , fesr ion of “ n,re "“■« * «■» s “ *><• mo«» 

f fGrant s History of Physical Astronomy, Chap, XVIII. 
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The equation of centre is found by the formula 

epicycle X sine of anomaly of p lanet. 

~ semi-diameter 

i The Kendra (anomaly) is the difference between the place. of the 
J ne t f d tbat , of the aphelion. The Sun and Moon require only one correc- 
th f equ ^ tlo n of centre. Others require two corrections, the 
equation of centre and the annual parallax. The calculation requires the 
use of the planet s distance from the earth ; and in order to find the equation 
o centre accurately, one has to use the method of successive approximation. 

Sines and Radius 

Pm Ji h L S1 4 d o ha W i? rks give si i nes of divisions °f circle, each of which is 
equal to d 4 . Ihe Karana works use divisions consisting of 10° to 15° each 

ST ^, e L ar - SPJovery P artic u lar about accuracy. Most of the siddhantas 
have assumed 34^8 as the value of ‘trijya’ (radius) while calculating values 
Bra mnagupta has assumed it to be 3270. Kamalakara, the author 
ol biddnantatattva-viveKa has mentioned sines of each degree of the quadrant 
assuming 60 as the value of the ‘trijya’. The Karana works generally take 

io 2 a/ !v e ™ luQ _f th ® h njya L According to Sudhakara, Munjal has adopted 
a ? f £ri Jya ar td uangadhara, author of Candramana (page 195) has 
adopteu > 91 as the measure. The work Yantraraj has adopted 3600 as the 
the sine of.each degree of the quadrant. Keropant Nana 
. • a s ,, 41 " value of trijya , 3438, which this Hindu astronomers adopt 
is an awKward figure entailing unnecessary multiplication and division. This 
is to a certain extent, true. But our astronomers have at places made use of 
artihces to avoid lengthy multiplications and divisions ; and the reason for 
adopting that figure-for the radius is a rational one, inasmuch as the circum-' 

if!?!? °f t 55? rC eqUal t0 21600 min - lltes and lhe radius computed from 
I , ; 5 51 3 , 8 ■ Tbe ™ ost , accurate ratio of the diameter to the circumference 

* *L * J "j- y " 7 ' 0ri the basis °S this ratl0 > th « circumference be 21600, 
he semidiameter comes to 3437f. Our astronomers have adopted 3438 
as tne value after leaving out the fraction. This will show that the value of 
trijya adopted by our astronomers is very accuratef. Our ancient authors 
nave assumed different figures as the ratio of the diameter to the circumference 
they are given below 

• \ 

Surya Siddhanta, Brahmagupta, Aryabhata II 
Aryabhta I 

Aryabhata II & Bhaskaracarya* 

Bhaskaracarya 
3438 as the radius gives 
Precise Modern European value 

people had a vei *y accurate knowledge of the ratio of the 
valnp it ° i circ .umference. If they have, at places, adopted an approximate. 

* is only with a view to simplifying calculations in practical work. 


,** 


1 : V10 or 1 : 3.1623 
20000 : 62832 or 1:3.1416 
7 : 22 or 1 : 3.1428 
1250 : 3927 or 1 : 3.1416 
1 : 3.14136 
1 : 3.1415927 


r-T? ^ ane * ai Y Tables, page 314. 

so m e otL?no?5n75 hen T a h iCi l nS aSSU T the vaIue of a as equal to the 10th or 

a™ otherrEof L!£ ? hey h % Ve ready ! j iade tables for purpose, which give sines 
accuracy is enured ° ^ ; a " d 35 ths tniya is a very !ar § e "umber greater 

** Aryabhata II and Bhaskaracarya each has mentioned this ratio in two ways. 
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Brahmagupta has given in the following verse the reasons for adopting 
3270 as the value of the semi-diameter 

jft^rr^pT. 

Accurate calculation shows that the radius, corresponding to 21600 as the 
circumference, is not the whole number 3438, and it is true that because of 
this the “ first sines ” are not very accurate. But the author does not think 
that the value of the semi-diameter viz. 3270 which Brahmagupta has adopted 
on the basis of the ratio 1 : V 10 of the diameter to the circumference or by 
some other rhethod can be justified. 

The question of calculating sines and their origin has been dealt with as 
great length by Bhaskaracarya. Even the author of Siddhantatattvaviveka 
has given much thought to it. It is not necessary to deal with it here in detail. 
Playfair (1782 A.D.), an European scholar, observes about the origin of sines 
in our treatises, “ the method devised by Hindu astronomers to find the 
sines implies the following proposition* ''The ratio of the sum of the sines 
of the first and the last of three arcs in arithmetical progression to twice the 
sine of the middle one is equal to the ratio of the cosine of the difference 
of the arcs to the radius’—This proposition was apparently not known to 
European mathematicians till the beginning of the 17th century . It is really 
creditable to our people'. Similarly the Greeks only knew what a chord is, 
but they did not know to make use of the first sines (jyardha). Even the 
Arabs didn’t know of it till the 9th century A.D. It has been pointed^ out 
in the account of Aryabhata I that it was known to our astronomers from 
Saka 421. Our people, however, did not have an idea of the tangent and the 
secant. Their purpose was, however, served by sines alone. 

Other Matters 

The question of finding when planets become direct or retrograde and when 
they rise and set, these and other like matters of secondary .importance are 
dealt with in the chapter on true motions. It is not necessary to deal with 
them at length here. 

Declination 

Our works assume 24° as the maximum declination of the Sun. The 
obliquity of the ecliptic had reached that value 2400 years before the aka 
era. It is 23° 27' 10" in the beginning of saka 1818. This means that the 
maximum declination at the present time, as calculated from our vvo rks, is 
wrong by 32' 50". The obliquity about Saka 400 was about 23 39 Ptolem y• s 
work (SYNTAXIS, Part I) mentions it as a value lying between 23 50 and 
23° 52' 30", and it seems to be Prof. Whitney’s opinion** that he borrowed 
this value from the works of Hipparchus. As this value of obliquity does 
not agree with the value given in our works, it is obvious that our people did 
not borrow their figure from the works of Hipparchus and Ptolemy. They 
must, of course, have found it independently and some time before the Saka 
era. The work entitled, Yantrar.aj, assumes 23° 35' to be the obliquity. (In 
fact, this was correct about Saka 900). But no later writers accepted it nor 
did they attempt to find it for themselves. _ 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. IV. 

** Transaltion of the Siiryasiddhdnta by Burgess, p. 57. 
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CHAPTER II 
PAftCAftGA 
{Almanac) 

The calculation of the five elements or ports ( angas ) of the Almanac 
(Pancanga) is usually given in tlie Spastadhikara (the chapter on true Places) , 
and hence, the question of the almanac is being taken up in this very chapter. 
Such matters as the Saka era, the beginning of the year, the samvatsara (year), 
the “purnimanta” and ‘‘amanta” systems etc. are but integral parts of the 
almanac ; after considering these, therefore, the consideration of the five ele¬ 
ments of the almanac, the defferent kinds of almanac etc., will Retaken up. 

Astronomical calculations require some moment of time to start with in 
order to predict future planetary positions. In accorcance with this conven¬ 
tion, the siddhanta works assume the commencing moment of Mahayuga or 
that of some other Yuga and especially that of the Kaliyuga as the starting 
moment for calculation ; and the Karana works assume tome particular year 
of the £iaka era as the commencing year. A Karana works two however, can 
be found to have adopted Vikram Samvat along with the Saka era.^ Thus the 
Karana work Ramarinod has adopted Akbar year along with the Saka year, 
and the Phattefaha Prakdsa has adopted the Phattesaha year coupled with the 
Saka year. The Varsiktantra (page 167), which is really a Karana work has 
adopted the commencement of the Kaliyuga for the epoch for calculation, 
and the author has accordingly classed the work as ‘tantra’. Even than it has 
brought in some association with the Saka era. 

A study of different eras 

Our almanacs, in their opening pages which are usually devc ted to the 
study of the “sajnvatsaraphala” (forecast of the year), refer to six founders 
of eras for the Kaliyuga, like Yudhisthira, Vikrama, Salivahana and others. 
Of these, Yudhisthira and the o^her to lived in the past and the remaining 
three are yet to be bo m. The word Saka, in fact, denotes a certain tribe of 
people. Bhatotpala and others have stated that the era was introduced under 
the name of Saka, since the time when Vikrama defeated the Saka kings. But 
' this does not appear to be reasonable. The Saka kings themselves may have 
started the reckoning of the era in their own name. The word $aka originally 
denoted a particular tribe, but in compound words like Yudhisthira Saka, 
Vikrama Saka etc., it signifies time, generally known as ‘Era’ in English and 
as ‘San’ in Arabic. The word ‘Kala’ (time) is found to have ' been med_ in 
the sense of era in ancient copper plates. For instance, Sakanrpa Kala, 
Vikrama Kala, GUpta Kala (meaning—the era started in the name of Gupta 
Kings) are some examples of the usage of the word Hence, the word Kala 
has been used in the sense of era in the discussion which follows. 

Expired year and current year 

A number of eras like Vikrama era and &aka era had been and still continue 
to be, in use in our country, A brief description of them may be given here. 
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Before doing so, however, let some idea be gived about two types of the 
year : the expired and the current. In the account of Brahmagupta (page 90) 
the date of compilation of the Uttara Purana has been stated to be Saka 820, 
But the positions of planets, purporting to be true for the year 820, are found 
to agree with those for what would be Saka 819, according to the present 
mode of reckoning. Hence, on£ begins to doubt whether the real date of 
compilation of the Purana was Saka 819 or 820. The Saka year which is 
mentioned as “Saka 1818” by the almanac-makers of this province and of 
most of the Provinces in our country is found to have been counted as Saka 
1819 in the Tamil and Telegu almanacs and in some of the JCannad ones 
printed in Mysore. The reason for this difference appears to be this : The 
positions of planets given in Siddhanta works are true for the initial moment 
of the first year of the Kaliyuga. Supposing the positions of planets in the 
beginning of the 11th year of the Kaliyuga are required, they must be found 
by adding to the original positions the motion of planets for 10 years, since 
10 years would have been elapsed from the beginning of the Kaliyuga to the 
desired moment. In such calculations the number 10 has to be taken instead 
of 11. The two dates of compilation of the above Purana, viz. 819 and 820 
may possibly be accounted for in some such way. In other words 820 - is the 
current year and 819 the expired year in this case. Similar examples are 
found in copper plate and other inscriptions. It has been pointed out above 
that the Saka year which is numbered 1818 in these parts is counted as 1819 
in some almanacs of the Madras Presidency : But theie is doubt if the people 
of that region are really aware oft he difference between the expired and current 
years and if it is taken into account at all for practical purposes. Now-a-days- 
the Tamil almanacs compiled by Anna Ayyangar of Tanjore District, are in 
general use in Tamil country of the Madras Presidency. The author has 
procured a number of such almanace for the last several years. Among 
these, the almanac for the last Sarvajit samvatsara mentions the corresponding 
Saka year to be 1809, while the almanac for the very next year, known as 
Sarvadhari, compiled by the same author gives 1811 as the Saka year. These 
year were counted as'1809 and 1810 in other provinces. It seems that the 
almanac-makers themselves do not clearly understand the distinction between 
the expired year and current year ; how can we then expect others to under¬ 
stand it ? On enquiries made of the well-known Natesh Sastri of Madras and 
the eminent scholars Sundareshwar Shrotni'and Vyankateshwar Dikshit, from 
Tiruvadi in Tanjhore District, the author has learnt that the year described as 
“current” above is not at all in vogue in those parts at present. Hence, there 
is reason to .believe that the distinction between the expired and current years 
must be merely imaginary and that it arose when two different numbers 
might have been applied by someone to the same year by mistake. If any 
such distinction exists at all* it can possibly be true only with respect to the 
Kali eia and Saka era which are in use in works on astronomy ; and of 
these two, the distinction can be applied with greater clarity to Kali era. 
The Vikrama and other eras are not in use in astronomical works and no 
such distinction can be found in their case. However, examples are found 
in which two different numbers are applied to the same year of the Vikrama 
era ; but it must be the lesult of an error. In short, on full consideration, 
the author is led to believe that, as a matter of fact, there is no such 
distinction as expired,and current year. All years are only current years. 
For example, the present year (when the author is writing this chapter) named 
DurmuKh (Saka 1818) is actually ‘current’. Later on, in the study of 
different eras, figures denoting corresponding years have been given 
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and compared, and m so doing the - system used for reckoning the year 
number is the same as the one. prevalent in most parts of India. 
In some .places the terms ‘current’ and ‘expired’ have been used; 
but they have been used for differentiation in the case of only those years, 
to which two different numbers are likely to be applied. Let us now consider 
me amerent er&s. 


The KALI Era 


lhe Kali era is used for calculating time in astronomical works and in 
aiamancs. its years are both *Caitrddi (luni-solar, beginning from Caitra) 
and Mesadi (Solar, beginning from Aries Ingress). The almanacs mention 
sometimes the current year of this era, sometimes the expired year and some¬ 
times both It is not met with very often in epigraphical records. This era 
is not at all used for civil purposes at present. Some almanacs in the Madras 
Presidency, however, state the year only according to Kali era. The year 
(expired) according to Kali era is obtained by adding 3179 to the Saka year. 


The SAPTARSI Era 

This era is at present in use in Kashmir ,; and the neighbourhood. It seems 
Y'fJ i n Kashmir, Muhan and some other parts at the time of 

Albiruni (Saka 952). The Raja-Tarorigin! has described all historical events 

I P-r err ^ S -i°‘ .^ e , ars t ^ s era - J^ e era * s sometimes known as the 
• La l* klk f Kala . (civil time) or the Sastra Kala, (scientific time). This 
system of measuring time originated in the supposition that the Saptarsi stars 
(the Great Bear) have motion, that they take 100 years to pass through one 
naksatra and that they revolve through the zodiac once in 2700 years ■ thus 
a cycle of 2700 years has been adopted for reckoning time. But in practice 
the century figure is usually left out. When 100 years are completed, the 
counting begins afresh as the first year, second, and so on. According to the 
astronomers m Kashmir, the Saptarsi era began from the first lunar day of the 
bright half of Caitra, in the current Kali year 27. In order therefore, to find 
the corresponding year of the Saka era, one has simply to add 46 to the Saptarsi 
year, neglecting the centuries ; and similarly if 24-25 added one gets the year 
according to Christian era. The “ Saptarsi ” years are Caitradi. Dr. **Kielhorn 

finds that the years m this system are ‘current’ and the months ‘purnimanta’ 
(full moon ending***). 


The VIKRAMA Era 

Th’s era is at present in use in Gujerat and the whole of northern India 
except Bengal. The people of these parts have migrated to other provinces 
but they have carried the use of the era with them. The year of this era is 
Laitradi in Northern India. (In other words, the Samvat begins from Caitra). 
the months are purnimanta. But in Gujerat the year is Kartikadi and the 

■ S v n * a j some P ar ^ s Kathiaw&d and Gujerat the Samvat 

^ 15 ^ a - aai ana ^he months are amanta. Prof .*** *Kielhorn has examined 

f begin ™ n g’ from Caitra ” : Kartikadi,, “ beginning from Kartik^T 
i lesaai, Beginning from Sun s entry into sidereal Aries ”. (R.V.V.) 

** Indian Antiquary, XX, page 149 ff XX. 

The amanta and purnimanta systems are discussed later on. 

**** Indian Antiquary, XX, p. 398 ff. 
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150 ancient inscriptions bearing dates of the Vikrama Samvat (year) 898 to 
1877 and has armed at the following conclusions (1) In the case of this 
era, the expired year is ordinarily m use. Sometimes * the current year is 
used. (2) In the beginning, the Yixrama era was Kartikadi, but it seems that 
owing to the increasing influence ot the Saka era, it gradually changed over 
to Caitradi reckoning oil the north side of the Narmada. In the fourteenth 
century of this era, both kinds of years, the Caitradi and the Kartikadi, could 
be met with in the same tracts of country, the Kartikadi type Deing more 
prominent. (3) The months in the ‘Kartikadi’ kina used to be both purnima- 
nta and amanta. The Caitradi year generally consisted of purnimanta 
months, but there does not appear to be any hard and fast rule followed in 
this respect. 

The era used to be called the Malaya era from 450 A.D. to 850 A.D. The 
earliest inscription containing the word Vikrama belongs to Vikrama Samvat 
898 ; but even in that inscription it is not clear if the word Yikrama has been 
used to indicate the name of King Yikrama. The earlifest reference of this 
type in clear terms is found in a poem written in Vikrama Samvat 1050. The 
Vikrama era is at present known as Vikrama Samvat or simply as Samvat. 
The word ‘Samvat’ is really the corrupt form (abbreviation) of the word, 
‘Samvatsara’ and it has been used indiscriminately in that sense in a number 
of words like Saka samvat, Simha samvat, Yaiabhisamvat etc. Some almanacs 
of Madras and the neighbouring regions give the current year of the Yikrama 
era along witfi that of the Saka era. For example, the year which is numbered 
as Saka 1818 m these parts is mentioned in those almanac^ as Saka year 1819, 
and Yikrama Samvat 1954. The Kartikadi Vikrama year is obtained by 
adding 134/135 to the Saka year, and the Caitradi Yikrama year by adding 135. 

The CHRISTIAN Era 

This era has come into vogue only since the establishment of the British 
rule in our country. The year of this era is Say ana Saur (tropical solar). 
It begins from the 1st of January. At present, the month of January begins 
in the ‘amanta Margaslrsa or Pausa**. But it used to begin in amanta Pausa 
or Magha before 1752 A.D. when the ‘New Style’ was adopted in^Englard. 
The year of tne Christian era is, obtained by'adding 78 or 79 to the Saka year. 

The Saka Era 

The astronomical Karana works use this era almost exclusively. It has 
lasted so long only because it has been espoused by astronomers ; otherwise 
it would have fallen into disuse long ago like the Gupta era, the reignal era 
of Sivajl and several such other eras. The era is, at,present, exclusively used 
for civil purposes in the whole of South India, except mTinnevelli and part of 
Malabar. It is used in addition to local eras in other parts of India. The 
year of this era is both lunar and solar. The solar year is used in the Tamil 
country and Bengal, and the lunar year is followed in other provinces. The 
lunar year is ‘Caitradi’ and the solar year is ‘Mesadi*. The (lunar) months 
of this year are purnimanta in the North and “amanta” in Soutn India. 


* But refer to the statement above regarding expired and current years. 

** The original gives here “ Pausha or Magh ”, which is probably a printer’s error. (R.V.V.) 
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The Cedi or Kalcuri Era 

This era is not in use at present. Prof. Kielhorn examining the dates con¬ 
tained in ten copper plates and other inscriptions of this era from 793 to 934, 
has come to the conclusion that the first lunar day of the bright half of Aivina, 
in the ‘Caitradi’ Vikrama Samvat 305, (i.e. gaka year 170 or 248-49 A. D.) 
is the first day of the first year of the Cedi era. Consequently years of this era 
are Asvm&di and they are used as current years and months are ‘purnimanta. 
The Saka year is obtained by adding 169-70 to the Cedi year, and the year of 
the Christian era , by adding 247-48 to it. The era was used by the Kalcuri 
kings, of Western and Central India, and it appears to have been in use in that, 
part oflndia in still earlier^ times. The author thinks that the first lunar day 
of the dark half of the purnimanta Alvina or the same day of the amanta 
Bhadrapada was the first day of the Cedi year. 

The Gupta Era 


This era is also not in use at present. Dr. Fleet has treated it at great length.* 
After examining the inscriptions from the year 163 to 386 of the Gupta 
era, he was led to conclude that its years are ‘current’, and Caitradi, 
the months are purnimanta and the epoch is Caitra !§ukla Pratipada of £aka 
242. When 241 is added to the Gupta year, one gets the 3aka year, and when 
319-20 is added, the corresponding year of the Christian era is obtained. The 
era was in use in Central India and Nepal, and was used by the Gupta kings. 

The Valabhi Era 

This is merely a continuation of the Gupta era with its name changed into 
Valabhi. It was introduced in Kathiawad in its fourth century, and at that 
time its year used to begin from Caitra. But the day of beginning receded 
five months when it was shifted to the preceding Kartika Sukla Pratipada. 

Its year is ‘current’ and Kartikadi. Its months are both ‘purnimanta’ 
aid amanta . If240-41 is added to the Valabhi’year, the Saka year is obtained 
and if 318-19 is added one gets the year of the Christian era. The inscriptions 
so far discovered which are dated in the Gupta and Valabhi era range from the 
year 82 to 945 of that era. 


HijrI Era 

This era originally belonged to Arabia. It was imported into this country 
under Muslim rule. The word ‘Hijra,’ means flight. Muhamnad the proph et 
fled from Mecca to Madina on Thursday night (Friday night according to 
Muslim reckoning), the first lunar day of the bright half of Sravana of Saka 
° n 622 A. D. Hence, this era is called the HijrI era ; and 

the date of flight is taken to be the date of its beginning. The months of this 
era, Muharram etc., are lunar ; and as it is not customary to insert an inter¬ 
calary month, the year is strictly lunar, consisting of 354 or 355 days ; and 
fHf 6 ’ advance of the year number of this era, compared with the advance 
ol the year number of any solar era, shows an increase of one, every 32 or 33 
solar years. 


Corpus Inscrip. Ind. Vol. Ill, Gupta Inscriptions. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX p. 376 ff. 
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The month begins on the first or second lunar day of the bright half, front the 
moment of the heliacal rising of the moon. Instead of numbering the days of the 
month as the first day, the second day etc. they call them as the first moon, the 
second moon, and so on. Such ‘moons’ (i.e„ days or dates) number 29 or 30 
during the month. The day of the week and the date begin from sunset. 
Hence, what is a Thursday night to us is a Friday night to the Mushms. 
During day time the name of the day is the same for both. 

The Bengali San 


This is in use in Bengal. Its year is solar and it begins from ‘Mesa Sam- 
kranti’ i. e. the Sun's entry into Aries. The names of the months are ^ lunar 
and they are Caitra, Vaisakha etc. The month which begins from ‘Mesa 
Samkranti is called Vaisakha (The same! month is called Caitra in Tamil 
country). The year 1300 9 f the Bengali san is equivalent to Saka year 1815 
and A. D. 1893-94. The Saka year is obtained by adding 515 to the Bengali 
year : and the A. D. year by adding 593-94. 


The Vilayati San 


This era is in use in parts of Bengal and chiefly in Orissa. Its year is solar . 
but the months have lunar names and the year begins on the Kanya (Virgo) 
Samkranti day. In Bengal, the month begins from the second or third day after 
the samkranti; but the month of the Vilayati San begins on the samkranti day 
itself*'. The $aka year is obtained by adding 514-15 to the Vilayati year and 
the A. D. year by adding 592-93. 

The Amli Era 

This era is thus described in Girisa Candra’s “Chronological Tables” : 
“The Amli commences from the birth of Indradyumna, Raja of Orissa , on Bha- 
drapada Sukla 12th, and each month commences from the moment when the 
Sun enters a new sign.” It appears that its months are solar, but the year is 
lunisolar. It is likely that the months also had been lunar. The Kanya 
Samkranti may occur on any day before or after the 12th lunar day in Bhadra- 
pada Sukla. The Vilayati and Amli Sans ane allied as they have the same 
epoch of reckoning and the same numerical designation. 

The • Fasali San 

This is the harvest year introduced by Akbar. Qriginally bearing the same 
number as the year of the Hijri era. But the Hijri year is striclty lunar (consisting 
of 354 days) while the Fasali year is solar. Because of this difference, the year 
numbers began to differ as time went on. The Fasali San was introduced m 
Northern India in the Hijri year 963 i\e. 1556 A. D. when Akbar ascended tha 
throne; and emperor Shahjahan introduced it s in South India in the Hijri year 
1046 ue. in 1636 A; D. In the beginning, the year was assigned the same num- 
her as the year of the Hijri era* which was 1046.But at that time, the Fasali 
year in Northern India was 1044. Hence, the Fasali year number in the Dec- 
can exceeded the year number int he north by 2. (It so happened because the 

* Warren writes in 1825 A. D. that “the Vilayati year is reckoned from the first of the 
, Krispa paksa in Caitra” (Kala Sankalita, Tables p. IX).. It may have been the practice at 
some places. 
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Hijri year is purely lunar). As the year beginnings were different in the two 
parts, an additional difference of some months occurred. As this year was 
purely official and had no connexion with religious affairs, the year beginnings 
appear to have been irregular. In Madras, this year originally used to com¬ 
mence on the first day of the solar month Adi (i.e, Karka or Cancel). In the 
year 1800 A. D. the British Government fixed the 13th of July as the permanent, 
initial date and later on in 1855, altered this to the 1 st of July. In parts of Bom¬ 
bay the Fa sail begins when the Sun enters the Mrga Nak?atra (at present on 
the 5th, 6th, or 7th of June). It is thus a solar year ; but its months, Muharram 
etc. are lunar. In northern India, the Fasall year generally begins from 
the 1st lunar day of the dark half of the ‘purnimanta’ Asvina. In other 
tbe ^ asab y ear that part luni-solar. In Bengal, the Fasall year 
1300 commenced in September 189.2 A. D. and in Southern India the Fasall 
year 1300 commenced m June or July of'1890 A. D. In Southern India the 
Saka year is obtained by adding 512-13 to the Fasali year and the A. D. year, 
byadffing 590-91. In Bengal, however, the Saka year is obtained by adding 
514-15 to the Fasali year and the A. D. year by adding 592-93. ' The year 
number of the Bengal Fasali, Vilayati and Amli Sans is the same for all days 
of the year except 18 days at the most. The Bengali San lags behind all these 
Sans only by 6 or 7 months. In fact, the Fasali San is the origin of the Bengali, 
Vilayati, Amli and Bengali Fasall Sans. It is clear that the variations in the 
year beginnings began to arise later. 


The Sur-san or Sahur-san 


This is sometimes known also as the Arabi-San. The Sur-san co nrrenced 
m the Hijri year 745 i.e., in 1344 A.D., and in the beginning, it was assigned 
* be num her as the Hijri year viz. 745. The Fasali San came into use in 
the Deccan 292 years after the Sur-san i.e. in the Hijri year 1046 and that 
year according to the Sur-san was 1037. Hence, a difference of 9 years occured 
between the Sursan and the Fasali San in the Deccan. The Sur-san was ex- 
tjensively used during the Maratha Supremacy. It is nine years behind the 
Fasall San mi use in the Bombay Presidency , but the two are similar in all other 
respects. The year of this San begins when the Sun enters the Mrga Naksatra. 
wu° •’ £ ^, ear * s so i ar 5 but its months, Muharrum etc. are lunar. 

-5“ 5 J 1- ? 2 addedt0 the Sur-san, one gets the Saka year, and when 599-600 
is added, the A. D. year is obtained. 


The Bengali, Vilayati and Amli are special varieties of the Fasall San 
prevalent m the north, and the northern Fasall, the southern Fasali and the 
Sur-san are special varieties of the Hijri era. 


i 

The Harsa Kala 


in me’in ISath*- f °^ ded b ? Harsavardhana, king of Kanauj. It was 
£ „ M + atht ^ a and Kanauj at the time of Alberuni. It is not now in use 

^ntur es 3 of e tbi?° PPe h and ° ther> > inscriptions.dated the first and second 
the vears are discovered in Nepal. In all those inscriptions 

the years are qualified only by the word ‘samvat’. The Saka year is obtained 
by^addmg 528 to the year of the Har§a era and the A. D. year by adding 606- 
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The Magi San. 

This era is current in the District of Chittagong. It is 45 years behind the 
Bengali year ; the two are very similar in other respects* ** . 

The Kollam Era or Paras urama Era 

The year of this era is kno wn as the Kollam Andu. Kollam means Western; 
and Andu means a year. The era is in use in Malabar from Mangalore to Kumari 
(Cape Comorin), and in the Tinnevelli district. Its year is Sidereal solar. 
The year begins from the Solar month of Kanni (i.e. Kanya or Virgo) in North 
Malabar and from the month of Cirigam (or Simha, Leo) in South -Malabar 
and Tinnevelli. The names of months prevalent in Malabar are the corrupt 
forms of the rasis. The years run in cyles of 1000 and the present cycle, is said to 
be the fourth. But in actual modern use the number has been allowed to run 
one over 100Q, the year number corresponding to &aka year 1818 being Kollam 
1072. The Saka year 747 was the first year of the Kollam era. The Kollam 
era does not appear to have been in use before this date. By adding 746-47 
to the Kollam year one gets the Saka year and by adding 824-25, the A. D. year 
is obtained. 


The NEVAR ERA 

This era was in use in Nepal up to Saka 1690. Its years are Kartikadi and 
the month samanta. The era is called the NEPALi ERA (in Sanskrit manus¬ 
cripts) and in copper plate and other inscriptions. The corresponding Sake 
year is obtained by adding 800/801 to the Nevar year, the corresponding A. EL 
year by adding 878/879 and the Kartikadi Vikrama Samvat by adding 935 to it. 

The CiLUKYA ERA 

The Calukya king VIKRAMAD1TOA Tribhuvana Malla^instituted this era 
about the Saka year 998. It seems to have ceased after Vijala Kalacuri defeated 
the Eastern Calukyasin Saka 1084. The system of months and pak§as in thi& 
era is similar to that in Maharastra. It is not, however, known for certain 
its year actually used to begin. The equivalent Saka year is obtained by adding 
997/998 to its year and the A. D. year by adding 1075/76. 

The SIMHA SAMVAT 


This era was in use in Kathiawad and Gujerat. Inscriptions bearing Samvat 
numbers 32, 93, 96, 151 of the Simha era have been found.***The author is 
inclined to infer from them that its year is luni-solar and current. The months 
are amanta but in one instance they seem to be ‘Purnimanta.’ The year is most 
probably Asadhadi. It is certainly neither Kartikadi^ nor Caitradi. By 
adding 035/36’to the year of the Simha era onegetsthe Saka year, by adding 
1113/14—the A. D. year and by adding 1170 the ‘Asadhadi’ Vikrama Sambat. 

* Chronological Tables for A. D. 1764-1900 by Girisa Candra. 

** The name. Tribhuvana Malla, has been added on the authority of the Indian Cahn- 
ar by Sewell and Diksit. (R. V. V.). 

*** Indian Antiquary Vol. XVIII, XIX. 

1 D.G.O./69 1S 
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This era is current in Tirhut and Mithila but always along with the Saka or 
Vikrama era. There is a difference of opinion as to its epoch. Colebrooke 
(1796 A. D.) makes its first year correspond with 1105 A. D.; Buchanan (1810 
A. D.) fixes it as 1105 or 1106 A. D.; Tirhut almanacs, however, for the years 
between 1776 and 1880 A. D., show that it corresponds with 1108 or 1109 
A. D. Buchanan states that the year begins on the first day following the full- 
moon day of Asadha that is on the first lunar day of the dark half of the ‘purni- 
manta’ Sravana, while Rajendralal Mitra (1878 A. D.) and General Cunning- 
ham assert that it begins on the first lunar day* of the dark half of (purni- 
manta) Magha. Dr. Kielhorn, examining six inscriptions dated in this era, 
from 1194 to 1551 A. D. concludes** that the year of the era is Kartikadi, that 
the months are amanta and that its first year corresponds with Saka 1040-41. 
This conclusion is supported by ABUL FAZAL'S statement in the Akbamama. 
Accordingly, the Saka year is obtained by adding 1040-41 to the year of this 
era,the A. D. year by adding 1118-19 and the ‘Kartikadi’ Vikrama Samvat 
by adding 1175. 


The ILAHX ERA 

This was established by the emperor Akbar. It is also known as the ‘ Akbar 
Ban’. It dates from his accession, which took place on Friday, the 2nd day of 
the month of Rabi-us-sani, in Hijrl year 963, i.e. 14th February, 1556, A. D. 
Saka 1477.*** This era employed extensively is found on the coins of Akbar 
and Jahangir, and appears to have fallen into disuse in the reign of Shah-Jahan. 
Its year is solar. Abul Fazal remarks, “The days and months of this era are 
both natural solar (Savana) without any intercalations. The names of the 
months and days correspond with the ancient Persian. The months have 29 
or 30 days each. There are no weeks, the whole 30 days being distin¬ 
guished by different names. Some months consist of 32 daysf”. Here the 
lengths of the months are said to be “from 29 to 30 days each”; but in the old 
Persian calendar they had 30 days each. The names of the months in this 
era, Farwardin etc, are the same as those of the Persian months given in 
our almanacs at present. The Saka year is obtained by adding 1476-77 to the 
Ilahl year and the A. D. year by adding 1555-56 to it. 

The RAJASAKA OR RAJYABHISEKA ERA 

This was established by Sivajl , the founder of the Maratha kingdom and 
commenced on the day of his accession to the throne, that is on the 13th 

* This much information is from Cunningham’s “Indian Eras” 

** Indian Antiquary, XIX, p. 7 ff. 

a u r* Cunningham has recorded the initial dates of 50 years of Akbar’s era as given by 
1 lit ? Indi ? n Eras,, page 225). The first day of the very first year in it, is given as 
tnei/th date of Rabt-ul-akhir (Tuesday, lOthJVtarch); and the first days of the subsequent 
years are found to be occurring about 10tfi March, according to Old Style, that is on the 
Vernal Equmox day. Thus the first day of the Akbarl era used to fall about the 21st March 
of the New Style. 

Although Akbar ascended the throne on the second day of Rabi-ul-akhir, the co mmo n 
cement 01 the era was purposely postponed by 25 days. This shows that it was Akbar’s in¬ 
tention to start the year on the equinoctial day, that is on the day when the night and day arc 
equal (the day of Sayana Aries Ingress). 

t Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Useful Tables, II. p. 171. 
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3unar day of the bright half of Jyaistha in the Samvatsara named Ananda, gak* 
1596 The denominating number of the year changes on the above lunar 
dav In other respects it is the same as the southern lum-solar amanta halea 
years. The Saka year is obtained by adding 1595-96 to the year of this era and 
the A. D. year by adding 1673-74*. 

The subioined table gives at a glance the differences in the year numbers of 
all eras-current as well as obsolete. Of these, the Kali year, however, is giv n 
in two ways, current and expired. The year numbers of other eras have, in 
fact no differentiation between current and expired. The figures relating to 
them have been given in this table on the assumption that they represent the 
number actually assigned to the year in most parts of the country. The com¬ 
mencing month or the day in the case of each era is given m brackets under me 
name of the era. 1 he lunar months indicated m them are amanta moon ending.. 


Kali 

(Caitra, Mesa) 


Saptarsi 

(Caitra) 


Vikrama 


(Caitra) 


(As a c, ha) 

(Kartika) 


Christian 

(January) 


Saka 

(Caitra, 

Mesa) 


Expired 4979 
Current 4980 


4954 


1935 


1934 


1878 


1880 


, Cedi 

(Bhadra. K, 1) 

Gupta 

Valabhi 

(Kartika) 

Gupta 

(Caitra) 

Hijrl Fasali 

Deccan 

(Muharram) (Mrg, July) 

Fasali 
Bengali 
(Bhadra. K. 1 

1630 

* 1559 

1559 

1295 

1287 

1285 

Vilaytl Amll 

(Kanya) (BhiS. 12) 

Bengali 

Arba Stir 
(Mrg) 

Harsa 

Magi Kollam 

(Meaa) (Sirnha, Kanya.) 

1285 1285 

1285 

1278 

1272 

1240 

1053 

Nepal 

(Nevar) 

(Kartika) 

Calukya 

Simha 

(Asadha) 

Laksmanasena 

(Kartika) 

, liabl 
(Akbari) 
(Sayana 
Mesa) 

Srvaji 

Raj Saka 
(Jyaistha 

S. 131 

S99 

802 

764 

759 

323 

204 

% 


*Ih the above discussion, rules for finding the year of an advanced (earlier) 
era bv adding certain numbers to the shorter (later) era have been given, in some 
cases, two additive figures have been given. The following rule should be 
observed with regard to them :— 


When the day in question is one occurring after the first day of the year of 
the later era but occurring before that of the earlier era add the first of the two 
nnmherq otherwise add the second. Examples:—(1) .sravana S. 1, Saka 
1801— Sravana S 1, Kartikadi Vikrama Samvat 1935, Asadhadi Vikrania 
SamvM 1936 A D 1879 (2) Magha S. 1, Saka 1801=Magha S. 1, Asadhadi 
nnd Kartikadi’ VikTarna Samvat. 1936, A. D. 1880 (3) Sravana S 1, Deccan 
Fasali San 1289 =--Sravana S. 1, Saka 180!, A. D. 1879 (4) Caitra K. 30, Fasali 
289=Caitra K. 30 Saka 1802, A. D. 1880. 


18a 
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of the ! hrSh!h? 1 if e ^f th ?’ y > ar n <5 each era on Saturd ay, the 11th lunar day 

otthe bright half of Caitra, Saka 1800, i.e. 13th April, 1878 A. D. The name 

system TnTvikrtl tltohfl*^ h l dh ^ ( 12th ) accordisg to luni-solar 
system and ViKrti (24th) according to the Jovian system. The Mesa Sam- 

9th "l nnar S rl dere f 1 ^ In | ress) had occurred very recently on Thursday, the 

SakavS? b? y th°5sS a f aS - at 10 , sh ^ is past midflj g llt ’ and the Kali year and 
L n?hlrs J measure ’ had begun, at some places, on the same day 

at others, on the next day, or on the third day, that is on Saturday, Caitra S 

r In i a l a maT lf cs, i t was , the 11 th lu nar day according to the lunar measure! 

p as tbe first day of the Saura or solar Vaisakha (or Mesa) of the 
Saka and the Bengali San and the 26th day of the Caitra of the Fasali San It 
was the third day of Saura Vaisakha of the VilSyatt and A^I Sans S Orissa I 
was the second day of the Saura Caitra i.e. Mesa in the Tamil (i.e. the DravidianV 

vem She North S andS d d ?h m‘ i*!'®° Ut f ofMe?a of the Kollam^ParaSurama)- 
? 5- i N oHhandSouth Malabar. It was the 9th moon (day) of the month 

slm in ou? prorince abl ' US '' San,) ofthc HijrIeraa "d of the Fasali and Stir 


THE LUNAR AND SOLAR MEASURES 

the ^olar S ° t { ie . USC of . thc tw ° ^sterns of years, viz, the lunar and 

Ihe Uthi ° f rf rehglous r,tes »" d festivals have some connexion with 

kramis^r^ellted'to , 1 " nar , measure - The ceremonies associated with Sam- 
f R related tp tlic solar measure. The years Prabhava, etc originated 

measure ; H ? ne '- cannot be stated definitely that a® parti¬ 
cular kind of measure alone is in use among our people. In some territories 

?n Bm,«l mi;8S ' <rC 1S m05tI k“ “C while in others, the lunar measure! 

f yC f 'V," “ se ; The f'tnfnac for Saka 1809 compiled by 
Jwalapati Siddhanta and published at Madras, remarks “In these parts the lunar- 

°/^ acalam Hl s * 1 found this almanac with a Tailanga 
Brahmana residing atNellore, the north of Madras, who told me that the lunar 
measure was m vogue in his part of the country. It appears from this and from 

thfinfoi^f ? tllC Mad ras Presidency that the author procured 
Sr* the ^rmation personally gathered from the people of di- 

Co™^trv vr C1 ? pu . r P° ses ’ that the solar measure is in use in the Tamil 
o.r^ nfTn f H? B Presidency ^ Malabar and in Bengal; and that in other 

P Y tS Pf ^ i’u he lu ^ ar measure w m use for civil purposes. The measures 
recommended, by scriptures are followed for religious functions Thcault 

Sater'on 8 *° m ° nths of th,s system and their beginning will be considered 


BEGINNING OF YEAR 

The year began from the month of Madhu in the advent of the snrina 

of Ya J ur , vcda and l at er on, throughout the Vedic period® 
The month of Madhu received the name Caitra at the end of the Vedic period. 

and PP fi?m fr AriU ^’ desc J‘ lbin g the year-long sacrifice (page 28 of Part I) 

and from other quotations (pages 29 and 30 of Part I) that theY 

year began with the Citra full-moon day, (full-moon day of Caitra or 

It 1 <1 f y 3afk with the Pbaiguni full-nJon day (i.e on 

the 15th lunar day of Phalguna S. or the 1 st lunar day of the dark half) and in 

some cases on the 8th lunar day of the dark half of (ekastaka of)‘amant? 
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on ® quotation Phalguna is said to be the ‘mouth’ i e the first 
mbnth (pag 5 131 r° f PartI) ’ lf this p halguna be a PurnirndHtl 

the £ 16 dark , half of ‘hmSht*’ Migha would be 

nfPhau beginning. If it be amanta then the 1st lunar day Of the bright half 
«f Phalguna would be the year beginning. It is also lilfely thit at time 

not y howe“r e cauid at the be | mnm « ° f •purflimiintsi- Phu 5 a; the month was 
'vlJ-f f er ? Caild the l au ?a then (page 134 of Part T t In th* 
Vedanga Jyotisa period, the year used to begin With the month of" ‘amanta’ 

times usetft^beefni C w- be cited aIso t0 show that the year in the Mahabharata 

thTnnportance o? even f then ’ the Terences from Sutras show 

importance ot the year beginning from Caitra in the ‘Vedahea’ nerinrf 

th U eir n Xks eilher from Ih 1 " ^ astronomers be S in calculations" 

tL i? W i th from the lmtlal m °ment of the solar year or from that of 

mned m t w r , y T.’- aCC ° rd l n * ,0 their “nvenience. CaZ ,& Dmvrnta h^s 

solar* ylartetr “/work'fr™,*e beginning of the luni- 

insi e the da v ofr iV^ thl l cintama ? 1 he adopted the solar year bcginn- 

the solar vear Lo ™ J Ing ^ SS as the year h ^nning. In the cafe of 

moment of mean Anvl f ° f the aatbors of astronomical works adopt the 

IngSss as the vea^hpLt 11 ^ 655 A WhlCh S ° me adopt that of the true Aries 
ingress as tlieyear beginning. Again, m the case of the lunisolar vear the 

iSZ g oS coincide, with the first moment of The tot 

srmrke—nn Ihf 1 ^ 18 made , to COInclde with some moment-generally 

sunsefiscrointotLtX-r “* m ° mCnt ° f ” idni S ht 


According to Dharmasastras, the 
ning of Caitra. 


year beginning coincides with the begin- 


1 ] T et US cons i der beginning of the ordinary or civil year It is need 
less to say that as religion and practical life are intimately connected the initial 

E? of the J WO kl ? ds of ^ also have a close relation. In maiy parts of 

J adia h t n yCar hGgl ? S hom Caitra - Where ^e Saka era and reckon^g are in 

°S. e ’ l f e tn yea xr begm i fr0m the Caitra ^akla Pratipada. In provinces 
north of the Narmada, other than Bengal, the Vikrama era lunar 

measure and purmmanta months are in use. Even then the year begins on 
he 1st lunar day of the bright half of Caitra. In Bengal, the Saka era and 

kha ;°i a f mea +I! re are m USe ‘ There the year begins from the Saura Vaisa- 
ha i e. from the moment of true Mesa Ingress ; but the importance of the 

b«n ^ W half ° f , the lunar month of Caitra P appeam ,o hive 

een recognized. Similarly, the solar measure is in use in the Tamil Country 

The year there begins from the moment of true Mesa Ingress : stT the imnof: 

tance of the first lunar day of the lunar Caitra Sukla seems to be maintained. 

in 1° be a di ? erence of °Pim°n as to whether the year is to begin 

i » Scalar mo P nth Per C “ t ™ ° r that ° f the intCTCalar > 

At those places where the year is made to begin from the Mesa Inerea* 
it is begun at present from th e moment of the true Mesa Ingress; but formerly* 

r/4 jiiaassir in * hich - 
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it seems that it used to begin from the mean Ingress*, because that has im¬ 
portance in astronomical works. -'The Bkdswctikarana (Saka 1021) has adopted 
the moment of true Mesa Ingress as the epoch. No other work before it had 
adopted the true Ingress for its epoch. Several instances are found from 
criptions, dated later than Saka 1083, in Malabar, which showthat the month 
used to begin at the moment of the true Ingress. ** S npati (Saka 961) con¬ 
demns the mean intercalary month and recommends observance of the true 
inter calary month. It shows that before Saka 1000, even for civil purposes, the- 
year may have been taken as beginning from mean Mesa Ingress, and the tme- 
Ingress may have come into use later on. 

The question as to what moment of the month of Caitra or Me§a, 
the beginning of the year, will be considered,while discussing the month la er . 

months other than Caitra or Mesa. Let us. 


The year may also begin in 
consider this question. 

The year of the Vikrama Samvat begins on Kdrtika Sukla Pratipada m 
some parts of Gujerat and in Southern India, the author has an.atemuuy»ith f 

him for the Saka year 1810 (i.e. 1888-8? A. D , Pushed a ‘ ffa™ ttaf 
gives the Vikrama Samvat 1945 as beginning from Asadha which me s , ™it 

the Samvat year 1945 started from the_^kla^ 


nivat jlcvi. twi —-- x , 

1810. A well-known merchant from Kathiawad, resiamg at Bar si, i 

in Saka 1810 that for the purpose^ mamtaimng ^ % 0U ^± r f,^J n 


author in Saka 1810 that for the purpose/H 

practical purposes they change the Samvat year from the first tom- day of, 
Asadha Sukla half, in such cities as Rajkot, Jamnagar, Mm vi, Jankara, 
Khambhalia, etc. which are situated m the ^^r distnct, and m bes hke ^ 
Amreli, Damnagar, Jetpur, etc., that is, m aim os. u.e »ho, ■ n , r • ’ 

and accordingly it was found from the icll ^; s /. eCL f ! t vcd t ^; dav c f 

those parts that the Samvai 1944 changed to h45 after th hulirarum 

Asadha Sukla. Dr.. Fleet also observes m his Corpus Ascriptions m 
Vol. Ill, that the Malar Samvat begins from Asadna. }n oaka 1810 ^t 
met at Barsi some merchants from Idar, who told hnn that m y 

100 miles of their place, the Samvat begins from the 2nd lunar da ? °* * he f d ?£ 
t half of ‘amanta’ Asadha. The Fasali San begins from the fi rst lunar day ofthe. 
dark half of ‘purnimanta’ Asvina (i.e., ‘amanta Bbadrapada) m 
some parts of Northern India. In Orissa, the year begins from 
day of the bright half of Bhadrapada (page 255). It a PP ca l s t ^ t n J^ k 
and Mithila, the Laksmana Sena era begins from tne first lunar day of tie dar 
half of ‘purnimanta 4 Sravana or Magha, which corresponds to amanta Asadft . 

or Pausa. 

From the almanacs printed at Cochin and Trivandrum and from other in¬ 
formation, it is learnt that in South Malabar and Tinne\elly y ^alimf 
the moment of the Sun’s entry into Leo. From the almanacs printed at . Calicut 
and Mangalore and from other sources of informations it is found that 
Malabar, the year begins from the Konya (Virgo) saqikmnti^ ^Jf a f as P ^ $ 
sidency the Fasali year used to begin with the month of Ka rka , _ ■ ’ 

* The mean Mesa Ingress takes place 

the moments of the two is known as sodhya (subtrahend). 1 s y . 

i n different works. According to Aryabhata I. it is equal to 2 days g . P- 
according to modern S. S. it is 2 d 10-14-30. 

.** Indian Antiquary, XXV, p. 53 ff. 
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made to begin on the 13th of July and at present it begins from the 1st of July. 
In Maharastra, the Fasali year begins with the Mrga naksatra. In Orissa, the 
year of the Vilayatl San begins from Kany& Samkranti. 


We have so far reviewed the system in use at present. Let us now see the 
system prevalent in by-gone days. None of our astronomical or other works 
have either given the history of the first month of the year or discussed the 
matter or given any decisions. Hence it has become difficult to know the 
history of this question at present, ^ivaji’s coronation era used to begin from 
the 13th lunar day of the bright half of Jyaistha. The Akbarl San used to 
begin with the tropical Mesa samkranti that is the vernal equinox day. Ac¬ 
cording to Kielhorn, the Cedi era began in Asvina. Albiruni has given 
very valuable information on this point. He writes : 

“ The astronomers who use the Saka era, begin the year with the month Caitr ay 
whilst the inhabitants of Kanir, which is conterminous with Kashmir, begin it 
with the month Bhadrapada. 

All the people who inhabit the country between Eardari and Marigala: 

begin the year with the month Kartika.The people living in the country of 

Nlrahara, behind Marigala, as far as the utmost frontiers of Takesar and 

Lohavar begin the year with the month Margaslrsa.The people ot Lan- 

baga, i.e. Lamghan, follow their example. I have beer* told by the people ot 
Multan that this system is peculiar to the people of Sindh and Kanoj, and that 
they used to begin the year with the new moon of Margaslrsa, but that the people 
of Multan only a few years ago had given up this system, and had adopted the 
system of the people of Kashmir ; and followed their example m beginning the 
year with the new moon of Caitra.”* 


According to the amdnta lunar measure the year beginnings are as follows : 

(1) The beginning of the month of Madhu(The 1st lunar day of the bright ha 
of Caitra (2) the 1st lunar day of the dark half of Caitra, (3) the 13th lunar day 
Jyaistha Sukla. (4) The 1st lunar day of the bright half, and first and second 
lunar days of the dark half of Asadha (5) th^ 1st and 12th days o h* 2 
half and the 1st day of the dark half of Bhadrapada. , (6) Perhaps the 1st lunar 
day of Asvina Sukla (7) the 1 st lunar day of Kartika Sukla and ihat of the dark 
half of ‘amanta’ Kartika (8) the 1st lunar day of Margasirsa Sukla (i.e. begmmng 
of the month of Margaslrsa), or perhaps, the 1st lunar day of the daik hall ot 
Margaslrsa (i.e. the beginning of the month of purpimanta Pausa), f 

first lunar day of the dark half of pausa, (10) the 1st day of the bright half o 
Maghaand perhaps the first day of the dark half of Magha (i.e. the_beginning 
of the ‘purnimanta’ Phalguna), the 8th day of the dark ha.f of Magha and 
(11) sometimes the 1st lunar days of the fright and dark halves of 
According to the Nirayana solar measure the year beginnings are .—(1) Me?a 
Ingress (2) the Mrga naksatra (approximately the 25th day of the month o 
Vrsabha) (3) Sun’s Ingress into Karka, Simha and Kanya. These occur res¬ 
pectively in the amanta lunar months of Caitra, Jyaistha (sometimes Vaisakha, 
Asadha! Sravana, and Bhadrapada.) By the tropical (Sayana) solar measure 
the first point of Aries and the 1st day of July (approximately the 11th day 
of the tropical Cancer Ingress) marked the year beginnings._ 


* Albirinjl’s India, Vol II. p 8 
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Let us now see when and where these year-beginnings were or are in use. 
The beginning of Madhu or Caitra in the spring season is regarded as the 
beginning of the year by Srutis, Vedangas, Smrtis, Puranas, works on astronomy 
and the modern and ancient works on Dharmasastra. Copper plate and other 
inscriptions of Gupta-Kings during the period from 156 to 209 of Gupta 
era, Saka 397 to 450, have been discovered. All astronomical references in 
them can be verified when the year is taken to begin from the beginning of 
Caitra.* At one time the Guptas enjoyed suzerainty over most of Northern 
India. Beruni has written (Saka 952) that the beginning of Caitra marked 
the beginning of the year. In short, this year beginning has been universally 
recognized at all times and in all places. Even when this year beginning 
was in use, there had been and still are other year beginnings at some places 
and at some times. The first day of the dark half of Caitra, which always 
occurred in the spring season, appears to have been regarded as the year- 
beginning by the purnimanta scheme at some places during part of the Vedic 
period. In Bengal, the year begins at the beginning of the solar month of 
Vaisakha i.e. at the beginning of Mesa. Its antiquity cannot be ascertained. 
It is, however, recorded in the works on Dharmasastra by JImutavahana 
current in Bengal; and this JImutavahana appears to have lived about Saka 
1014.** The Bhasvatikctrana (Saka 1021) which was compiled in the holy 
city of Jagannatha makes the year beginning coincide with the Me§a Sam- 
kranti. Again the same, that is, the beginning of the solar Caitra, is taken 
to be the year beginning in Tamil region; and it is also not known how ancient 
the practice is. But copper plates and other inscriptions belonging to the 
12th century of the Saka era_ have been found*** in those parts, which refer 
to the solar months. The Arya-siddhanta is in use in that region. This 
year beginning may have been as old as that work (Saka 421). fhe sun enters 
Mrga naksatra in the month of Jyaistha and sometimes in Vaisakha._ This 
is the time of the year beginning of the Sur San and the rasa'll San in Maharastra 
and the adjoining territories. This has been in vogue from Saka year 1266 
(1344 A.D.). This accords the seasonal year. The New year’s Day following 
the 13th lunar day of bright half of Jyaistha has a personal association, since 
it is the first day of the regular year of SivTjl. The year begins on the 1st 
lunar day of bright half of Asadha in use in Kathiawad and the practice is at 
least as old as the Simha Samvat, (Saka 1036). Similarly choice of the 2nd 
lunar day of the dark half of Asadha appears to be equally old. The 1st 
lunar day of the dark half of Asadha as the year-beginning connected with 
the Laksmana Sena era, in Tirhut and Mithila may have come into_ use some 
time after 6aka 1041. Although all the three year-beginnings in Asadha are 
connected with tithis, still they are essentially seasonal since they arc 
clearly related to the beginning of rains. The Fasall San formerly used to begin 
with the beginning of Karka ■ that is, in Asadha" in the Madras Presidency; 
but at present, under Government orders it begins from the 1st July (in Jyaistha 
or Asadha). This also is seasonal. Now-a-days the Official Revenue year 
begins in August in our province. (The official year begins also in April. 
The civil year begining in January is now current^ everywhere.) In Malabar ^ 
the year begins at the beginning of Simha (in Sravana) and that of Kanya 
(Bhadrapada). The practice may be as ancient as the Kollam era (Saka 
747). In Bengal the year begins at the beginning of ‘ Kanya \ This is 
associated with the Fasall San and has come into use from Akbar's time. In 

* Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction. 

**See Chapter on ‘M&satatva’ in the work entitled, Kalatatvar'neccna■ 

*** See my Indian Calendar, p. 89. 
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Albirum's time, the year used to commence in Bhadrapada in the vicinity of 
Kashmir. The 12th day of the bright half of Bhadrapada has a personal 
association in Orissa in regard to the new year. The first day of the Cedi 
year probably used to fall on the 1st lunar day of the dark half of Bhadrapada. 
It may as well have been the 1st day of the bright half of ASvina. Copper 
plate inscriptions from the Cedi year 793 (Saka year 962) have been found 
and the practice may be reaching as far back as that year. The choice of 
Kartika as the year-beginning appears to be very ancient. Bhatotpala’s 
commentary on the Brhatsamhita contains some quotations from earlier 
authors of the Samhitas, wherein there are stray references of all the months; 
in the course of these, Kartika has been mentioned as the first month of the 
year at certain places. In the Surya Siddhanta also it has been spoken of 
as the first month. It appears to have been in vogue in Northern India from 
the date of Vikrama era. A number of copper plates and other inscriptions 
from the Vikrama year 898 onwards nave been found in Northern India in 
which the Vikrama Samvat has been mentioned as commencing from Kartika. 
At the time of Albirunl, the Vikrama year was Kartikadi. Even in Nepal, 
the Kartikadi year was current till 1748 A.D. At present it is confined only 
to Gujerat. The month of Kartika got the first place in the order of months 
because Krttika was regarded as the first naksatra. Even the years beginning 
from Margasirsa appears to have some connection with Krttikas. Apparently 
that month was regarded as the first which began on the day following the full 
raoon with Krttikas, the first naksatra, but the month was named Margasirsa 
since it would end with the full moon near the Mrgaslrsa star. The months 
referred.to in the Mahabharata are Margasirsadi and not Kartikadi. This 
shows that the system of reckoning months from Margasirsa is more ancient 
than the Kartika-system. It must have been in use as far back as 2000 B.S. 
At the time of Alberuni, Margasirsa was the year-beginning in many regions. 
It is not in use now. Considering the name Agrahayani applied to Mrga- 
sirsa, it appears that when that star was the first naksatra about 4000B.S., 
they used to begin the year from the day following the fuli moon near that nak¬ 
satra. Had the system of naming months as Pausa, etc., been in existence, the 
first month of the year would have been called Pausa. But it was not existent; 
and hence, no reference to the names Pausa, etc., is found anywhere. Its 
absence is one of the proofs to show that the names Caitra, etc., came into use 
after Krttika became the first naksatra. The first lunar day of the dark half 
of Pausa may have been the first day of the year of the Laksmanasena era some 
time in Bengal. The beginning of the year is recorded in the Vedanga Jyotisa 
as coinciding with the beginning of Magha. It seems that it was not in use 
m wide areas for a long time. The year-beginning referred to in the quotation 
“Phalguna is the first month of the year” (page 131 of Part I) must have been the 
first lunar day of the dark half of Magha or that of the bright half of Phalguna. 
This was probably meant for restricted use. The 8th lunar day of the dark 
half of Magha (Ekastaka) as the year beginning seems to be likewise restricted 
in use, for it has not been prescribed as the first day of the year-long sacrifice, 
[All Mimamsakas believe that the anuvak relating to the year-long sacrifice 
has been construed by Jaimini as directing that the sacrifice should begun 
4 days before the full moon day of Magha.] The same thing is corroborated 
from the fact that Asvalayana has recommended the full moon of Phalguna 
or Caitra (page 136 of Part I) for commencing the sacrifice. The Phalguni full 
moon day has been recommended as the year beginning because of its asso¬ 
ciation with Spring (page 136 of Part I). It is, however, already pointed out 
before (pagel37 of Part I) that in the Vedic period, the equinox did not 
occur in Phalguna. 
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or Jther with W ^ TP th whlch was not associated, at some time, 
the h ??T ng ° f the year ' But of a11 the months, Caitra hu. 

iomparatfvelv SJr ?c thC - ^ be R nnmg ’ Kanita and Marga6lr§a have got 
can claim m, y ,® sser assoaaUon WIt b it=. still it is fairly strong. Bhadrapada 

and PhSi h ha SS ’ y i 3t 15 C ,°T idCrabJc - Jyai: P ha ’ Asadha, Bavaria, Magha 
have sliglfter stdL^ ° nly & * 1Sht rdati ° n With 3t While Vai * akha and Asvma 

their ML^erlying^ause. 68 ° f year ' be S innin8s des ™bed above have seasons as 

in the^amfw bC in i he P t st and there are even now different year-beginnings- 
have th. s ? dlvf f th6 u Same time * For ^stance, in our province, we. 
half of Csit« y L d ff y car -bcginnmgs like the 1st lunar day of the bright 

jlnuarveto th \ first lunar day of the bri 8 ht haIf of Kartika, 

y’ ' eac h province there are at least two year beginnings. 

First Point of the Zodiac 

r] ,i^ 0 ^f 8 °ing discussion does not show that the year beginning in a parti- 

be-ins" from previ ° us moirJl dually. The cycle of naksatras. 

i' f r ih i *' bC Kr i nk ‘ 1S acc01 'ding to the Veddftgas. One may naturally 
oKreckonin^s^cV 1 ?! 1U ? nak - atra before the Krttikas. But no such system 
like the JK— t y / oulld to have heen in use. . Astronomical works. 
Vedif nr £“'t?“' as 8 lVi : Asvim as me iirst naksatra. It was not so in the 

cycle bLZ fr ga \^ 0t ^Z Peri ? ds - Accordin § tc tbe Vedanga Jyotisa, the 
kas one? the frkok ^ anl5! , as 7 Accordin S «° the Mahabharata, Sravana 
of tbe nak^tri ■" which meaTls that these two stood at the head 

reVa-ded m 3 2 the V f daAga P eriod i a nd in that period, Krttika also was 
wa g s related ^ St Da ^ atra * TIle Parity of M-ga, Krttika and Asrini 

to Staer soE. ° r S vemal e,UinOX and ,hat 0f Dhan, ' 5 * ha and s ' ra ™W, 

a P p * ar t0 a tradition that the leadership of the naksatra- 
ycie should successively pass on to each preceding naksatra. 

JOVIAN YEAR 
Samvatsara 

is SS& d “ , ,he “S 6 ° f year - Bat th «e- 

term Samvatsara is ^ to 60 >™“* “ older. The 

from Jupiter’s movement nndtw *1 ] ,2‘ These samva ^aras originated 
Jovian years. They must have come into tbey are . caIled Jupiter’s years or' 
takes about 12 years for on- revolution m 1 ” 2, u ft *l r “ known that Jupiter 
by the sun to make a comni/m r ^ tbrou § h the zodiac - The time taken 
of this period is called a nfilmh Tli' 8 knowa as year, while the 12th part 
system of naming the neriod f Fodowin g the same line of reasoning, the 
and its 12th l Jovian month m on t e h revo ' ut '™ of Jupiter as Jovian^year 
lunar months derived their names Caitra f rSt C ?iT e into V se ' Just as tbe 
naksatras, Jovian months too must hnv* dj* tbe nio0n ’ s position in the 
with which Jupiter was every £?^ ^ 
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vanishes for some days in the light of the Sun owing to its proximity with the; 
Sun. These Jovian months are, in fact, nothing but solar years; and that is 
whv the years came to be called Caitra Samvatsara, Vaisakha Samvatsara and 
so on. The twelve year cycle is a convenient means for measuring the number 
of years. This twelve year cycle is of two kinds. In one, the Samvatsara 
receives its name from Jupiter’s (heliacal) rise; let this system be called 
“Udayapaddhati” (the rise system). About 400 days elapse between two 
consecutive (heliacal) rises of Jupiter and during the period of one revolution, 
that is, in 12 years, Jupiter rises (heliacally) 11 times and one samvatsara is, 
therefore, suppressed. This system is somewhat inconvenient. Hence, 
when Jupiter’s mean motion was correctly known, astronomers decided to 
call that period Jovian year, in which it passes through one-twelfth part or 
one sign of the zodiac. By this system, no samvatsara is suppressed during 
12 years. Let us call this system the mean sign system (Madhyama-Rasi- 
paddhati). It is not so natural and easy to know the time Jupiter taxes to 
pass through one sign by mean motion, as it is required to see and know the 
actual' rise of Jupiter. It appears from this that the Udayapaddhati must 
have been the original* system. References from the Mahabharata indicate 
that it may have been in use before 500 B.S. The Caitradi samvatsaras are 
not known in our province, but the Candra Pancanga of the Marwaris states 
the name of the Samvatsara, such as Caitra Samvatsara, etc., as calculated 
by the mean sign-system. Similarly, in Madras Presidency, the lelugu 
almanacs of the lunar system give the names of samvatsaras according to the 
‘ Udava-paddhati Among the several’ anment inscriptions. on stones and 
copper plates that have been found so far there are five belonging to the period 
from Saka 397 to 450 when the Guptas were in power. These inscriptions 
bear witness to the use of Caitra and other Samvatsaras. (It has been proved 
that the samvatsaras have been calculated by the ‘Udaya system.) Similarly 
two inscriptions, belonging to the king Mrgavarma of Kadamba dynasty 
of South India have been found which refer to such samvatsaras. 

SIXTY SAMVATSARAS 

The Vedanga Jyotisa refers to a yuga consisting of five years. Apparently 
this led to the conception of an analogous period (yuga) consisting ol live 
Jovian years. This cycle naturally consisted of about 60 years, and its years, 
(samvatsaras) were named Prabhava, etc. Thus came into existence the eye e 
of six tv years. It must, of course, have originated after the twelve year cycle. 
It is more convenient for counting the number of years. In the beginning, 
the samvatsara in this cycle also used to be reckoned from the (heliacal) rises 
of Jupiter • but later on the system was abandoned and replaced by that ol 
calculating the years from the time taken by Jupiter to pass through a sign 
by mean motion. According to the Surya Siddhanta, Jupiter takesf approxi¬ 
mately 361 d —lgh—36 p to cross one zodiacal sign. This length ot the JoV1 ^ 
year is somewhat less than that of the solar year. Hence, there occur 86 
Jovian years during a period of 85 solar years which necessitates the suppression 
of one Jovian year. It is similarly evident that the Samvatsara may begin 
at any moment during the year. The Jovian samvatsara has another system 
of reckoning in which no samvatsara is s uppressed, which virtually amount s 

*1 have discussed this subject in detail in the article “Twelve-year cycle t1 »r r'^i ,n 
two issues of the English monthly entitled Indian Antiquary, for the year 188K. 

tA few palas more or less according to other siddhantas. 
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to adopting for this samvatsara a length equal to that of the solar year ; and 
hence, such a samvatsara is termed a Saura (solar) samvatsara, or a Candra 
<lunar) samvatsara in virtue of the fact that it begins on the same day as the 
lunar year. At present the Jovian samvatsaras are in use in regions north 
of the Narmada ; and the lunisolar samvatsara system is in use m the south. 
The Samvatsaras prevalent in Southern India (south of the Narmada) are also 
called Jovian by some ; but it is a mistake. There is no ‘Tovianity” left in 
them at present. 


LUNI-SOLAR SAMVATSARA 

The system current in the South is not the original system. The limi-solar 
system has been mentioned in the modern Romasa siddhanta and Sakalya’s 
Rrahmasiddhanta ; but these works are not as old as other siddhantas. All 
other siddhantas have referred only to samvatsaras belonging to the Barhas- 
patya (Jovian) system. The astronomical works describe ‘savana’ (civil) 
and other different kinds of measures and among these the Jovian (measure) 
is expressly mentioned as specially to be used in the case of samvatsaras. 
Copper plate and other inscripions show that even in the South the Jovian 
system of reckoning samvatsaras was formerly in use. For example, a copper 
plate inscription relating to king Covin da IIP of Rastrakufa dynasty has bee 
found, which is dated Thursday, the fifth lunar day of the dark half of Vaisakha, 
in Subhanu Samvatsara, Saka year 726. Calculation shows that if Saka 726 
be supposed to be the expired year the 5th lunar day of the dark half of ‘amanta* 
Vaisakha fell on Friday the 3rd of May 804 A.D. and by the ‘purnimanta’ 
system, it fell on Thursday, 4th April 804 A.D. which shows that the date of 
the inscription would be confirmed if the ‘purnimanta’ system be followed. 
The date cannot be verified if Saka 726 be regarded as the current year. 

JOVIAN YEAR IN SOUTH 

According to the system now prevalent in the South, the Saka year 726 
would be Tarana samvatsara which is the 18 th of the series. But the inscription 
mentions Subhanu (the 17th) as the samvatsara. According to the true Jovian 
system of reckoning samvatsaras which are in use in Northern India (north of 
the Narmada), the Subhanu samvatsara began on Saturday, the 9tli lunar 
day of the dark half of Adhika Asadha in (expired) Saka year 725, i.e. on 17th 
June 803 and the Tarana samvatsara, later on started on Wednesday the 1st 
lunar day of the bright half of Asadha, 12th June, 804, which shows that the 
Subhanu samvatsara was current on the date of the inscription. It would 
appear from this that the correct system of Jovian measure was in vogue in 
the South up to Saka 726 ; or at any rate it was in vogue in the territ¬ 
ory on the banks of the Tungabhadra where this inscription was found. 
Such other instances are also available. The true Jovian samvatsara does not 
commence on the 1st lunar day of the bright half of Caitra and the system calls 
for the suppression of a samvatsara once in every 85 years. It is but natural that 
there should be a tendency to abandon this complicated system and to accept 
the simpler system of beginning the samvatsara along with the lunar or the 
solar year. It may be due to this or to negligence in suppressing one year 
i n 85 years that the system now prevalent in the South has come into vouge ; 
and it is evident that the luni-solar system must have come into vogue in the 
South at a time when the samvatsara according to the Southern system 


*$ee Indian Antiquary Yol. XI, p. 126. 
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happened to be the same as that found by the true Jovian measure Both 
the systems gave the same samvatsara during the period from Saka 743 to 
82 . Later on, the people m the north followed the system of suppressing one 
samvatsara according to rules and those in the South discontinued it, with°he 

n/rte .samvatsara began to lag behind. At the beginning 

of the Saka year 1818, the samvatsara m the South is the 30th, named Dur? 
mukha while that m the North is the 42nd, called Kllaka. In short the 
lum-solar samvatsara system came into vogue in the South from Saka ’827. 

PURNIMANTA AND AMANTA MONTHS 

u ! e 5 d il ng . moon ending months.) It has been already 

shown (page 33 of Part I) that in the Vedic period both kinds of month—full- 
moon ending and new moon ending-were in use. At present the system of 
*a°° n er >dmg months is followed on the northern side of the Narmada 
and that of new moon ending (amanta) months in the south. But for certain 
rehgious observances like the holy bath of Kartika, people in the South ako 
foilow the purnimanta system. The example of Saka 726 given above in our 
study of the sixty-year cycle will show that the ‘purnimanta’ system was in 
everyday use m the Deccan or at least up to the Tungabhadra. Instances of 
this sort belonging to am earlier period also are available. There is a copper 
plate inscription • of Madhavacarya (Vidyaranya) the Minister of King Hari- 

nnWpdnL C c H fl CQI ll air S ^P 1 ^ 011 ‘‘ at the holy, moment of the solar eclipse 
on^ednesday, the Newmoon day of Vaisakha in Saka 1313”. The solar eclipse 

and Wednesday, re_ferred_ to m this, happen to be true only if Vaisakha is 
reckoned by the ‘purnimanta’ system and not by the ‘amanta’ system. This 

that . m South India the ‘purnimanta’ system was in use on some occa¬ 
sions even m the 14th century of the Saka era. 

Although it is true that the ‘purnimanta’ system of months is followed 
at present m northern India, the ‘amanta’ system is followed for naming the 
months and determining the intercalary month. Further description about 
this is made later on. It is needless to add that the consideration of purnimanta 
and amanta systems is out of question where solar months are observed. 


NAMES OF MONTHS AND INTERCALARY MONTHS 

anc * other names of months first originated with the names of Citra 
other stars, that is to say months began to feceive names from those stars 
near which the Moon becomes full. But it is not that the Moon always 
ecomes full near the star Citra in Caitra. It may become full sometimes 
near Lvtra, sometimes near Svati and sometimes near Hasta. Hence it was 
ound necessary to make a rule in this respect that when the moon would be 
louna lull near one of a pair of naksatras, starting from Krttika-Rohini, the 
onths should be named Kartika, Margasir^a and so on. In this grouping 
he months of Phalguna, Bhadrapada and Asvina had a triad of naksatras 
assigned to each. fEven by following this rule sometimes a month receives an 
unwanted name. Thus, for instance, according to the Grahalaghava almanac, 
IrTs W t? Sravaua naksatra at the end of the fullmoon day of Asadha of Saka 
. ^ Erom this position the month ought to have received the name Sravana. 
has been also found by calculation that even by supposing a naksatra 

* Memoirs of Savantvadi State , p. 287. 

. Manadhikara, Verse 16. A more detailed exposition would be found in my 

article ‘‘Twelve-year cycle” in the January 1888 issue of the Indian Antiquary. 
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to consists of 800 minutes, the intercalary and suppressed months would 
occur quite often and that too not regularly according to a fixed rule*. Again, 
as the stars related to the nak§atras are not situated at regular distances, greater 
disorder would take place. However, this system may have xontinued for 
some time by following the rule approximately, that is, by avoiding the fre¬ 
quency of intercalary or suppressed months and this system may have remained 
in use till the moon’s motion was very accurately determined. The Vedanga 
jyotisa gives tolerably accurate motion of the moon and from that time this 
mode of reckoning may have fallen into disuse. According to the Vedanga 
Jyoti§a system, an intercalary month occurs after every 30 months ; but it has 
been shown in our study of Vedanga Jyotisa that this rule also may have been 
soon discarded because it was not very accurate, and it might have been re¬ 
placed by the system of introducing an intercalary month after every 32 or 
33 months. The Pitamaha Siddhanta mentions the system of inserting an 
intercalary month after every 32 months, Ihe (position of the) intercalary 
month could be correctly calculated after accurate siddhantas like the Surya- 
Siddhanta of the Pahcasiddhantika were compiled. The modern rule for 
naming the (lunar) month is to name that lunar month as Caitra in which the 
true Mesa Samkranti would occur, to name that one as Vaisakha in which 
the true Vrsabha Samkranti would occur and so on. The lunar month in 
which no samkranti would occur is to be treatd as intercalary and that in which 
two samkraiitis would fall is to be ticr.to as ‘suppressed’. But we come 
across two kinds of definitions about them. One oi them is :— 

^Tlf^ SrfadfT aft afT ’TRF: WT# || 


These lines are attributed to the Brahmasiddhanta. But they are not 
found either in the Sioohanta of Brahmagupta or of Sakalva. they are, 
however, found in the ‘Ka.amadhava’ by Maauavacarya (Vidyaranya) and 
■ the work belongs to Saka 1300 circa. Ihe lines mean that the mnar month 
which ends when the sun is in Mesa (Aries) is to be called Caitra (all other 
months are to be named similarly). If two lunar months are found ending 
in the same solar month, then the second of them is to be called an intercalary 
month. (It is to be named according to the foregoing rule.) The second 
rule is found in a work on Dhaimasastra entitled “Kalatattvavivecana” fwhere 
it is attributed to Vyasa ; it is as follows t— 


TfMnrmrwsm m n to w 

‘‘That lunar month at the commencing moment of which the sun is in 
Mina is to be called Caitra, and all the 12 months beginning with Caitra are 
to be named in this way.” 

All months except the intercalary and suppressed months receive the same 
name by both the rules ; but the names of intercalary months vary. Suppose, 
for instance, the Mesa Samkranti occurred on the fourteenth lunar day of 
the dark half of a lunar month, there was no samkranti in the next month 
and the Vrsabha samkranti occurred on the 1st lunar day of the bright half of 
the 3rd month - ; and the Mithuna samkranti occurred on the 2nd lunar day of 

*The calculation is not given here for want of space. 

fThere is a copy of this work in the Anandasrama, Poona (No. 4413). The date of its 
compilation is Saka 1542. 
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the bright half of the next lunar month. As the first and the third lunar months 
ended when the sun was respectively in the Me§a and V?§abha signs, they are, 
bv the ‘Mesadisthe’ rule to be named Caitra and Vaisakha. Even by the 
-Mmadistho” rule, these months had the sun’s position respectively m the signs 
Pisces and Aries at the moment of their beginning ; they are to be called Caitra 
and Vaisakha. The second month was a “non-Sarnkranti” month. It was, 
therefore, intercalary by either rule. However, as it ended when the sun was 
in Mesa (Aries), it received the name Adhika Caitra according to the rule 
iMesadisthe” and as the sun was in Mesa, when it commenced, it received 
the name Vaisakha according to the rule, “Minadistho”. The second system 
is at present universally in use. By this rule, the intercalary month receives 
the name of the next month, while the first rule gives that of the preceding 
month. That the system prevalent at the time of Bhaskaracarya was the same 
as at present is proved by the following observations made by Bhaskaracarya 
in his commentary on the verse “ Asamkrantimaso... .etc.” from the Chapter 
on “Mean Motions”. After first observing that a suppressed month is pre¬ 
ceded and also followed by an intercalary month, each separated by 3 'months 
on either side, he adds : “Formerly there was a case m which Bhadrapada 
was an intercalary month, then Margasirsa was declared a suppressed month, 
and it was again followed by an intercalary month which was Caitra . Simi¬ 
larly the present system was prevalent at the time of the Kalamadhava also, 
since that work contains the statement of the intercalary months m the Saka 
vear 1259, Xsvara Samvatsara, was Sravana, which accords with the present 
system of naming the intercalary month. That intercalary month would 
have received the name Asadha if the ‘Mesadisthe rule had been lol owe . 
That the ‘Mesadisthe’ rule was in force for some time is seen from a copper 
plate inscription. But more is given about it later. 

MEAN AND TRUE INTERCALARY MONTHS 

At present a month is declared as intercalary or suppressed from the sun’s 
true entry into a zodiacal sign. But it appears that the system of determining 
the intercalary month by mean motion was also in use at one time, ine 
mean motion is always the same. According to that measure the j^erca ary 
month occurs after 32 lunar months, 16 tithis, 3 ghatis and 55 palas, that is 
sometimes after 32 months and sometimes a$er 33. Again, as the length of 
the mean solar month is 30 days 26 gh. 18 pals and that °fj liem ean ju 
month is 29 days 31gh. 50 pals, two samkrantis can never fall m one lunar 
month by the mean measure, and hence a suppressed month can nevcr occur. 
The true motion of the Sun is never the same ; hence, the length of th 
solar month always varies, and two solar ingresses sometimes take place in 
the same lunar month ; and hence, a suppressed month does occur. Yfiien 
in a particular year, there is a suppressed month, two mter «dary•nter- 

occur in that year. By true motion, the minimum There a 

calary months is 28 months* and the maximum is 35 moath• Them:is a 

copper plate inscription of Dharasena IV from Khetfa 'C^ang, <di 
second lunar day of (the second) Margasirsa, Samvat 330 of the Gupta V alabh 
era The word ‘second’ in this clearly shows that Margasirsa is intercalary. 
In the Guptavalabhi Samvat 330, Saka 570, Kartika is found to have been 
an intercalary month by true motion ; but by the mean motion systemand y 
the ‘Mesadisthe’ rule Margasirsa would prove to be intercalary. The fa 

*On rare occasions it is only 27 months. Jyaietha was intercalary in 6aka 131! and 
Bhadrapada in Saka 1313. 
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that Margaslrsa has been recorded in the inscription as intercalary cannot be 
explained by any other theory. It follows, therefore, that in Gujerat, they 
used to determine the intercalary month by mean motion system and to deno¬ 
minate it by the ’Mesadisthe’ rule* in Saka 570. Some astronomical works 
too show that the mean motion system for determining the intercalary month 
was in use. The following is an extract from Sripati’s work Siddhanta Sekhara 
(Saka 961), cited in Jyotisa-darpana, a Muhurta work 

i arfa^mr: jipt 11 

*r*fT sftrofapr i ti^r srtt t 

II 

| TfT^fr n 

This clearly shows that the system of determining the intercalary month 
by mean motion was once prevalent. Bhaskaracarya has mentioned the 
suppressed month. A suppressed month is not possible by the ‘mean motion’' 
system. This shows that* in his time the system had gone out of use. It may 
Fave totally disappeared about Saka 1000. 

The English book, Indian Calendar *, written by Robert Sewell and myself 
contains a list of intercalary months between 300 and 1900 A.D 
as calculated by the true motion system and those between 300 and 1100 A.D 
as calculated by the mean motion system. 

INTERCALARY MONTHS, NORTH OF THE NARMADA 

Although in the present times, the months are reckoned as full moon 
ending, intercalation and the names of intercalary months are regulated by 
the ‘new-moon ending’ system of months ; and* for this reason, the bright 
halves of (lunar) months receive the same name in both the regions while 
in the north the dark half receives the name of the month next to the one 
current in the South. For instance, the Caitra bright half bears the same 
name in both the regions but the dark half known as Caitra Krsna in the 
Deccan is called Vaisakha Kr§na in the North, irrespective of when the sam- 
kranti occurs. But the following table would give an idea as to how the 
true system of full-moon ending months would operate :— 

True Purnimanta Sun's entry Half ' Sun's entry True AnMLnta 

rackening into Sign Months into Sign Reckoning 


PHALGUNA 

CAITRA 


vai Sakha 

JYAI$THA 


1. bright 

2. DARK 

Mesa Ingress 

3. BRIGHT 

4. dark 

Vrsa Ingress 

5. BRIGHT 

6. DARK 

Mithuna Ingress 

7. BRIGHT 


Mesa Ingress CAITRA 

INTERCALARY 

Vrsa Ingress VAI&AKHA 
Mithuna Ingress JYAISJHA 


This table will show that the system of true ‘purnimanta’ months would 
not give an intercalary month in this case, because the sun entered a new sigan 
in each month ending with the full moon. But according to the amanta 


♦This book was recently published in England, in June 1896. 
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mnnfh svstem the third and fourth half-months constitute an intercalary 

month ; and hence the same would be regarded as int ® r ^ la t ^a^h^intScSary 
to the north of the Narmada. It is interesting to note that the intercalary 

month is preceded and followed by a half-month of the suddha (x.c. a no 
Smrcalnrvl type Thus in the above table, the second half is the ‘proper 
(fe non-intercalary) dark half of VaiSakha, the 3rd and 4th halves belong, to 
the’intercalary month, and the 5th half again belongs to the 
intercalary) Vaisakha Sukla*. This is the system at Present m me But^t 
las been shown in our study of the Pancasiddhantika, that at th mt; 

Varaha Mihira, that full-moon ending month was termed Caitra, in which 
Sunl ingress irto Aries took place, no matter whether it occurs m the bright 

or dark half. 

BEGINNING OF MONTHS 

1 The beginning of a tithi and the ingress of the sun into a new sign may 
^hcc^atwfv moment of the day and the lunar and solar months actual^ begin 
= ,Sse ve7y mornentsrespectively. But it is convenient for practical purpose 

sS'SrWnning 5 the month as "S 

t. siniTimedho begin on the day on which the nrst tithi is currem «u 

■ sunrise If the first tithi is current at the moment of sunrise on two consecur 

! S&Stbxr 

k solar months are observed. They are 

? 1 fat In Bengal if the ingress takes place between sunrise and midnight, 

I (b) In Orissa, the months of the ‘Amli’ and ‘Vilayatf Sans begin on 

the day of the sun’s ingress whatever be its time. 

rn Two different rules are followed in Madras Presidency also, (a) In 
Tamif ccumtry'! ilthe 1 ingress takes place before sunset the ^ 

‘ the same day, but if after sunset, it be f n ? ^t toe (out of five) 

ijK " 

day|. 

r. The four rules have b^n 

in these parts and from other 1 " f £ rI ™{ 1 °? ’ for g a )c a 1815, published at 
to SiseS i \TthS3i “h^Mbegin on & same day. 
if the ingress takes place before midnight, otherwise, on the next d y. 

ss k»*s£ ot ^ 

4th and 5th halves called the 2nd Vaisakha. 

is a A 

mentioned in 2 (a) and (b) above. See Epigraphia Indica Vol. HI, p. 0. ^ 

1DGO/69 


ftv' 
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Chronological Tables is every year published under the authority of the 
Calcutta High Court. In the Table for 1882-83 A.D the months of the 
Yilayati San are shown to begin according to this rule. , 

PARTS OF THE PANCA&GA 

Let us now consider the five main factors of the Pancanga (almanac) 
Tithi (lunar day), Vara (day of the week), Naksatra (asterism). Yoga (sum) - 
and Karana (half tithi)-these are the five factors of the almanac. When the 
sun and the moon come together in the heavens, that is, when their longitudes 
are the same, the “amavasya” (the 30th tithi) is said to end. Thereafter, 
as the motion of the moon is greater than that of the sun, the moon goes ahead 
of the sun. The time required by the Moon to gain 12° over the Sun is termed 
tithi (a lunar day) ; hence, during the period necessary for the Sun and the 
"Moon to come together again, that is, in a lunar month, there occur 360—12— 
30*tithis. The time taken ty the moon to go 6° ahead of the Sun is termed 
Karana. The days of the week are reckoned from sunrise to sunrise, bach 
part obtained by dividing the zodiac into 27 parts of 800 min. of are each, 
and also the time taken by the moon to. cross the part, is termed Naksatra. 
Yoga is the time required for the sum of the longitudes of the sun and moon 
to increase by 800 minutes. 

WHEN DID THE FIVE PARTS COME INTO USE ? 

Our people are accustomed to making almanacs (Pancahgas) from very 
ancient times. It would not be wrong to assume that the almanac has been 
in use ever since the people began to have a little knowledge of astronomy. 
It is obvious, however, that the almanac in use in ancient times could not have 
been exactly like the one of the present days. Instead of being quinquepartite 
as at present, the almanac may as well have been quadripartite, tripartite, 
bipartite or, so to say, even unipartite ; and they must have been 
imparting the necessary knowledge verbally, before any script was invented. 
But something indicating astronomical positions must have been in use in 
some form or other from very ancient times. Let us now denote that iorm 
by the name Jyotirdarpana (Mirror of the Heavens). Even the Vedas ordain 
that terrain rites should be performed on a certain day, or naksatra or in a 
particular season. From this it is clear that Jyotirdarpana is very ancient. 
Its first factor or part is the savana day. At present var (day of the week) has 
been substituted for the savana day. The knowledge of nakjsatras developed 
after that of the savana day and then naksatra became^ the second factor. 
Later on there arose knowledge of the tithi. In the Vedanga-jyotisa period, 
about 1400 years before &aka, tithi and naksatra or savana day and naksatra 
were the only two factors used. The tithi lasts for about 60 ghatis; in a way 
it represents the day and night together. Similarly, the factor known as 
‘karana’ which represents simply a day or a night and which is equivalent to 
a half-tithi may have come into use very soon after the tithi, anil the days 
of the week (the varas) may have followed later. The Kararia and Vara have 
both been mentioned in the Atharva Veda. It has been shown before (pages 138 
& 139 of Part I) that Mesa and other names became current in our country 500 
years before Saka. It has also been mentioned before (page 106 of Part I) Irom 
the evidence obtained from the Atharva Jyotisa and the Yajnayalkya Smrti that 
the days of the week came into use some centuries before the ‘R^siS (signsj. lhe 
sunrise is supported by another work. In the appendix to the Rk-Grhya butra 
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only the days of the week, and not the Ra&is, have been mentioned along with 
the tithi, karana, muhurta, naksatras, Nanda and other names of 
tithis, and dinaksaya (i.e. suppression of a tithi). All these three works 
were compiled before Mesa and other names came into use and it cannot be 
that they were all compiled at one time. This shows that the days of the week 
came into use at least some centuries before Mesa and other terms. The 
Varas and the terms Mesa etc., might have originated at any place, but 
they could not have taken a very long time to spread, for there are no intricacies 
of calculation in them. From this it appears that the days of the week and the 
terms Mesa etc. did not come into use in our country simultaneously, irres¬ 
pective of the place where they originated. The days of the week may have 
been introduced in our country about 500 years before Mesa and other terms 
came into use, as mentioned before, that is, about 1000 B.S. (before Saka). 
They are at least not more modem than 400 B.S.* 

The time-unit of ‘karana’ would easily be suggested by the ‘tithi’. Hence, 
it must have come into use, soon after the tithi, but before the days of the 
week. Of the works belonging to the Vedanga period which have been con T 
sidered, only three, the Atharva Jyotisa, Yajnavalkya smrti, and llk-grhya* 
parisista, mention the days of the week and only the Yajnavalkya Smrti fails 
to mention the karanas , while the other two do mention them. This showi 
that the ‘karanas’ may not have come into use before the days of the week. 
If it be a fact, both of them may probably have come into use simultaneously, 
or the karanas might have followed shortly after the days of the week. They 
are not more modern than 400 B.S.** 

The principle underlying the order of the names of the Varas, viz. Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday etc. has been already explained on (page. 138 of Part I). It 
shows that the time-unit called ‘Hora’ was responsible for it. Another principle 
that can account for the order of the names is that, if the lordship for ghatikas 
be given to moon and other planets in their ascending order then, starting 
with the m’oon as the lord of the 1st ghati on the first day. Mars would be 
lord of the 1st ghati on the next day, which means that the planet 5th from the 
Moon becomes the lord of the next day. The rule cited by Varaha, 

f^rqr^ ti vo n 

q\ %. 

in his Panca-siddhantika, Trailokyasamsthana, lends support to the suggestion 
that the lord of the day is the fifth planet (in ascending order). But no. one hae 
advanced the idea of the lords of ghatikas just as Varaha and others have 
mentioned the lords of fiords ; in other words, no one has sought to explain 
the order of the lords of days and the origin of the days of the week on the basis 

*The most modem date that can be assigned to the compilation of the Romaka Siddhanta 
would not be later than the beginning of the Saka era. The Romaka Siddhanta was pre¬ 
ceded by the Sfirya and the three other Siddhantas, and these by the Jyotisa Sajnhita and 
the Samhita by Mesadi names. 

Hence, the most modem date for the introduction of the Mesadi terms cannot be earlier 
than 300 B.S. The days of the week would then be antedated by at least a century. 

**The Mahubh&rata does not mention Mesa & other terms. Nor does it mention the 
days of the week and the karanas which were introduced earlier. Hence, the latest possible 
date that can be assigned to the Mahabharata cannot be later than 400 B.S. The dates of 
the Rk-gthya-parisista, Atharva Jyotisa and Yajnavalkya Smrti cannot be later than 300 B.S 1 
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of the lords of ghatikas. Moreover, according to this assumption Monday 
becomes the 1st day of the week. But nowhere is Monday mentioned-as 
the first day. It appears from this that the names of the days of the week 
must have originated from the time-unit called hord ; and neither the time 
unit nor the name ‘hora’ originally belonged to us. 

The origin of the days of the week, associated as it is with the idea of‘hora’, 
has a bearing on something much more important than that. It has already 
been shown before, that the lords of horas are planets taken in the order, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars etc. Hence, he who determined the lords of the horas 
definitely knew the order of the planets’ orbits round the earth, viz. the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, etc. which is a proof that they had considerable knowledge 
of the planetary motions. This is a very important fact in the history of 
ancient astronomy. Our jvorks on astronomy mention the revolutions of 
planets in the order, Sun, Moon, Mars, etc. that is, in the order of the names of 
days, and not in the order Moon, Mercury, Venus, etc. If people had attained 
the knowledge of the order of planets according to their motions, before the 
days of the week came into use, the motions would have been mentioned 
in the order of Moon, Mercury, Venus, etc. and not as Sun, Moon and Mars. 
The fact that they are so given leads one to infer that the adoption of this 
order was due to the sense of importance or reverence inspired by the order 
of the names of days before the order of planets according to their motions 
was known. Another point is that the works on Jyotisa Samhita describe 
in the Chapter on Graha Cara (i.e. the courses of planets) the planets in the 
very order of the Sun, Moon, Mars, etc. Some Samhita works, at any rate, 
are more ancient than the Surya Siddhanta and other works, and they do not 
exhibit such knowledge of planetary motions as would be sufficient for the 
creation of the scheme of the days of the week. Th$se two facts, coupled 
with the exotic nature of the hord as a time unit, go to prove that the seven-day 
week is not an indigenous institution. 

The foregoing explanation implies that even if our people independently 
attained the knowledge of the order of planets according to their motions 
this knowledge had already been attained by foreign astronomers. 

Th^ days of the week are only seven, wherever they are used on the earth 
and their order is everywhere the same. It shows that the scheme of the week 
must have originated at some common source. Some European scholars 
give the credit for it to Egypt, while others give it to Chaldea. Cunningham* 
writes, “Dio Cassius (200 A.D.) says that the system of the seven-day week 
belongs to Egypt. But the Egyptians did not divide a month into weeks of 
7 days each but into parts of 10 days each”. It can be said, therefore, that the 
seven-day week did not originate in Egypt ; but the Egyptologist named 
Renouf, who is proficient in deciphering the script of that country and in 
the ancient languages, writes** in his book in 1890 that the horas or horus 
were deities ruling day and night in Egypt. It appears from this that the word 
‘hora’ and the time unit denoted by it, was no doubt in common use in ancient 
Egypt. There is, therefore, the possibility of the week having originated there. 
The word ‘hora’ is now-a-days supposed to be Greek in origin. But Hero¬ 
dotus (5th century B.C.) writes that in fact, the time unit was received by the 


‘Indian Antiquary, XIV, P. 1—4. 

“See this author’s book entitled Dharma MimamsQ, “Bhautika Dharma”, p. 127. 
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Greeks from the people of Babylon that is from the Chaldeans. It is not 
known if either of the two nations, Egypt and Chaldea, knew the order of 
planets according to their motions, and if so, which of them and who received 
it first. Hence, it cannot be said for certain where the seven-day week 
originated. They might have originated even in Greece. But they did not 
originate in any country other than these three. 

Regarding the use of the names of the seven days of the week in other 
countries, Cunningham writes*, “Tibulus (a Roman) refers to a Saturday 
in 20 B.C. Similarly, Julius Fantinus (From 70 to 80 A.D.) remarks that 
Jerusalem was captured on a Saturday. It appears from this that the Romans 
had accepted the system of the week about the beginning of the Christian era. 
But the Persians and the Hindus knew the scheme of the week at about the 
same period or even before it. Selusus lived during the reign of Augustus 
(27 B.C.) and Tiberius. He observes that the temples in Persia had seven 
doors named after the seven planets and the doors used to be made of those 
metals and colours which were loved by the planets**. 

Several copper plate and stone inscriptions have been found in our country 
and the earliest instance in which the day of the week has been mentioned 
belongs to Saka 406. There is a stone pillar at Eron in Central Province 
which bears an inscription of King Budhagupta ; it refers to Thursday, the 
12th lunar day of the bright half of Asadha in Gupta year 165 i.e. Saka 406. 
No astronomical ‘human’ work is at present available which states, in clear 
terms, a period before this as the date of its compilation. 

WHEN ‘YOGAS’ CAME INTO EXISTENCE? 

Keropant Nana observes that it is not known what planetary position 
in the sky is indicated by the ‘Karana’ and that it is useful only in astrology. 
But*** it is not the correct view. The Karana is equal to a half tithi. Just as 
a tithi shows that the Moon has gone ahead of the Sun by 12 degrees, the 
Karana indicates an increase of 6 degrees in the elongation. In addition to 
this, as the Karana lasts for about 30 ghatis, it is a reasonable time unit. ■ What 
has been said by Keropant Nana about the Karanas really holds good in 
regard to Viskambha and other 26 Yogas. A man is 20 miles away from 
Poona and another man is 40 miles away. The sum of the two figures comes 
to 60 miles. But this figure of 60 miles does not help us in finding the position 
of either of them*; and it is my belief that the Yoga entered the Pancanga 
calculation several centuries after the other factors. The Paiicasiddhantika 
gives the methods of calculating the tithi and the naksatra, but it does not 
give one for finding the Yoga. Similarly, the Brhaisamhitd has considered 
' at length the effects of naksatras, but not those of the Yogas. I think, therefore, 
that the Yogas did not exist at the time of Yaraha Mihira. Aryabhata has 
not given any method for calculating the tithis and naksatras, and hence 
nothing can be said about Yogas in his time. Brahmagupta has explained 
the method of calculating tithis and naksatras, and he has added there a couplet 
to explain the calculation of the Yoga. But the couplet occupies a position 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 1-4. 

** Our anc ent works also mention the metals like gold and the colours which are liked 
by different planets. It is well known that some people wear turbans of seven different 
colours on the seven days of the week. 

***Planetary Tables, p..l63. 
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between the 62nd and 63rd couplets in the author’s copy of the work which 
has been made from the manuscript in the Deccan College collection. Even 
if it is left out, the remaining couplets would be in their proper order, because 
this couplet is unnumbered. Brahmagupta has remarked in the end of the 
second chapter in which it is found to-day, that the chapter contains 67 couplets. 
But if the couplet concerning yoga be included the total number would be 
68. Another point is that the couplet has no commentary by Prthudaka 
and the edition with the commentary of Prthudaka does not even contain 
even the bare couplet. In addition, it is to be noted that, while Brahmagupta 
has the terms tithi-naksatra-karana, in a group, at several places, nowhere 
does he include the word yoga in it. The references are as follows :— 

j 

Tt Trf^roftrfMTTU|Trf!^ || 
sq-fcrcncTT^ W. II \ 11 

% \3 , - 

3pan*r 

Although the Brahmasiddhanta thus refers to naksatra-tithi-karana, in 
one group, at four places, but the word yoga is included nowhere. The 
Khandakhadya as extant at present gives a couplet describing the method of 
calculating the yogas, but that too is an interpolation like the above one. 
Albiruni has mentioned a number of things from the Khandakhadya, but 
has not mentioned any yogas*-. He observes that the Karanatilaka gives 
27 yogas. Had Khandakhadya given a method of calculating yogas, Albiruni 
would not have failed to refer to the Khandakhadya in respect of the yogas. 
It, therefore, follows that the yogas did not exist at the time of Albiruni. 

There are instructions in the Atharva Jyotisa as regards the rites to be 
performed on particular muhurta, tithi and karana. But it does not mention 
any rites to be performed on any yogas ; and later on it is observed, 

fTciRT: 11 

This directs one to perform auspicious rites on certain tithis, naksatras, 
karanas, and muhurtas ; but no yogas are mentioned.. But the word yoga 
occurs in later verses ; 

sfftTT tstt ^ II 

TR^I^TW: TRcf: Tte^Tf^rf 11 §.o 11 

SjTfT^TThWt TTTlkTRT II 

^r^nm: sft^cT: II II 

But astrological works describe 28 yogas ; depending on contributions 
of the naksatras and the days of the week, and the word yoga in the above 
verse might have been used in the same sense ; or else the verse may be an 
interpolation. The Rk-grhya-parisista does not mention the yogas. 


♦India, Part n, p. 209. 
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Lalla’s Dhivrddhidatantra does mention the yogas. But the passages 
may be spurious or else the yogas might have come into common use very 
recently in those days in his province. The author therefore, feels convinced 
that the yogas did not form ah integral part of the Pancanga till Saka 600. 

In the couplets of Brahmagupta cited above, the word vyatipata occurs twice ; 
but it is not one of the 27 yogas. It is one of the two mahapatas, which occur 
when the Sun and Moon are parallel in declination. There is no doubt about 
this as can be seen from the context and commentaries. There is a crude 
method of finding the parallel in declination which is made use of even in 
works6n astronomy ; according to isthmethod, the parallel ocqurs when 
the sum of the longitudes of the Sun and Moon is 6 signs or 12 signs, the first 
parallel being called Vyatipata and the second Vaidhrti. In order to find 
this parallel it is required to find the yoga or sum of the longitudes of the Sun 
and Moon. This must have led to the idea of finding yogas by the sum of 
longitudes just as the tithi is determined by the difference of longitudes. 

SHORTER NAKSATRA DIVISIONS 

The generally accepted length of the naksatra division is the 27th part of 
the Ecliptic or 800 minutes. But there was a system according to which some 
naksatras had half the usual length, some had the usual length and the rest 
had half as much more. Brahmagupta and Bhaskaracarya have referred 
to it as a system mentioned by Garga and others for astrological purposes. 
According to this system, the six naksatras, Bharani, Ardia, Islesa, Svati, 
Jyestha and Satabhisak had half the normal length ; Rohini, Punarvasu, the 
three Uttaras and Visakha—these six had 1| length, and the remaining 15 
had the normal length. 

Garga and Brahmasiddhanta methods 

Garga had adcpted 8C0 minutes of arc as the measure (for a 
naksatra) while Brahmagupta adopts 790' 35" which is the mean motion 
of the Moon ; and following these assumptions, the Brahma Siddhanta system 
has given 4° 14' 15" as the extent of the Abhijit naksatra, which is found thus : 
[minutes of 360°—(27x790' 35")]=4° 14' 15". According to this system, 
Narada has given the time measures of naksatras thus : 15 muhurtas (or 30 
ghatikas) for half-length naksatras, 30 muhurtas, for full length ones, and 45 
nluhurtas for those If times long ; and they are correct when mean motion 
is adopted. This system appears to have been in actual use for some years. 
An inscription of BLojadeva, king of Kanauj, has been found at Devagarh, 
a place about 60 miles to the S.W. of Jhansi; which contains the following 
words : “On Thursday, the fourteenth lunar day of the bright half of Asvina, 
on Uttara-Bhadrapada naksatra, in Samvat 919-which is equivalent to Saka 
784.” The naksatra is found to be correct only by the Garga or Brahmasi¬ 
ddhanta system ; and not by the usual* system of taking a naksatra asan 
arc of 800 minutes. Now-a-days, it is considered whether the diurnal naksatra, 
on which the Aries Ingress takes place, has the time measure of 15,30 or 45 
muhurtas, in order to decide whether it portends abundance or famine; and 
the method has its origin in this very system. Further, it is also clear that the 
fact that the junction stars of naksatras are not situated at equal distances, 
may have led people to assume unequal arcs for the naksatra divisions. 

The question of the beginning of naksatra cycle has already been dealt 
with (page 266 ). _ 

*The author had g ven a detailed calculation of this in the Indian Antiquary, January 
1888, page 24 and a detailed description of the system would be found in his article 
“Twelve-year Cycle of Jupiter” in the same issue. 
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ALMANACS IN USE IN DIFFERENT PROVINCES 

Let us now see what kinds of almanac are in use in different parts of this 
country. The author has seen most of the almanacs current in the different 
provinces and has got them in his collection. On consulting these almanacs 
one may safely conclude in a general way that the same kind of almanac 
is current in all the provinces. They differ from one another to some extent 
in respect of the timings of tithi, naksatra, yoga and karana and this variation 
is due to the fact that the almanacs in use in different provinces follow the 
works of three schools : the Saura, the Arya and the Brahma Paksas. 

THREE SCHOOLS 

1 Some information^about the three schools, has already been given (pagellO) 
The Grahaldghava (Saka 1442) refers in clear terms to these three schools. 
Ganesa Daivajha stated how a planet’s position stands the test of observation 
if computed according to a certain school and actually adopted the positions 
accordingly in his works. He held that the Surya Siddhanta , Karana Prahdsa 
and Karana Kutuhala .represented respectively the Saura, The Arya and the 
Brahma Paksa ( page 133). The Karana Kutuhala was preceded by the 
Rajamrganka which was similar to it in all respects. These three schools 
are clearly seen in the Muhurta work entitled Muhurta Mdrtanda (SaTca 1493). 
Similarly, Visvanathi and other commentaries refer to them at places. Astro¬ 
nomers who swear by one of the three schools are found even in the present 
times. The Vaisnavas regard the Aryapaksa as acceptable. According to 
Sudhakara Dwivedi, the following statements (in favour of the Arya school) 
are met with in the “Krsnamrta vakyartha,” a work of the Madhava sect : — 


f^rrrfr^- ^ f^TTdTfT frfr^Tfa F ^ I 

and also f J1 # 

Some stray sentences bearing a similar import were found in a Dharma- 
sastra work entitled, Smrtydrthasdgara. It appears that at the time of Ganesa 
Daivajna school-spirit ran high and therefore, he employed the ruse of decla¬ 
ring that he had taken a particular planet’s place from a particular school, 
in order to please all the schools of his day. He could, otherwise, have taken 
them from some single work, adding necessary correction by means of some 
such remark as Aryah sesubhagah sanih (that he had taken Saturn’s place 
with an addition of five degrees, from the Arya-Siddhanta) or by adopting 
some other mode of correction. The Rdjamrgdnka belongs to Saka 964. 
The corrections devised by Lalla belong to a period 300 years earlier (The 
Karana-prakasa was compiled after applying them to the Aryasiddhanta). 
The importance of the modern Surya-Siddhanta must have come to be felt 
even in the times of Lalla. These schools, therefore, are very ancient. But 
with the advent of the Rajamrganka*, their differences may have become more 
emphatic and given rise to a special attachment to one’s school. If one 
habitually makes his calculations from a particular work, his descendants 
and disciples are bound to follow suit; and it is but natural that they should 
begin to feel pride for the school to which the work belongs. It appears 

*An eaMier work of equal value has not yet come to my notice, if extant at all. 
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that even a feeling of hatred may have been engendered among the followers 
of the three schools in certain cases. Really speaking the difference between 
these schools lies in the fact that the moments of solar ingresses and planets 
ingresses differ hy some ghatis owing to the difference in the year-lengths 
and the moments of planentary ingresses into signs vary by some days according 
to the rapid or slow motions of planets because of the difference in planetary 
motions ; and it has been pointed out before, in our study of the Siddhantas, 
that these schools receive only a nominal support from the siddhanta works 
by which they swear, for everytime an astronomer-observer noticed any varia¬ 
tion in the positions of planets as found by calculation, he devised some suitable 
corrections for basic original work. Hence, it is futile to entertain a false 
sense of pride in respect of any school. 

ALMANAC : ITS CALCULATION AND CIRCULATION 

The oldest almanac printed and published in this province Maharastra 
that has come to the author’s notice belongs to Saka 1753. It appears there¬ 
fore, that almanacs began to be published in Maharastra about that period. 
The almanacs which are printed in Bombay and Poona in the Marathi 
(Balabodha) script, are all based on the Grahalaghava and the Laghu Cinta- 
'mani. The ending moments of tithi, yoga and naksatra, in ghatis are found 
from the Laghu Cintamani and the remaining calculation is done from the 
Grahalaghava. In Konkan, the Brhat Cintamani is used more often than the 
Laghu Cintamani. The timing of tit his, etc. as found from that work are 
slightly more accurate. The almanacs of Bombay and Poona adopt 4 as the pala- 
bha’ and 40 yojanas West as the ‘desantara’ (longitude). For several years the 
calculation for the almanacs printed in most of the printing presses used to be 
done by Aba Josl Moghe of Bassein. From Saka 1798, his son Pandurang 
Aba used to do the work. Since Saka 1818, his son Ramacandra Pandurang 
has been doing it. For several years past the almanac of the Nirnaya Sagar 
Press is being compiled by Cintamani Purusottam Purandare Josi of Bassein. 
This almanac and the one compiled by Moghe and printed at Ganpat Krs- 
najl’s Press contain figures only a little more accurate than those of_other 
almanacs. In reality, however, all almanacs published in Bombay and Poona 
are identical, and they are current practically throughout Maharastra. A 
number of booksellers told me that these almanacs are used by the Marathi¬ 
speaking people in the Hyderabad State and also in border areas of Telangana 
and Kaharese territories. Sometimes almanacs are published at prmcipal 
towns of some districts in Maharastra, which are also based on the Graha¬ 
laghava. Even those printed at Belgaum and Dharwar and in use in the 
adjoining territories, are compiled from the Grahalaghava. Again the Graha¬ 
laghava almanac is used in the Vijapur and Karwar districts. It is in common 
use in the Bellari district of the Madras Presidency. The same almanac seems 
to be in use even in other Kanarese districts of that Presidency. Unly the 
Grahalaghava almanac is in use in the province of Berar and at Nagpur 
Again, the almanacs which are at present published by the Governments of 
Indore and Gwalior States or under their patronage and which are used by 
almost all the people in those States are compiled from the Grahalaghava. 
It appears from this that almanacs prepared from the Grahalaghava must be 
in general use in those areas where the Deccanis predominate or are m majority. 
The author has in his collection an almanac, printed at the Akhabare Saudagar 
Press in Gujerati characters and in the Gujerati and Sanskrit languages. It 
has strong resemblance with the Marathi almanacs published m Bombay. 
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It seems that all almanacs printed in Bombay and in use there and among the 
Gujerati-speaking people elsewhere must be similar to this one. One of the 
author’s friends wrote to him from Navsari “No almanacs other than those 
published in Bombay are used here. The Bombay almanacs are in use also 
in areas around Surat”. A friend from Kathiawad writes, “Almanacs com¬ 
piled in Marathi and Gujerati and published in Bombay are used in these 
parts. Those published at Ahmedabad are also in use.” This friend sent 
me an alma nac for Saka 1810, printed in Balabodha characters, in Gujerati 
and Sanskrit languages, and printed at the Union Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
The positions of planets in it are calculated entirely from the Grahalaghava. 
The tithis and other parts also are probably prepared from the Tithi Cintamani. 
The Baroda State uses only the Grahalaghava almanac. One may safely 
conclude from this -that almost the entire province of Gujerat uses the Graha¬ 
laghava alm anac. Formerly in all big cities the local astronomers used to 
prepare their own almanacs; even to-day we come across some such instances. 
But as printed almanacs are now available at a moderate price, the manuscript 
almanacs have vanished. When formerly different astronomers used^ to 
compile almanacs themselves, it appears that some of them in Mahard?pra 
afid Gujarat may have been almanacs of the Brahma and the Arya schools ; 
and we do come across references to this effect. Viswanatha in his commen¬ 
tary on a Tajaka work remarks that in preparing an annual reading the sun s 
place should be calculated according to the school that was followed m casting 
the radical horoscope. The author of the Muhurta Mdrtanda (Saka 1493) 
was a resident of a place near Devagad (Daulatabad). He has given in that 
work an example of a suppressed month in which he gives the calculation ot 
the solar ingress and tithi, both according to the Brahmapaksa and Aryapaksa. 
It appears from this that almanacs belonging to the two schools and used to 
come to his notice in his province. Navasari friend writes that the local 
Josls prepare almanacs from the Brahma-mdna-saranl , but do not print them. 
Other evidence also goes to reveal that the Brahmapaksa must be very pre¬ 
dominant in Gujerat. That Josi almanac-makers are becoming extinct 
day by day on account of printed almanacs is indeed a serious loss ; but it is 
counterbalanced by a gain in another direction inasmuch as uniform almanacs 
are everywhere come into common use. 

An almanac known as Candu Pancdnga is in use among the Marwari people. 
It is compiled for the longitude of Jodhpur, the palabh& assumed being 6. 
There are a few almanacs of this kind printed in Bombay. The sun’s place 
and the solar ingresses in it show that the compilers follow the Brahmapaksa ; 
and the ahargana which they give, is calculated according to the Karana¬ 
kutuhala. But they also give shorter ahargana. The planetary places do 
not agree with those calculated from the Karanakutuhala, and the tithi and 
other factors, also show a little variation. This shows that another work must, 
have been compiled by applying corrections to the Karanakutuhala and they 
appear to be compiling the Candu almanac on the basis of the new work. 

The Makaranda holds the field at Varanasi, Gwalior and many regions 
in Northern India, and the almanacs based on that work are current among 
the people of those regions, (page 127). 

The author had with him a Siddhdnta Pancdnga for Saka 1809, which is 
printed in the Telugu characters in Madras. It is prepared by adopting 3 2 
as the palabha. This and the facts stated earlier, (page 260) clearly show 
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that it is in use in the province of Telangana to the north of Madras. The 
moments of Sun’s ingresses given in it show that it has computed the sue s 
place from the Surya-Siddhanta. But the positions of other planets do not 
tally with those of Graha Laghava or Makaranda almanacs. It is not yet 
known from what work they are calculated. They may have been calculated 
after applying some other corrections to the Surya Siddhanta. 

Some almanacs printed in the Malayalam characters were available at 
Cochin. It gives the moment of Mesa ingress in Saka 1809 as 8gh. 57 pal. 
on Tuesday, the 5th lunar day of the dark half of ‘amanta’ Caitra. 

The moments are given below of true Mesa (Aries) Ingress as calculated 
from different works to show how far the three schools differ in timing the 
solar ingresses :— 

Moment in ghati-palas after mean sunrise at UjjayinI on Tuesday, the 5 th 
lunar day of the dark half of ‘amanta’ Caitra, Saka 1809 (12th April, 188 <) r 



gh. 

pal. 


Original Surya Siddhanta 

13 

18 


Modern „ „ 

15 

14 

Saurapaksa 

First Ary a Siddhanta 

7 

31 

Aryapaksa 

Karanaprakasa 




Second Arya Siddhanta 

10 

25 


Rajamrganka, Karanakutuhala 

10 .. 

45 

Brahmapaksa. 


As calculated from the Brahmasiddhanta, this ingress takes place at 54gh. 
46p on Sunday, the third lunar day of the dark half of Caitra, that is, about 
2i days earlier. But it has already been pointed out before that the Brahma-, 
siddhanta had gone out of actual use from about Saka 964. The moment 
of ingress, 8gh-57pl, given by the above-mentioned Malayalam almanac very 
nearly agrees with that of the first Aryasiddhanta. The difference of lgh-26p 
is due to such factors as longitude, ascensional difference, etc. It is eviaen 
from this that the almanac follows the Aryapaksa. The positions ol some 
of the other planets given by it agree with the positions calculated from the 
Karanaprakasa*. With regard to those which do not agree, the ditterence 
, is perhaps due to some different mode of corrections employed. From other 
evidence also it can be seen that the Aryapaksa is followed m those Provinces 
of the Madras Presidency which speak Malayalam and Tamil language . 
It is learnt that the local almanacs are prepared from a work named VaKya 
karana’. I have not seen the work ; but there is notdoubt that the almanac 
are compiled with the help of that work or from some other work following 
the Aryasiddhanta. 

The author got an almanac published in Calcutta It cannot beckarly 
ascertained what work has been followed m it, but it has adopted the year- 
length given by the Surya Siddhanta. From this it appears that that the 
Surya Siddhant a year-length is followed in Bengal. _•_* 

* Although the author was not quite at home in the Telugu and Malayalam script, he 
gathered the above information from both the almanacs after reading them with great effort,, 
and he was pretty sure that it is quite correct. 
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The work Paiicanga Kautuk (page 167) shows that in Kashmir, almanacs 
used to follow the Khandakhddya, for a good many years, that is to say up to 
about Saka 1580, and they may still be doing so. The Khandakhddya should 
not, however, be regarded as being preserved up til now in its original form. 
The commentaries show that several kinds of corrections have been applied 
to it. The moments of ingresses calculated from the Khandakhadya happen 
to agree with that by the original Surya Siddhanta and are nearer to those 
of the modern Surya Siddhanta than other works. 

IMPORTANCE OF WORKS 

All things considered, one may say that the Grahalaghava and the Tit hi 
Cintumini are the most extensively in use. Makaranda stands next place 
in respect of circulation. These three works have adopted the year-length 
of the modern S.S. The same length of the year is used in Bengal and Telan- 
' gana. In other words, this measure is used by five-sixths (5/6) of the popula¬ 
tion of this country. In Marwar, the year-length of the Brahmapaksa is in 
use while that of the Aryapaksa has been favoured in the Dravidian and the 
Malabar provinces. That of the original S.S. is in use in Kashmir. Before 
printed almanacs came into use, astronomers in all the leading cities used 
to compile their own almanacs. In those days, almanacs belonging to diffe¬ 
rent Schools may, in certain cases, have been prepared by some; but the 
details described above must have been mainly followed everywhere. They 
are being definitely followed at the present time. I have already described 
in detail m the chapter on mean motions, what Siddhanta works, Karana works 
and Sarini works (on tables) had influence over the almanac-makers’ business 
during the Jyotisa-Siddhanta period, together with the extent and period of 
their influence. 

Verifiable new, almanacs 

. None of the Nirayana almanacs current at the present time can stand 
the test of observation. So some very precise almanacs are being published 
now-a-days, which, it is claimed, are verifiable by observation. I propose 
to describe such almanacs below. 

THE KEROPANTl OR NEW PATAVARDHANI 
ALMANAC 

This almanac began to be published since Saka 1787. It has adopted the 
latitude and longitude for Bombay for calculation. The late Kero Laksman 
Chatre was its compiler and the late Abasaheb Patavardhan was the sponsor 
of the almanac. For some years in the beginning, Keropant himself appears 
to have done the whole calculation. Later on, Aba JosI Moghe of Bassein, 
used to do the work under his guidance, and after the former’s death, his 
descendants are doing it. It is learnt that since the death of Keropant his 
second son Nilkanth Vinayak Chatre supervises the calculation work. 
Another son of Keropant and one of Keropant’s pupils are also said to be 
taking part in the work, Janardan Hari Athale, proprietor of the Jaganmitra 
Press at Ratnagiri, takes great pride in this almanac and he, used to print it 
at his own expense from Saka 1791 to 1811. This almanac was at first known 
as the “Navin Pancanga”—(the New Almanac), At first, Aba Saheb Patavar- 
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dhan used to bear the expenses of the calculation work and now they are being 
borne by his descendants. Aba Saheb had a great liking for this subject. 
He had spent about three or four thousand rupees in purchasing some instru¬ 
ments and he used to take observations himself. It is true that the idea of 
this almanac was originally suggested by Keropant, but it would not have seen 
the light of the day without the encouragement given by Aba Saheb. The 
almanac came to be called “Navln or PatavardhanI Pancanga” since Saka 1799, 
as a tribute to the memory of Patavardhan. Since Saka 1812, Vasudeva 
Ganesa JosI, proprietor of the Citrasala Press, has been printing this alma¬ 
nac at his own expense. As the sale of the almanac is very limited, the 
publication is not self-supporting. If Athale and JosI had not undertaken 
the responsibility of printing the almanac, it would have become extinct long 
ago. But no one has ever publicly expressed gratitude for these service, 
nor even cared to declare the fact that they print it at their own expense. 


The Keropant’s almanac is different in two ways from the universally 
used almanacs in our country. The first point of difference, is that in this 
almanac, the equinoctial motion has been taken to be the actual value viz. 
50~seconds of arc, and Saka 496 as the Zero precession year because in that 
year the equinox coincided with Zeta-Piscium, the junction star of Revatl ; 
naturally, therefore, the length of the year adopted is the actual length of the 
sidereal year viz. 365 d -15 ?il - 22 p - 53 v . Consequently, the figure for ayanamsas 
for any year should be the distance of the equinox from the junction star of 
Revatl. The ayanamsas in the beginning of Saka 1808 have been taken to 
be 18°17'.* The second point of difference is that the positions and motions 
of planets in this almanac being quite accurate, the phenomena like eclipses, 
conjunctions of planets, etc., are found to agree with observation**. The 
almanac is prepared with the help of the English Nautical Almanac Because 
of this fact and also because the English almanac which is extremely accurate 
agrees with observed results, Keropant’s almanac can naturally claim the 
same degree of accuracy. These almanacs will be further considered m our 
study of the question of almanac reform. Keropant has not prepared any 
Marlthi or Sanskrit book which would be helpful m compiling the almanac 
of this sort. Venkates BapujI Ketkar has recently compiled such a work 

(pages 179, 184). 

DRIGGANITA PAftCAftGA 

Raghunathacarya*** of Madras began its publication from ^aka 1791 
(cage 182) It is compiled from the Nautical Almanac. It is printed 
both in Dravidian and Telugu characters, which shows that it is very much 
in demand in those parts. It is called the s iriya (short) almanac. It is learnt, 
that when Raghunathacarya was alive he used to compile a periya (larg ) 
edition of the ‘drigganitapancanga’. The au thor got the sh o rter almanac 

* Taking mtoAion^iderati^the position of the star ^io^oueht^be^ 18W 

calculation shows that the ayanamsas, m the beginning of Saka 1808 ought to be 18 1/10 .. 

■Patavardhan’s almanac is erroneous by 10 seconds. . 

**The times of heliacal rises and setsof .planets sometimes do not tally but this isdueto 
quite a different reason. The question has been considered later on in the chapter on Rise 

***Cintamani is the surname of Raghunathacarya -According to NateS Sastn, 
he was a resident of Kabamjalam, a village situated 8tmles to the East of Kanci. 
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for Saka 1818 (current Kali year 4998) printed in Dravidian characters, which 
is compiled by Venkatacarya, son of Raghunathacarya. It has given in it 
the moment of the Nirayana Mesa ingress in Saka 1819,‘ as 52 ghatis 43 palas 
on Sunday the 11th April 1897. The true Mesa ingress calculated from the 
Surya-Siddhanta comes to occur about the sam 6 time. (The difference is 
very small). It appears from this that it has adopted for its ayanamsa at 
the beginning of the Saka year 1819, an arc of 22° 15' which is the difference 
between the sun’s longitude as calculated from the Surya Siddhanta and the 
Sayana place of the sun (at the moment of the Nirayaiia Ingress), as obtained 
from the Nautical Almanac. It seems that the almanac has adopted the latitude 
and longitude of Madras, 

BAPUDEVA’S PANCANGA 

Pandit Bapudeva Sastrl recognizes the importance of the sayana system. 
About 1863 A.D. he had delivered a lecture in English on the scientific character 
of the sayana system , which has been printed. Although he appears to be 
convinced of the fact that the sayana-pancanga is scientific, he began to compile 
from Saka 1798 a nirayana almanac and publish it under the patronage of 
the Maharaja of Varanasi. In doing this he was apparently prompted b y 
the desire to satisfy those people who follow the nirayana pancanga, for in 
the Introduction to the almanac he writes, “I am urged to compile an alman ac 
under instructions from His Highness! Svariprasad Narayana Simha Bahadur 

of Kasi l.Although it is the sayana system which is really the superior 

system, I have prepared this nirayaria tithipatra (almanac) for the satisfaction 
of the public, since m India the nirayana system is everywhere followed”. 

Bapudeva’s almanac is prepared from the English Nautical Almanac 
Its calculations are based on the latitude and longitude of Kasi. He observes 
that the ayanamsas adopted are equal to the difference between longitudes 
of the sun as obtained from the Surya-Siddhanta and other works and its 
accurate sayana longitude. A comparison of the sayana place of the sun 
in the Nautical Almanac and that taken by Bapudeva in his almanac shows 
that he has taken about 22°V as the ayanamsa for &aka 1806. This year, 

the ™ ent J y mt0 Me?a ’ accord/n S to the Surya-Siddhanta, takes place’ 
at 30^-26 p after sunrise on the horizon of Kasi, on Friday, the first lunar 
day of the dark half of amanta Caitra. Bapudeva’s almanac has given it 
aa a t 31* 11 "i?^ P ^ on same da y* This moment is in advance of the Surya 
Siddhanta by 46 palas, but it does not agree with the figures obtained from 

i°ther Siddhanta ; it is evident that he has taken the sun’s place according 
to the Surya-Siddhanta and not used according to any other Siddhanta. The 
difference of 46 palas must be an error. When he had a controversy with 
Keropant, Bapudeva stated in the columns of the Jnyan Prakasa of Poona, 
dated 14th June, 1880, that the sun’s place should be taken as obtained from 
the Surya-Siddhanta. He has, however, added therein that it should be the 
mean position. The sayana position of the sun, as calculated from the 
Nautical Almanac for the moment of the sun’s entry into Mesa according 
to the Surya-Siddhanta comes to 22 ° - 0 ' -31*, and the figure which ought 

7 , ^ken as ayanamsa must be so much. Since Bapudeva had adopted 
22-1 -0 as the ayanamsa, it is clear that he has taken the true place of the 
sun and not the mean place in his almanac. Some disciples of Bapudeva 
have continued the publication of the almanac after him even to this day. 
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Bapudeva’s almanac differs from other almanacs only in one respect 
The positions and motions of planets given in the almanac are very accurate 
and are seen to agree with observation, because it is prepared from the 
Nautical Almanac. The ayanamsas, however, show a little difference ; but 
in fact it is no difference. The adoption of the difference between the sun’s 
position as calculated from the Surya-Siddhanta and that obtained from the 
Nautical Almanac as the ayanamsa, in a way, amounts to the adoption of the 
year-length of the Surya-Siddhanta. We shall revert to this almanac later 
when we study the question of almanac reform. 

Other Precise Pancangas of the Nirayana School 

Two more precise Pancahgas of the nirayana school calculated from the 
Nautical Almanac have come to the notice. Both of them have been prepared 
on the nirayana basis. Sundaresvar SrautI and Venkatesvar Diksit 
from Tiruvadi in the Tanjore district, have been publishing accurate solar 
almanacs since Saka 1798 in Tamil characters . The almanac for Saka 1815 
has given 22° 10' as the ayanamsa which is almost equal to those adopted 
by Raghunathacarya for the beginning of Saka 1815. In that year, the 
sun’s entry into Mesa takes place at 51 gh -31 D on Tuesday. An association 
known as Jyotistantrasabha appears to have started in Tiruvadi. Its Chairman 
Cidambaram Iyer, has written a small book entitled Hindu Zodiac. He 
observes in it that this almanac is published at Kumbhakona under orders 
of the Samkaracarya. 

An almanac named Ajit Prakasa prepared for Saka 1818, by astronomer 
Rurmalla, under orders of Ajit Simha, Chief of Khetadi State in Rajputana 
has come to my notice. It appears to have been published for the first time 
this year. It has adopted 22°IT as the ayanamsa at the beginning of the year. 
It has been prepared from the Nautical Alamanac, and the latitude and 
longitude of Khetadi have been adopted for calculation. The latitude has 
been mentioned as 28° and the longitude in time has been given to be 3 pals 
west of Ujjayini. 

THE SAYANA PANCANGA 

The sun actually begins to turn northward or southward 
on the very days, on which, as shown in all the almanacs 
current in this country, the length of the day begins 
to increase or decrease ; and the same thing is actually observed in the 
sky. Any thoughtful layman would naturally wonder why the almanacs 
do not mention the phenomenon of this change of course as occurring on 
those very days, and why the Makar and Karka Samkrantis shown as occurring 
about 22 days later. The sayana pancanga which is published these days 
owes its origin to such enquiring spirit and the investigation that followed 
it. The three, Lele, Janardan Balaji Mddak and the author, are the origi¬ 
nators of the almanac. The idea of publishing the sayana almanac struck 
each of them independently. But it was VisajI Raghunath Lele who really 
blazed the trail. When Keropant Chatre, started making improvements 
in the almanac and began to publish an almanac with the help of Aba Saheb 
Patavardhan, Lele thought that a complete and thorough reform of the 
almanac was more desirable than half-hearted piecemeal improvements, and 
that Keropant Nana was equal to the task. Lele then launched a campaign 
of criticism against Keropant’s almanac in 1872 (Saka 1794) through the 
columns of the Indu Prakasa. In the beginning he got a letter published 
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in that paper in the name of one Govindrao Sakharam and suggested inter- 
alia that the tropical year should be adopted, if any reform of the almanac 
was to be carried out. Keropant retorted : l ‘l am not the only follower 
of the nirayana almanac. There are, people, from one end of the country 
to the other, who follow it. Let any one of them deal with youi objections, 
and if no one does so, I will join with you”. For several years’however, 
Keropant did not reply. Lele was all the time pursuing the subject through 
the press under the pen-name “Sphutavakta Abhiyogi” (Candid Com¬ 
batant). He still hoped that either Keropant, or Bapudeva who expressed 
merely lip sympathy for the Sayana system, would start publishing the sayana 
almanac and it was his heart-felt desire that either of them should receive 
the credit for such achievement. But Bapudeva started the nirayana pancauga. 
About 1880 A. D. when Keropant and Bapudeva were engaged in a controversy 
in the columns of the Jhydn Prakdsa, on the question of year-length and 
ayanamsa, Lele appealed 4o both of them to adopt the sayana system but 
it was of no avail. Keropant observed in reply to Lele that though the sayana 
system was correct so far as the seasons were concerned, he did not ap rove 
of the idea of compiling the almanac according to that system. And in the 
course of this reply Keropant blurted out certain views bordering on defiance 
of Dharmdsastra though in his “Introduction” to the Patavardhani almanac he 
used to declare that the almanac aimed at enabling people to perform religious 
functions at the time prescribed by Dhdrmasastra. Lele, therefore, gave 
up the controversy. At about the same time, as also later on, Lele, Mcdaka 
and the author wrote a number of articles on the sayana almanac in the 
i Arunodaya > news paper of Tirana. As the editor of the paper supported 
our cause, the sayana almanac could appear in the paper in fortnightly instal¬ 
ments in Saka 1804 and 1805. Later on, the patronageof H. H. Tukoji Rao. 
Holkar could be secured through the efforts of Kfsnarao Raghunath Bhide 
and the sayana pancahga could be published in proper form from Saka 1806, 
and the publication continued for four years while the monetary help also was 
received. His Highness Tukoji Rao died in Saka 1808 and the patronage came 
to an end, and no further help could be secured in the absence of any pain¬ 
staking person like Bhide in that circle. Still, Lele published the almanac 
for four years from Saka 1810, almost at his own expense. Since Saka T813, 
the author has been publishing it in the same way. J. B. Modak died by the 
end of Saka 1811 and Lele in Saka 1817. The fortnightly instalments of the 
almanac for Saka 1818 are being published by the editor in the issues of the 
Arunodaya. The calculations foi the almanac were done by Lele in the first 
year Those for Saka 1805 were done by all the three of the makers. During 
the next 13 years the author has been mainly responsible for the calculation 
work and general supervision of the almanac. Unlike Patavardhani almanac, 
no one pays for the labours of calculation ; not only this, but the punting 
charges also have to be borne by them, since the circulation of the alman c 
is very limited. 

While His Holiness SJamkaracarya of Dwarka, the head of the garada 

Matha, was in Lashkar, Gwalior, in Saka 1815, V. R. Lele submitted to him 
different almanacs, including the Grahalaghava, those by Patavardhani, 
Bapudeva’s and the sayana one, and requested him to give his deasion as 
to which almanac should be regarded as acceptable. Then His Holiness 
considered the matter from all points of view, published an all-India ordinance 
recommending the use of the sayana almanac. The ordinance is as follows .— 
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II sfaTTOtan It 

sfr 3TWT 

«Nfr 

o 

TRT?T s HFlT«TM5 
SIRFR ^fPTFTT 
I 


m> ^^^T^T^4tlT5TT^t^^Kr r 4T5^ c rf5 : ^TTT ?: RT^-TR ^ T* I <f\- 



f^^Tfs^Fn^TR faRT^fe^Tft^sFRTtcr: 

F^TR^TTR R^R^RTRTT3dTl y 4RR^^T^^^RRRT^T3l^;RFfel^if?r- 

eppr<q- TRgTRRr^MTR ^^T^RTTSRRRT cRR^FFR: ^ ?Tl f T Rf & f?T RTRccF I 

flfsr^TT, ^Tr^ZTT: ^TT^FTT WlfF^rFri-4 fdf^dl^^dR^RRS] d7RTf ^ ! T- 

SB 

TfTT^f^rRTnrrR^t^^ ovtRfrfd t-d-i ’TT^- 

WIT^qW^T#f^TT^T^Tl ifd WIT# 

<^1# 

^^^rnTF^iw^rf crc*TsFRrR r RTf £ RT ^ i R’Rt 'Rn# ^ir wr- 

TFcinfr^WF^ d#wdr#^T#RwfedWTf#w##tm^&TMRR* *ft# 

cN^m: 


www^fw * t Rfw?- 

q-^Tf^q-^rTsf^sFF cRR#^ RW WWd^^FRT ^^R'T’FNdWRT fWT-TRW. 

FfJnT^R^^T^dRdf^lTn^^rT'R^RRfR d 5F WRf*Id ; RFF rI^I fwif^RF#- 
FpmTR r^R^d t RRTRTrft ^ fRF?'5T#yf#F*i^FTETTWT fft "WTR# ?T#: ^tFttRT 

o f"- 

^f^Fr ^R^p-rf# *rw ^r^rr^fF ^Frst'W#F rf=r ^f^FrfFf: 

1 DGO/69 2a 
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qftwRt **n*Fpnfaar- 


TT^f^r ^rR^ffar wqR ^r^FTcrT^ RtR, 

fawmTW rfki 

^rr^qrrfq^R»r«r^ %?z sr ^ smf'T ?x\*m foswr ^nfar 

Jifi^TO^^ferfafaftfa ft*Rpr 1 si^Tfq;- 

f^^^q^Tw^rTqT?rT'Tf?: t Tr^R‘^ c T^'TTr^ , | frqfaqi sr^w^Tf^Rqrfcerfa 

fm 

> 

M^^^^WT^'TTSRrqtirT’T^rr^^T^r: qn^TOTTRT.qf *; 


fs«rf im m (Rfd *r<> tprsrm) 

(srKafaw) *& 

Lele himself received a letter (No. 218), which may be slimmed up thus :— 
“With regard to your elaborate petition concerning the controversy centring 
round the sayana-nirayana almanacs, I have to inform you that on weighing 
all the evidence, I find .that the nirayana almanacs should be taken as ex¬ 
tremely doubtful, since they do not give the correct time for performing the 
rites ordained by Sruti, Smrti and Puranas. As the sayana pancanga recommen¬ 
ded by you gives the 'proper times, this Samsthan of the Jagadguru, declares 
that the Sayana Pancanga should be regarded as a suitable almanac for perfor¬ 
ming religious rites”-(signed) Sankaracarya, on Saturday, the 2nd 

lunar day of Phalguna, Samvat 1949, the Avatar Saka 2362, Camp, Lashkar 
Gwalior*. 


There is a twofold difference between the orthodox almanacs and the 
sayana almanacs. The first is that the sayana almanac adopts a different 
measure for the year length, and the ayanamsas are always zero. The second 
difference is that being prepared from the English Nautical Almanac or the 
French Connaissance des Temps (Knowledge of Time), the positions of planets 
given in it are always correct and verifiable by observation. 

The almanac adopts the latitude and longitude of Ujjayini as the basis of 
its calculation. 

STUDY OF ALMANAC REFORM 

The calculations of the popular almanacs, such as the Grahalaghava 
almanac, do not agree with observation ; hence it is necessary that they 
should be rectified. Of the almanacs newly introduced during the last 30 
years, six very precise almanacs have been desribed ; all of them, except 
the Sayana Pancanga, are nirayana but even these do not adopt the same 
ayanamsa figure. The writer being of opinion that instead of adopting the 
nirayana system the almanacs should follow the sayana system, he proposes 
to enter into an analytical discussion of the two systems. 

*The originals of both the letters are in the possession of Mr, Lele. 
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Characteristics 


The definitions of the sidereal (nirayaua) and the trpical (sayna yea r 
have already been given ( page xxxii of Part.. I ). The siderel year is longer 
than the tropical year by about 51 palas. But the length of the year adopted 
by all our astronomical works is greater than that of the tropical year by 
aboact 60 palas. Some point of the Zodiac must be adopted as the initial 
point to indicate the places of planets. The initial point of the zodiac, 
according to our astroromical works, coincided with the vernal equidox in 
|$aka 444 ; and as the length of the year adopted by our works greater thian 
that of the tropical year by about 60 palas, the position of the initial point is 
•advancing by about 60 seconds (of arc) every year with respect to the vernal 
j|quinoz* The distance between the equinox and the position or the initial 
i point, as obtaieed form our works, is called ayana/nia, The phenomenon 
|bf the percession of equinox was first known from the shifting of the ‘ayanal, 
|point, The displacement cf the ,ayana‘-point in degrees is the ‘ayanamsa 4 . The 
I same term came to ba applied to the shifting of the equinoctial point, in 
giegrees. If the position of a planet reckoned, by taking the equinox as the 
Snitial point It includes the ‘ayanainsas 4 and hence the position is termed 
|sayana £ (inc usive of ( 4 ayanams2s 4 ; and it it is reckoned from the initial point 
^assumed by our astronoffiiual wosks, it is devoid of ayanamsas, and hence it 
Its termed‘niryae* (exclusive of ayanaipsas). 

I " Study of Ayanamsaas 

f „ According to the Grahalaghava , the ayanamsa in <$aka 1809 comes to 
|22"45", According to Raja-Migawka and other works following the Brahtna- 
piaksa and the Kara«u Prakasa following the Aiyapaksa, it comes to 22°44". 
^/According to Sfirya-Siddhanta it amouts to 20°49" 12". The Makaranda 
|almanacs and those current in Bengal appear to be adopting the same 
gamount, Similarly, calculatiors made from sayana ingresses' given in the 
f Telangi almanacs descrised before show that they also adopt this amount of 
ayanainsa. But this amount involves a bigger error than the one involved in 
I adopting 22 44 " or 22°45". The Tamil and Malayalam territories of the 
| Madras presidency adopt an ayanamsa equal to that of the Grahalaghava. 

; Similarly the Pancanga Kautuka and other works show that, in Kashmir they 
f adopt the ayanams equal to those adopted by the Grahalaghavaa. The mom- 
I pnt of Mesa-ingress is the beginning of the solar year. Hence, as remarked 
kin the course of our study of ayanamsa niarayana almanac should adopt 
| that figure an the ayanamsa which in equal to the true sayana longitude of 
|,the observed sun at the moment of the true Nirayana Mesa-ingress, calculated 
I .according to the wpik, on which the almanc is based ; and this wifi make 
iSif moments of the solstitial and equinoctial positions conform to abservation 
j moments pf solar ingress in to Mesa, obtained for Saka • 1809, according 
to difierent siddhanta works have been given ( page 283 ) before. The arcs 
; obtained by ealeu ating the position of the tropical sun at those mojnenet 
from the French Almanac or the English Nautical almanac, represent the 
ayanamsas which ought to be adopted so as to be in consonance with the 
/length of the year assumed by different works ; these arcs of ayanarhsa 
are given below ;— ■ 
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Av andms a f t 
Saka 1809 


Original Surya-Siddhanta . • 

Modem Surya-Siddhanta 
First Arya-Siddhanta, Karana Prakasa . 
Second Arya-Siddhanta 
Rajamrganka ; Karana Kutuhala 


Siddhanta and the ayanamsa calculated on tins basis, come 10 
they should be 22 ° 3 ' as shown above, which means that there is an error of 
about 42 min. of arc. The sayana longitude of the sun, as calculated on the 
basis of (the ayanamsas of) the Grahalaghava , differs* to that extent from 
the sayana sum calculated from the Nautical Almanac. 
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Bapudeva’s almanac is compiled from the Nautical Almanac , and it 
correctly shows the ayanamsa for Saka 1809, to be ‘about 22°4'\ as calculated 
above, since he has adopted such a figure for ayanamsa as would satisfy the 
definition of that term given by Bhaskaracarya and others, (Page 218) viz. 
that “ayanamsa is the difference between the tropical longitude of the sun and 
that obtained from the Surya-Siddhanta at the moment of the sun’ m | r ^ s 
into Mesa”. Keiopant’s almanac has given the ayanamsa (18° 18 for Saka 
1809) in accordance with his view that ayanamsa is the distance of the vernal 
equinox from the star Revati (Zeta Piscium). As for the Sayana Pancanga 
the equinox itself being the initial point there is no necessity whatsoever 
to adopt any ayanamsa. The remaining three of the above mentioned six 
almanacs show neany 22 ° 3 ' as the ayanamsa and the figure is no doubt 
correct. 



“It has been been mentioned before ( page 213 ) that during the time~intev\-1 between 
the vear -length of the Surya-Siddhanta and the length of the tropical year, the tropical sun 
moves 58".8 ; and hence 58".8 or 58".6 has been recommended for adopt:on as ayana- 
motion, this is quite precise. If 58".7 be assumed as the motion, and reverse emulation 
be made from the above ayanamsa for 1809, the zero-precession year of the Surya- 
Siddhanta would come in Saka 457. Teh Saka year 450 found before ( page 217 ) was 
arrived at by taking into account tne correction due to secular equation and tiie \ariationa 
in the equation of centre. 
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Definition and nature of the Sayana and Nirayana Almanacs 

The above circle represents the ecliptic. V is the position of the \ernal 
equinox, A that of the autumnal equinox, and Z is the position of the star 
Zeta liscium at the present time (about Saka 1818). Z stands at a distance 
of about 18°26' from V. S x is the sun’s position at the moment of the apparent 
entry of the Sun into Mesa according to the Surya-Siddhanta and other works. 
N and S are the winter and summer solstitial points. Point Z is fixed. The 
equinoctial and solstitial points have got a retrograde motion and it is the 
same (about 50" per year) for all these points. As the length of the year 
adopted by our astronomical works is greater than the actual length ol the 
sideral year by about 8.6 palas, their initial point, viz. point S x in, the above 
figure, is not stationary. In other words, point V moves backward with 
respect to the point Z at the rate of 50 seconds per year while point S, 
moves forward by 8.5 seconds. ( page 219). 

Taking the vernal equinox as the initial point, the ecliptic is divided into 
12 equal C parts called ‘Sayana Signs’ and again into 27 equal parts, called 
‘Sayana Naksatras’*. Because the equinox moves, the sayana signs and 
naksatras also move. When Revati or any other star is supposed to be at 
the ‘beginning of the ecliptic, the 12 or 27 equal parts of the ecliptic based 
on such irtial point are called fixed or Nirayana Rasis and Naksatras. The 
terms ‘fixed and moving’ are found in our astronomical works. This expla¬ 
nation will enable one to understand the nature and definition of the sayana 
and nirayana almanac. Keropant’s almanac is compiled on a purely 
nirayana basis. The year-measure taken for Bapildeva’s almanac and those 
compiled from our astronomical works does not agree with the actual length 
of the sidereal year. But the ayanamsa adopted by them are in conformity 
with the length of the year they have adopted. Hence, the planetary positions 
shown by them are exclusive of ayanamsa and there would be no harm, there¬ 
fore, if these be regarded as ‘nirayana’ and the rasis and naksatras in them, 
as niray ana rasis and naksatras. Similarly, because the length of their year 
is greater than that of the true sidereal year, their initial point does not remain 
fixed ; ail the same it was the intention of all the Siddhantas that it should be 
fixed or stationary, since they have assumed fixed longitudes for stars for all 
time to come. Hence, the 12 or 27 equal parts measured from the initial 
point of our Siddhantas are also fixed rasis or naksatras. 


Correct Planetary positions obtainable by any system 


Ti e six modernized (accurate) almanacs referred to above differ from 
those following the old methods in one respect. This difference lies m the 
fact that three of them give planetary positions agreeing with observation. 


*Some people raise the objection that it is improper to apply the attribute Sayana 
to such terms as Rasi Nakaatra, month and the pancanga. There has never been any 
obiStion to applying the adjective ‘Sayana’ to the position of planets ; andBhaskara- 
S Trd ethers hive applied it accordingly. Then why should there be any objection if 
the sisns and naksatra divisions which are formed with respect to sayana positions 
of planets, be called sayana ? Similarly there would be no harm if the almanac, which 
is compiled according to the sayana system or related to the sayana planets be called 
“sayana almanac” for the sake of brevity. It is only a technical term. In the c °g rs ® 
of the debate held at Indore over the question of the sayana almanac, some quibbler 
remarked that since, the word ‘sSyana’ is a ‘Bahuvrihi’ compound intended to serve 
as a qualifying or subordinate term, the sayana Pancaiiga too is a subordinate matter. 
The contention, that the term Sayana Paficanga is incorrect, is equally absurd. 
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Let us first consider the point. No matter what system the almanac follows 
it is expected of it that the times of the occurrence of eclipses, the conjunctions 
of planets with other planets or stars etc., should be verifiable. If one’s 
calculation goes to show that a particular planet would be seen at a particular 
place, at a particular time, it must actually appear so when observed through 
the telescope. Any one will admit that only in that case the almanac would 
be acceptable. In order that these things should be verifiable by observation 
the calculation of the almanac must be absolutely accurate in two respects* 
Suppose, a man who was at Poona at a particular moment is proceeding to 
Bombay. If the rate of his speed is correctly known, as so many miles per 
hour, the time when he will be in Bombay can be correctly calculated ana it 
will be verified by actual experience. Similarly, if the positions of planets 
at a particular moment and their motions be correctly known, the place where 
the planet would be found at a particular moment can be correctly predicted 
and it will prove to be accurate, irrespective of the initial point from where 
the distance of the planet is reckoned. Suppose that point Z in the above 
figure (Page 292) is at a t distance of 18° from V, point Sj is at 22° and 
'point S at 90°. On a certain morning a planet was situated at V. It 
is moving towards S, arid is known to be moving at the rate of 1° per day. 
Then one cap say that it will reach S 90 days after it was seen at V, 72 days 
after it reached Z, and 68 days after it reached S x and this will be found to 
be true. If V be taken to be the initial point and the time when the planet 
comes there, be regarded as the moment of the beginning of the year, then the 
planet will be said to have covered a distance of 90° in 90 days after the 
beginning of the year. Similarly, if Z be supposed to be the initial point it will 
be taken to have reached a position 72° away in 72 days after the beginning of 
the year, and if Si be the initial point, a distance of 68 ° in 68 days from the 
beginning of the year. In other words although its positions and the times 
of reaching them may appear to be different relatively, they are, as a matter of 
fact, always the same in regard to absolute time. Out of these points, V is the 
initial point for the sSyana system, Z, that of Keropant’s purely nirayana system 
and S, that of the traditional nirayapa system. From this it is clear that so 
far as the accuracy of planetary positions is concerned, the almanac of any 
school can always stand the test of experience provided the astronomical 
works from which they are computed give correct planetary motions and 
accurate planetary positions for the chosen epoch. As the epochal positions 
and motions of planets in our works are not correct, our astronomers are 
prepared to correct the old works without altering the initial point of the 
ecliptic, and any sensible man will admit that rectification to that extent at 
least is absolutely necessary. 

The phenomena of eclipses, conjunctions of planets and the heliacal rising 
and setting of planets depend upon the distance between two celestial bodies. 
Hence, they can be correctly calculated if only their epochal positions and 
motions are correct, irrespective of the question what point has been adopted 
as the initial point. Many people think, as the author used to think before 
he understood the theoretical aspect of this subject, that Keropant’s almanac 
is correct because, it gives accurate moments of eclipses ; and this is being 
advanced as the main argument for accepting the almanac (Introduction 
to the almanac). This is very facile for hoodwinking ignorant people. Com¬ 
pilers of the siyana almanac do not attach-much importance to such claims. 
Ia the introduction to the sSyana paiicariga for §aka 1807, it is remarked 
that as the nirayana system is unscientific and,the sSyana system is scientific. 
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the sayana almanac should be accepted ; and if there is no means to calculate 
accurate positions of planets, a sayana almanac should be compiled at least 
with the help of the Grahalaghava. Another argument usually put forth 
is that the naksatras are correctly obtained by following Keropant’s almanac ; 
but it is not wholly true. It is quite possible to ensure the correct positions 
of naksatras even by maintaining the initial point adopted by the present-day 
almanacs. This point will be again discussed later. The only thing which 
must be stressed here is that whatever initial point is adopted for stating the 
positions of planets, if correct motions of planets are known, the positions 
of planets obtained from them will be found to agree with observations ; 
and the accuracy of the motions and positions of planets which is the main 
point of difference between the old and new almanacs is universally recognised 
as the most essential feature of the required data. 

What is the Actual error in the Grahalaghava and other almanacs ? 

It is desirable to know the extent of the actual error occuring in the calcu¬ 
lation of tithis, planets etc., in the almanacs following Grahalaghava and other 
works. It shall be demonstrated here. Keropant’s almanac and the five 
other modernized (accurate) nirayana almanacs, as also the sayana oancanga 
mentioned above are at present compiled from the English Nautical Almanac 
or from the French Conndissance des Temps (Knowledge of Time). But 
their initial points are different from one another or from that of the Graha- 
laghava. It will be found from the explanation already, given above with the 
help of a diagram (Page 292) that the actual extent of the error occurring 
in the Grahalaghava almanac cannot be estimated simply by comparing 
it with other almanacs. A Grahalaghava almanac has been attached to the 
sayana almanac for Saka 1808 ; and it is accompanied by a third almanac 
which is a modernized (accurate) nirayana almanac ; it has been already 
seen by many. The portion for the bright half of Phalguna from the Graha- 
laghava and the modernized nirayana almanac has been given in Appendix 
at the end. The modernized or accurate nirayana almanac has adopted 
' the same amount of ayanamsa as the Grahalaghava, (22°44' for Saka 1808). 
The Grahalaghava has adopted the length of the year laid down by the 
Surya-Siddhanta. If on this basis, 22°2' had been taken as the ayanamsa, 
the error occuring in the Grahalaghava almanac would have been exactly 
detected. However, the actual error can be found out almost exactly even 
from the almanacs given in the appendix. Both the almanacs are calculated 
for the meridian of UjjayinI and the time in ghatis and palas in both has been 
reckoned from the mean sunrise. 

This will ensure a correct comparison when tithis are compared. We find 
the duration of the 9th lunar day of the bright half of Phalguna, falling on 
Friday, as given by the Grahalaghava almanac, is shorter than that given by 
the modernized (accurate) almanac by \3gh-45pal ; and in the case of the 
dark half (which is not shown in the appendix), the sixth lunar day is longer 
by \3gh-59pal. In the Grahalaghava almanac, the duration of Myga naksatra 
-on the 9th lunar day is shorter by \5gh-24 pal, and that of the Priti yoga as 
at the same time shorter by \lgh-T3paL The duration of the tithi, naksatra 
and yoga in ghatis does not generally err by more than this. The error reaches 
the maximum at about the 8th lunar day of the dark and bright halves ; and 
is minimum at about the full and new moons. The reason for this \s tha 
the correction for the equation of centre for the moon’s place at the lunation 
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as found from our works is not very erroneous (pages 246 and 247 ). 
Midway between the lunations the error in the moon’s longitude amounts 
some-times to about 2° and sometimes even 3°. This causes so much varia¬ 
tion in the ghatis showing the duration of tithi, naksatra and yoga. Our 
works give about 2°10' as the maximum equation of centre for the sun, 
while the European tables give it as 1 °55' for the present time. On account 
of this, the sun’s place is some- times found to be correct but sometimes 

in error by about 15 min. of arc. According to our astronomical works 

the minimum duration of the tithi is 54 ghatis and the maximum is 66 
ghatis. But according to the Nautical Almanac these measures are 50 and 66 
ghatis respectively. (This variation is due to the variation in Moon’s place). 
This gives rise to a sdmewhat greater number of suppressed and duplicated 
tithis and naksatras in the almanacs calculated from the Nautical Almanac 
During the 12 months in Saka 1809, the Sayana Pancanga and the 

Keropant’s Pancanga gave 16 suppressed tithis and 10 duplicated tithis, 
while the Grahalaghava Almanac gave 13 suppressed and 7 duplicated tithis’ 
In the modernized nirayana almanac for Saka 1808, the suppressed naksatras 
number 10 and the dupli* cated ones- number 13, while those in the 

Grahalaghava number 9 and 12 respectively ; the part of the Grahalaghava 
almanac for the bright half of Pbalguna reproduced here shows that the 
error ir the position of Mars is 1°1', that of Jupiter 3°26', of Venus 
1°6', of Saturn 2°40' and of moon’s north Node (Rahul 41'. The error 
does not generally, exceed these values. Mercury’s place in the dark half 
is wrong by 3°31'. The error is sometimes found to be as much as 9°. 
The main reason for this divergence is the difference in the values of mean 
places according to the two systems. Similarly, it is partly due to the 
difference between the values of the equations of centre and the annual 
parallax. We have already discussed the question relating to the difference 
between the equations of centre (page 244). 

Certain phenomena such as planetary conjunctions and the heliacal rising 
and setting of planets whereby the difference between the Sayana almanac and 
the Grahalaghava almanac, can be easily reajized by an observation of the sky, 
have been given in the column headed &ASTRARTHA ( scriptural speciality. 
Phenomena etc.), in the fortnightly portion of the almanac given in the appendix. 
A list of such phenomena for the whole year is given in the Sayana almanac. 
Many people have verified that the calculation of these phenomena as given 
in the Sayana almanac is correct while that in the Grahalaghava almanac 
proves to be wrong. Such a list for Saka 1808 has been given in appendix. 
It has been verified by experience. The Grahalaghava almanac for Saka 
1806 had not shown any lunar eclipse in Caitra, while the sayana and other 
modernized nirayana almanacs like that of Keropant had shown a lunar eclipse 
as “grastodaya” (i.e. moon eclipsed at the time of rising). Again according 
to the Grahalaghava almanac for Saka 1814, the lunar eclipse occurring in 
Vai^akha was to end before sunrise ; while the sayana and other modernized 
almanacs had shown the moon as setting in an eclipsed condition. On both 
these occasions, the phenomena as given by the sayana and other modernized 
almanacs were confirmed by observation. Whatever applies to the Grahala¬ 
ghava almanacs regarding visual proof or observation, applies with equal 
Force to almanacs compiled on the basis of Makaranda and other works in 
other provinces. In short, the almanacs in current use all over our country 
do not appear to be correct in the light of observation of heavens. The motions 
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and positions of planets used by them must, therefore, be rectified. In other 
■words, correct works must first be compiled in order to prepare the ground 
for correct almanacs. The history of astronomy which is given at the beginning 
of this part will show in various instances that our tradition favours the idea 
of applying corrections to older works while compiling new ones, the object 
being to ensure the agreement of calculated figures with the observed facts. The 
same process must be adopted to-day. This suggestion is acceptable to all, 
including even the orthodox astronomers. 

Acceptability of the sayana and nirayana systems 

Let us now consider the second point of difference between the old and new 
almanacs, viz. the length of the year and the corresponding variation in the 
ayanamsa figures. When this point is to be cosidered the sayana almanac 
stands on one side and all other nirayana almanacs, including the orthodox 
ones and the new ones like that of Keropant, stand on the other. So the ques¬ 
tion to be considered is which of the two systems is acceptable-Sayana or 
Nirayana ? The question will have to be considered in it's FOUR 
ASPECTS : logical, historical, religious and practical. 

Preamble 

In the beginning, one or two facts must be'noted for the proper understanding 
of the subject. The day on which the ‘day’ and the ‘night’ are of equal length 
is called the equinoctial day. On the days when the sun comes to either of the 
equinoctial points, it would transit the points ‘V’ and ‘A’ in the diagram 
(page 292 ) and the equinoxes will then occur, and when it moves 
away from the equinoxes to a distance of three signs, it reaches ‘N’ and ‘S’ 
and brings about the ‘solstices’. All the four points have the same rate of 
displacement as the precession of the equinox. Hence, the equinoctical and 
solstitial positions and the lengths of day and night depend upor the sayana 
place of the sun. The sun moves in the northern hemisphere from his position 
at the vernal equinox to that of the autumnal equinox ; and it is in that very 
period that in our country the length of the day is greater than 30 ghatis, and 
the following seasons occur : part of Spring, Summer, the Rains and part of 
Autumn. Apart from the fact that the beginning and end of these seasons 
vary a little in the case of particular places due to special reasons, the above 
fact holds good as a general rule. Hence, even the seasons depend upon the 
sayana position of the sun. In our country, we have the spring season when 
the sun comes to the vernal equinox and the rainy season has just set in, when 
the sun reaches the summer solstice irrespective of the stellar naksatra to 
which the sun may come. Modern astronomy has discovered that the equinox 
makes a complete revolution through the steller zodiac. The nirayana Asvini 
naksatra division and the Mesa sign began from the equinox about Saka 444. 
According to the formula, that lunar month is to be termed Caitra in which the 
sun transits the first point of Mesa. The first point of the current nirayana 
system is 22° and that of the Kero'pant’s system 18° to the east of the equinox. 
As time passes, it is bound to move three signs away from the equinox, i.e., 
if will coincide with the summer solstitial point. When it shall have shifted 
so far, the sun’s ingress into that point will no doubt coincide with the rainy 
season ; and as the sun would then be reaching the initial point of the Nirayana 
Zodiac, it would be the moment of Aries ingress and by formula, the month of 
Caitra. It is an indisputable fact that in course of time, the nirayana Caitra 
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tw o!! 1 - he rainy 11 is now-a-days a fact of actual observation 

that the equinoxes and solstices occur 22 days, corrosponding to the 22° of 

and n thTs S fart e h° re , tIie ^ un K enters the nirayana Mesa, Karka, Tula or Makara 
and this fact has already been mentioned in the Siddhanta works. Bhaskara- 

carya, in the chapter on true positions in the Sid. Siromani, says, 

sq-?f-II Y!( || 

%• %• 

^ Vei i i 1 ?®?* the , Jof5is (almanac-makers) whose study does not go beyond 
the Grahalaghava, do not understand this. Even among other people there 
are very ew who understand this. In this province almanacs based on Graha- 
lagnava mention the winter and summer solstices as occurring on the days of 
the suns entry into the (nirayana) signs of Capricorn and Cancer, and not 
ll cays earlier. How astonishing it is that even the Keropant’s almanac 
now-a-days shows the solstices against the days of the sun’s ingress into the 
mrayanm Capricorn and Cancer of that almanac, that is, 18 days later than 
e day they are actually seen to occur in the heavens. It is not less astonishing 
m note also that Bapudeva omits the ay anas (Solstices) altogether. The 
amdu almanac gives the correct days of the ‘ayanas’, a matter which puts 
otner compilers to shame. It mentions even the entry* of the sun into all 
me u sayana signs. The Siddhantic almanacs of the Madras side show all 
me sayana-samkrantis (solar ^ingresses) by terms like “Mesayanam, Vrsaya- 
nain , etc. An almanac for Saka 1758 in manuscript form and compiled all 
ijapur has come to the notice, wherein all the 12 sayana solar ingresses have 
been denoted as Mesayana etc. 

The Sayana System 

The system adopted by the compilers of the sayana-almanac (Lele, Modak 
and the author) is as follows v 

, Y ear adopted is tropical. The first naksatra division reckoned from 

e equinox is termed Asvinl. and the first sign so reckoned is Mesa, irrespective 
star > OCl cupying the part; following the same principle the solar ingresses 
are determined from the sun’s entry into the sayana (tropical) signs, and the 
lunar months receive their names on the basis of these ingresses. Thus the 
lunar month in which the sun enters the sayana sign of Mesa, wdiich is the 
same thing as the sun’s coming to the vernal equinox, is: to be called Caitra 
and so on. By this system, the spring season will always be found to occur in 
caitra, the rain will be starting on the Ardra naksatra, and consequently all 
me seasons will continue to occur regularly in the months assigned to them. 

Logical Aspect 

Let us first consider the question of the acceptabiity of the sayana and 
mrayapa systems from the logical point of view. Just as the sunrise is the 
na ural means for measuring the day, the fullness or invisibility of the moon for 
measuring the month, so the cyc le of seasons is the natural means for measruing 

incrrnJ^in 11 ^ 1 haS a - c °Py° f Camdu almanac for £aka 1806. It has indicated solar 

wo . rds as <Arka in Mesa, Arka, in Visa, etc. and those 
b ?A h u words “? hanu m Bhanu in Visa” and so on, using two synet 

nyms for the Sun (Arka and Bhanu) for the sa'ce of distinction. 
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the year. The seasons are caused by the Sun. If the seasons had not been occur¬ 
ring, the year as a unit of time would not have come into existence. Hence, 
the year must be reckoned by a solar measure, and because, the seasons follow 
the sayana positions of the sun, the year must be reckoned on the tropical basis. 
Moreover, the seasons do not complete their cycle during the period of twelve 
lunar months, and hence, an intercalary month has to be inserted. If the 
intercalary month is not inserted, then all the seasons will be found to occur 
successively in Caitra, during a peiod of 33 years, just as the Muslim month 
of Muharram moves through all the seasons during 33 years. Hence, the 
object of inserting an intercalary month is nothing else but to see that a 
particular season should always occur in a particular month ; and because the 
seasons depend upon the sayana positions of the sun the adoption of the system 
of intercalary months virtually means the acceptance of the sayana system in 
principle. Just as, if the intercalary month is not inserted, ail the seasons will 
be successively occuring in any one of months, they will successively occur in 
the same month during a period of 26000 years if the sidereal year is adopted. 
For instance, if the Spring season occurs at a certain time in Caitra, Summer 
would begin to occur in that month after 4.25 thousand years, the rainy season 
after 8.5 thousand years and winter after 17 thousand years. If we insert sn 
inercalary month to prevent the dissociation of seasons from the months 
assigned to them we must accept the sayana system to forestall the irregularity 
which is bound to occur undoubtedly, even if it does so after the lapse of many 
many years. 


Historical Aspect 

These two facts ought to suffice as proofs of the acceptability of the sayana 
system. Let us, however, see what tradition has to say in the matter. The 
tropical year is a natural one. Hence, ever since man began to use ‘year’ as 
the time-unit after the creation of the world, the tropical System must have 
come into vogue ; and it has been explained in detail in the Conclusion of 
Part I that it actually did come thus into vogue and was prevalent during most 
of the V*edic period ( page 141 of Parti). In the beginning they must 
have been reckoning the year from the cycle of seasons by inserting an inter¬ 
calary month, before the terms Madhu, Madhava etc. became current, which 
means that the sayana system itself was in use in somewhat crude form. Later 
on when the terms Madhu, Madhava etc. came into use, the measure of the 
‘sayana’ year may have become fairly accurate. This measure later on con¬ 
tinued for centuries till the names Caitra, Vaisakha etc. became current. The 
foundation of the nirayana system was laid about 2000 B.C. when the terms 
Caitra, Vaisakha etc. were introduced, (page 132 & 140 of Part I). According to 
Vedahga Jyotisa the year began at the beginning of th@ Dhanisthas. This 
is a nirayana measure. But it mentions at the same time that the year began 
with the winter solstice. Now, while the stars in the vicinity of the sun are not 
visible, even an ignorant person can more easily tell when the winter solstice 
occurs rather than when the Sun reaches the beginning point of the Dhanisthas. 
This shows that in actual practice they must have been starting the year at the 
beginning of the Ayana (Solstice) itself. The system prevalent in the Vedanga 
Jyotisa period was very erroneous, as has already been pointed out before 
(page 93 of Part I). Hence, it seems more probable that the system must have 
been kept in working order by inserting 35 instead of 38 intercalary months, 
during 95 years and by beginning the year at the time of winter solstice. This 
means that the tropical year enjoyed the vogue for all practical purposes. 
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Most of the works compiled in the Vedanga period mention the year as begi¬ 
nning with the Spring. So then during the Vedanga period the sayana year 

was accepted for practical purposes or at any rate it was intended to be so 
♦accepted. 

Let us now cosider the system in use during the Jyoti^a siddhanta period.* 
The Surya Siddhanta contains the following lines :_ 

yfm&i tt: imi 
ti rr f^T'relsfsr 1 1 n 

^ra^TRTT ^xTTTq'of II 11 5. || 

q’RTWiq'. 

‘(7) On the hub of the wheel of naksatras are situated pairs of equinoctial 
•and solstitial points, placed regularly. These are the four main (famous) 
•transits of the sun. ! 

(8) In the interval of each pair are situated pairs of two samkrantis known 
as Vfsnupadis. 

(9) The period of six months known as Uttarayana begins from the moment 
of the sun’s transit into the sign of Makara (Capricorn) ; similarly, the period 
of six months known as Daksinayana begins from the sun’s transit into Cancer”. 

Chapter on measurements. 


Here the words Cancer and Capricorn’s ingress must be taken to be ‘sayana’ 
since, otherwise, the words ‘‘Winter solstice occurs at the sun’s entry into Capri¬ 
corn” would carry no sense. Now one might argue that these .are the views 
expressed at a time when the shifting of the ayana points was not known. 
Even accepting this as correct, the above verses suggest that two ‘ayanas’ 
make a year. This assertion and the next verse given below shows that the 
sayana system itself was acceptable to the Surya Siddhanta. The verse runs 
thus :— 


fg^rfwsTT 


^k: w ? 0 n 


Meaning:—“The winter (Sisira) and other seasons are formed by 
.groups of two months, each beginning from it (i.e. Capricorn). These are 
the twelve months beginning from Mesa. They make a year”. 

This defines the year as a cycle of season comprising 12 months. Thus the 
Sayana system was acceptable to the Surya Siddhanta in principle. Again, it has 
been shown in detail in our review of Brahmagupta’s work (pages 83 to 85) that 
Brahmagupta held that the solar year commenced on the equinoctial day, 
which obviously means that he preferred the tropical year. Further more', 
the length of the year adopted by our astronomical works is greater than that 
of the true sidereal year by about 8 pals. Hence, it cannot be said that the 
year must be necessarily sidereal. As the star with which the Sun is conjoined 
is not visible, it would be easier to determine the length of the tropical year 
than that of the sidereal year ; and it is more probable that, just as Brahma¬ 
gupta determined the length of the year from the Sun’s conjunction with the 
equinox, the earlier astronomers also may have determtned it in the same way ; 
in other words, it seems to have been their object to accept the 
sayana year measure in principle. Hence, although the ultimate result 
amounted to the adoption of the sidereal year or something very akin to such 
adoption owing to the fact that the terms Caitra, Vaisakha etc. became current 
• during the time between the end of the Vedic period ana the time when the 
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shifting of equinoxes became known, and that the adopted year measure was 
rearer to the sidereal than to the tropical year, th- re is no doubt the object 
of the ancients was definitely to adopt the tropical year. Ana it was but 
natural to have such an object in view, for no one would like to see rainy 
season occurring in Caitra. 

Our people came to krow about the correct rate of the shifting of the 
solstitial points in the 7th century of the Saka era (page 220). Eminent 
astronomers like Bhaskaiacarya lived uuring the period that followed and 
it is true that they did not abandon the nirayana system even though they 
could have known the effects of adopting it. It appears that they could not 
venture to adopt the sayana system, because they feared that the rejec ion of 
the traditional nirayana system would cause a confusion in every day affairs 
by disturbing the system which was in use continuously. The reasons in 
those oays also did not slow any appreciable variation, while they have 
actually mentioned when the solstices ana equinoxes really occur. Again, 
most of them thought that the equinox does not make a complete revolution but 
an oscillatory motion. They appear to have failed to adopt the sayana 
system for this reason also. 

* 

The stuuents of European astronomy have now come to know that the 
equinox makes a complete revolution. Let us therefore, consider the views 
of the present astronomers. Of the two well known astronomers who lived in 
this period, Bapudeva and Kero Lakshman Chhatre, the views of Bapudeva 
have already been cited above (page 286). He has stated that although 
the sayana system was the supreme system, he had compiled the almanac by 
the nirayana system because it was in use all over the country. In addition 
to this he also expressed the view that astronomers living seven or eight cen¬ 
turies later would devote due consideration to* the question. Let us now 
see what Keropant’s views are. A controversy over this question took place 
in 1883 A-D. between Keropant and the followers of the sayana system through 
the Arunodaya newspaper of Thana. He writes in the issue of the Arunodaya 
dated the 4th November, 1883, “As regards my own opinion, the most reason¬ 
able method cf mesuring the motions of moving bodies to compare 
their positions with those of stationary objects ; to compare them with other 
moving bodies is not right. The sun,‘ moon, planets, equinox etc. all have 
motion. In oraer to determine their positions, they must be compared with 
the stars as they are fixed. But in order to ensure an easy process or in special 
cases where there is some difficulty, this method is to be discarded and the 
motions of other moving objects are to be determined with respect to objects 

which are also moving. For example, although the stars are fixed. 

we have to take an imaginary Sun moving at the mean rate of motion in order 
to determine the beginning of the aay. From this point of view, as the seasons 
depend upon the moving equioxes, I am myself of opinion that it is desirable 
to begin the year with respect to equinox. Still, the prevailing tendency is 
not to practise anything if it is contrary to convention even though it is pure 
or rational. Has anyone ever considered which of these systems is wrong, 
which is easy and which is complicated, or which is scientific and which is 
unscientific ? We follow the system which suits the occasion.” In this 
statement of Keropant, most note-worthy thing is his admission that although 
the seasons depend upon the equinoxes, that is on the sayana position of the 
sun, the fear of breach of convention stands in the way of adopting the tropical 
year. 
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In 1893 A.D., an article on the question of the sayana-nirayana system 
had appeared in two issues of the Kesari of Poona. A part of it is quoted 
here. Prof. Tilak, the editor of the Kesari wrote, “Seasons depend upon 

the position of the equinoctional point—- ; — —— It must be the month 

of Caitra, if the spring season commences when the sun is in Asvini. 

After 2000 years (Spring) will begin on the first lunar uay of bright half of 

Phalguna.After 4000 years it will begin from the first lunar day of 

the bright half of Magha.'.__ . ..”It is evident from calculation, that 

if the present nirayana system be allowed to continue, the rains will set in Caitra 
as time passes on. There is absolutely no doubt about it. The quotations 
have been given from the writings of mathematicians like Keropant and. Tilak 
in order to convince even those who have either no leisure to enter into intri¬ 
cacies of calculations or who are not well grounded in mathematics. 

Keropant and Tilak hold the view that the present nirayana system should 
be allowed to continue in a modified form. Hence, their admission about 
the validity of the claims made by the compilers of the sayana almanacs, in 
respect of seasons particularly, carries weight. 

Keropant and Tilak ^have luggested a way for maintaining the nirayana 
system ; but it is not acceptable. More about it will be given later. 

Ardra, the first Naksatra of the Rainy Season 

Some people think that the beginning of the rains has been permanently 
linked with the sun in Mrga naksatra ; they do not understand how they wil 
ever begin with the sun in Asvini. But 1400 years ago, Mrga was not at all 
the naksatra indicating the advent of the rains. Our astronomical works 
have mentioned Ardra as the first naksatra indicating the advent of the rains. 
The almanacs give a forecast for the whole year, which includes a forecast of the 
rains based on the moment of the sun’s entry into Ardra naksatra division ; 
not only this, but the ruler of the day of the week on which the sun enters the 
Ardra division is regarded as the lord of the clouds. This- shows that formerly 
Ardra was the first naksatra of the rainy season and Mrga took its place later ; 
similarly the beginning of the rains will gradually take place retrogressively 
with the sun in Rohini, Krttika and ultimately, after some years, in Asvini, 
that is in Caitra. This confusion will not arise if naksatra divisions are made 
on the sayana basis. 

Dates for Mrga Naksatra 

Some people think that the sun’s entry into Mrga takes place on June 5, 
that this rule will never be falsified and that the rains also will not fail to come 
on the right day. But as the Christian year is tropical, the sun’s entry into a 
nirayana nak§atra division will not take place on the same date perpetually. 
Before Saka 1707, the sun’s entry into Mrga used to take place on the 4th or 
5th of June. Later on it began to occur on the 5th or 6th. From Saka 1819 
ohwards it will cease to occur on the 5th and will take place either on the 6th 
or 7th of June. In short, tradition is favourable to the acceptance of the 
sayana system. 

Religious Aspect 

The religious point of view has been considered at some length in the course 
of the above discussion and even before. Let us now consider it in somewhat 
greater detail. Quotations from Vedic Literature, like— . 

“Madhusca Madhavasca Vasantikavrtfi” Tai. Sam. 4-4-11. 

which Tnention the names of months relating to all the six seasons, have 
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been already given (page 18 of Part I). Accordingly the spring season must 
bt found in the months of Madhu and Midhava for all time. 

n K h sn^niRtPR u i: it * u 


The compiler of the sutra enjoins the preparation of the “sthalipaka” 
for the full moon day of Asvina. Itis well known that it requires newly 

harvested corn. 

jn%raff irmtrfoi u ? it 3T ir n 

• ii i ii 


srm- *[. *r. ^.v 

• 

“The rite known as Pratyavarohana, is to be performed in Margasir§a, on 

the 14th lunar day or on the full moon day..and the season of 

Hemanta should be remembered.” 

This rite of Pratyavarohana in Marga§Ir§a~is to be performed in honour of 
the Hemanta deity. This suggests that season of Hemanta should come in 
Margasir$a. 

11 t ii n r ii 

- • stpr. *t. tf. 

In this it has been ordained that the rite of Upakarma should be performed 
in Sravana when fresh herbs grow in abundance. This obviously means that 
1 there must be rainy season in Sravana. Many such quotations from different 
sitra-works could be given which indicate that a particular season must be 
current in a particular month. 

Now I quote a few lines from Puranas and other works mentioning the rites , 
that are to be performed in particular months and particular seasons. 

fspmr u r. 

o 

“Those who drink the juice of eight flowers of Asoka tree in the Punarvasu 

naksatra, in the month of Caitra on the 8th lunar day, will not come to sorrow. 

The mantra to be chanted “Oh blessed Asoka tree, who is created in 
the month of Madhu”. 

Herein has been mentioned the chewing in Caitra of the ‘ASoka Kalika 
which grows in Spring. 

" Writ 5TT^ ^ ii n 

^ ii u ? n 

“A water tap should be offered on an auspicious day recommended 

by a Brahmana when the month of Phalguna is elapsed and rejoicings begin. 
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a gain arrangement to distribute cold water should be made in Vai§akha r 
the water pots should be hung over idols for water to trickle over them and the. 
following^articles should be given to Brahmanas -.-Shoes, fans, umbrellas, 

fine garmerts, sandalwood, water vessels, bowers etc. 

This indicates that the hot season should always be found m Caitra and. 
Vaisakha. 


snert# (w nr * =rrf<«t i srrfew ntfir 




“The great annual worship which is performed in autumn, in the month of 
Asvina, after cloudy season has passed.” 

This shows that the season of Sarat should always be found m Asvina. 

spmTtxmsftt Tift vrwv- w 

It shows that the sun's ingress into Me 5 a and ™amn S toccur on the equine- 
j nv , aT1{ i that the ingress mto Makara on the day of the winter solstice, 
and these are notVossible without taking the ingress on the sayana basis. 

The above quotations from Srutis, Smrtis, and Puranas show that spring 
and other seasons must always occur in Madhu and other months i.e. m Caitra 
and other months ; and this is not possible unless we accept the sayana system. 

Tn the face of the above quotations it is not necessary to give further quota¬ 
tions from astronomical works or any other astronomical quotations m support 
of our contention. But works on Dharmasastra give even such quotations to 
strengthen their argument and hence some of them are given below. 

irfom ft# fatsr: ii trfv* ^ W* ^ 11 

That dav has been regarded as very sacred by sages, on which, the longitude 
of the sun^after the ayanamsa correction is applied to.it, becomes zero. 

' This emphasises the sanctity of the equinoctial day. 

*r#5TIIII 

“The sun after receiving the correction of ayanamsa, always moves on the 
fcelestihl) dobe The ‘raslsamkranti' is to be regarded as secondary. The 
nerfbrm anceof rites on both the occasions is said to be the same. But a person 
.obtains inexhaustible stock of ‘merit’ if he performs the following rites on the 
.c^"ng) aamkranti’ :-bath charity, penance, Sraddha, vrata, homa 

(sacrifice) etc.—Pulastya.” ^ 

*r: II II 

qnq'gft 11 II 


•Most of the quotations have been taken from Piyu$adhara, a commentary on Muhu-. 
intamahi (§aka 1525). 
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samkranti D fs re iike 0f the e man!? o^a goaf ^ the reaI sar P fc ranti while the rasi 
—. But I aouot^XS,-. 

» W'TfRrfW *ST M 

** ■■ n** 

SET 

are worth accepting. Some of th^m smm t w td ° S - lnto tropical signs 
as compared with the Sayana samkrantis WdS ]^ lkrantis ^ inferior 
of the above quotations are simply laudatory d At S ° me authors ’ s °me 
of the equinoctial and solstitial davs hi t?' As ’ 10wever > the sanctity 
and many other works, the comnilers nt ? reco S, mzed by the Purimas 
not discard them even though they P OC cur be^breth ?' 1 ^ DJlarmasa stra c °nld 
Anes-Libra and Cancer-Capricorn Hence^whiri a nHaya ha samkrantis into 
related to nirayana-samkrantis they had tn’-d^Z "° SCnb ‘ ng * he hoIy Periods 
g u° d t. m regard to ayanas” and some conmih^of 1 C le ? larks ‘ The same holds 
who had no knowledge of astronomy e«? n ml - W '? rk ^ on the Dharamsastra 
as “Mesayana, Vrsayana” etc. corrcsno-uf ril 3 !^ 12 ayanas to bs known. 
It has been already mentioned above Vnaae *. and otllcr Sai hkrantis. 

almanacs give the tropical impresses in th? § ™ 98 l - hat even some nirayana 
compilers of almanacs on ouf Bombay Poona^ m K° me other vvorcl b the 
the public of Maharashtra even this 3 morW P 0n ’ hov ^ ver ’ d ° not grant 
experts* in these parts howeverLfinSfi favour ' The Dharma&stra 
baths and charitable offerin ps defimteIy know that such rites, as holy 
of tropical ingresses. fhe •^SS^ritJT 3 ,“ mended °? ea for the occasj 
and to be performed during the year include th^” 0 ^ 11 ., as ? a hnavati sraddhas, 
samkrantis and these are only 12 and n 1 a" Srad , dhas for the occasions of 
of some kind ought - to be ^^i 7 or^ h( ^T^ ngly • ° nly 12 ^^rantis 

tions asoh^^S s £“ P?per time for religious observe- 

tterefore, be acccepted for ‘vtryday tse!”' " d Pur5 ° as ' and * ^uld. 

Doubts Resolved 

we prwe^to 0 conrider^the ^racrical f yana system ’ befor& 

not always found near the equinox* Tho system. The same star is. 

to the visible stars ;and when the tronica^v^ ™ recedmg with respect 
happen to come in the place of the equinox IS acce P ted > an y star wid - 

^ present time^he^qihncn^ Si 

Sf‘‘ s ' had admi,,Kl *■-taSSf 
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way when the equinox would come in the Purva Bhadrapada, that nak§atra 
division will have to be called ‘ASvinI’ while PhalgunI will have to be called 
the ‘sayana citra’ and this terminology has been adopted even now by the 
sayana almanacs. If one refers to the conjunctions of the moon with the 
stars given in these almanacs, one would find that when the moon is conjoined 
with the star Uttara-PhalgunI, the diurnal naksatra (i.e. the naksatra division 
occupied by the moon) is shown to be Citra. Thus a planet will have to be 
taken to be occupying one naksatra when it is actually conjoined with quite 
a different star. 

[SAYANA SYSTEM DISPLACES STARS 

In this way the stellar (visible) naksatras will be dissociated from the 
naksatra divisions of the same name. The name MrgaSIrsa, Hasta etc. show 
that the naksatra divisions originally derived their names from the stars and 
not on the principle that a certain region was to be known as a certain 
naksatra regardless of the star in that region. It has also been mentioned in 
Part one (page 48) that some of the names of naksatras found in the Vedas 
are in the singular number, some in dual and some others in plural. From 
.this it is clear that the naksatra names were originally suggested by the stars. 

* In the same way the names, Caitra, Vaisakha etc. were originally determined 
from those of stellar naksatras. 

Caitba and Other Name will not be Justified 

But if the sayana system be adopted the equinox would be in Purva 
Bhadrapada ; and when the sun is situated near the stars of Purva Bhadra¬ 
pada, the (solar) naksatra would receive the name “Sayana Asvini” and when 
the Moon becomes full near the star ‘Purva PhalgunI, which is 13| naksatra 
divisions away from it, the lunar month would be called Caitra, because the 
<Moon’s) naksatra would receive the name ‘sayana Citra* and because the 
solar ingress into sayana Mesa would take place in that lunar month. Thus, 
though the month should have properly been called Phalguna because of the 
full moon’s proximity to the Purva PhalgunI star, it will have to be called 
Caitra. Thus, considered from the purely sidereal (nirayana) point of view 
-even the months receive wrong names in the sayana system. 

If the sayana system be accepted the seasons will be found to be in their 
proper place. For instance, Spring will always occur in Caitra and Vaisakha 
but the stellar naksatras will go wrong. Any star which happens to be near 
the equinox will have to be called* ‘Asvini’ despite the star that may be there, 
and though the names Caitra, Vaisakha etc. were originally associative, they 
will have to be regarded as merely technical and conventional and the (Lunar) 
months Phalguna, Magha etc. which at present receive these names because 
of their association with stars, will gradually come to be called Caitra. It 
the names Madhu, Madhava etc. suggesting seasons be revive and the terms 
Caitra, Vaisakha etc. be discarded, then only will this verbal solecism dis¬ 
appear. But then would be Caitra and other names have become so deep- 
rooted that it would be difficult to eliminate them. It is also true that the 
.naksatras do not have a set of alternative names suggesting seasons just as 
the months have Madhu and other names. The terms Mesa Vrsabha etc. 
were divisional from the very beginning. Even if they be not so, they have been 
used in our astronomical works in the sense of divisions at least for the las 
2000 years. There can be no harm if they are applied to the sayana signs also. 

*The maximum distance between Sayana and Niryaiia naksatras will be l->i 
naksatra divisions. Hence, the Chaitra nak?atra division will be called Asvini wnen 
-equinox reaches that star after 12000 years. 
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Seasons Displaced by Niruyana System 

Now if the nir 3 .y 3 .ij 3 - system, be 3 dopted, the seasons will be displaced. 
Spring, summer and other seasons will gradually begin to occur in Caitra 
and the month of Caitra, even though it will witness the advent of rains, will 
have to be called Madhu. Not only that, but the rainy season will present 
a difficulty in the performance of religious ceremonies, like thread ceremony, 
marriage etc. which are to be performed in Magha, Phalguna, Caitra, Vai&akha 
-and Jyaistha ; and although from the point of view of seasons, A§a,dha and 
other months will be favourable for them, their performance will still be diffi¬ 
cult as our Dharmasastra prohibits them during these months. 

Where, then, is the way out ? One is simply non-plussed if an attempt 
is made to find out a solution by which both the seasons and naksatras would 
be correctly represented. If it is a fact that the equinox makes a complete 
revolution, it is obviously impossible to find an adjustment for both. Hence 
it is necessary to effect some sort of compromise. We must first decide what 
we can afford to abandon : the seasons or the stellar naksatras—and then 
abandon it. There can be no other alternative. So let us see what we can 
afford to lose. 


NAKSATRAS DISPLACED EVEN IN NIRAYANA SYSTEM 

Even to-day we are leaving the stellar naksatras. They are not all situated 
at equal distances. Hence, even the nirayana almanacs have been required 
to divide the ecliptic into 27 equal parts and call them naksatras. Some of 
the 27 divisions include the junction star of two naksatras, while there are 
others which include none. A table has been given on page 308/309, to make 
this point clear by figures. The table shows the extent of each divisional 
nak§atra, accurate nirayana longitudes of the junction stars of nak§atras, 
that is, their actual distances* from the junction star of Revati and the polar 
longitudes of the naksatras (stars) according to the Grahalaghava. It has 
already been mentioned before that the initial point of our siddhanta works 
is movable. The initial point, according to the Surya-Siddhanta, was situated 
at a distance of 21° 27' 9.8" to the east of the equinox m Saka 1772. ihe 
distances of the Junction stars from this point in that year have also been 
given in the table and it is also shown which junctions of naksatras are not 
situated in their respective divisions, but in advance of or behind them. 

It would be clear from that, even according to Keropant’s accurate measures 
or the genuine nirayana system, 9 stars out of 27 are situated in advance ot 
their divisions and 2 are behind, which means that 11 naksatras are occupying 
wrong places. When the diurnal naksatra is AsvinI, the moon is not actually 
conjoined with any star, and when it is Citra, she is conjoined with three 
stars, Hasta, Citra and Svati. Now it is true that if the true nirayana year 
measure and the true precessional motion be taken, this error^ will always e 
the same and will never exceed. Even then if the adoption ui must accurate 
and correct nirayana system results in the displacement of 11 naksatras out ot 
27, of what avail is such a nirayana system ? The longitudes of naksatras as 
given by the Grahalaghava are not true for the present time. Even if they are 
supposed to be correct, it is seen that six naksatras (stars) are wrongly placed. 


* Keropant’s Planetary Tables contain on pp. 324/325 the tropical longitudes of junct on 
stars for Saka 1772. These distances have been obtained by subtracting the longitude of 
Revati from them. Keropant has given 17°46' as the longitude of Revati. But accura e 
calculation shows that in Saka 1772 it was 17*46' 44". _ It has therefore, been taken 
as 17° 47'. Similarly the longitudes of AsvinI, Jyestha, P. Asadha, Sravana, and T>tian,B- 
ths, are wrong as given by Keropant. Those have been corrected before use for the table 
below. As for the junction stars the same stars have been adopted as in Keropant s. 
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It has been proved (page 219) before that the initial point obtained from 
our works moves in advance of the junction star of Revati by 8^ seconds. 
The above table will show that the junction stars of seven divisions out of 
27 divisions, made from the initial point of the modern Surya-Siddhanta, 
are found behind their respective divisions ; hence, when the ‘diurnal naksatra* 
is Mpga, the moon is actually conjoined with two stars, Mrga and Ardra. 
The same thing happens in the case of seven naksatras. After 5000 years 
more, all stars except that of Uttar a Bhadrapada will fall behind their own 
divisions ; and then one will see the conjunction of the moon with Bharani 
when the diurnal nak§atra would be Asvini. Similar will be the case with 
26 naksatras. The same thing will happen in the case of even Uttara Bhadra¬ 
pada after 7400 years. In short, even the prevalent nirayana system will 
cause disorganisation of naksatras like that caused by the sayana system/' §§ 


If the term ‘conjunction’ be defined as the “phenomenon in which the 
longitudes of two celestial bodies are equal”, then it would be the case of a. 
conjunction in longitude. ’If it be defined as the position in which the right 
ascensions (R.A.) of two celestial bodies are equal, then it will be the case of 
a conjunction m R.A. The sayana almanac gives conjunctions in right ascen¬ 
sions. Even the nirayana almanac gives conjunctions in right ascension. 
That almanac has been compiled from the Nautical Almanac after adopting 
the ayanam|sas according to the Grahalaghava. It shows the moon’s con¬ 
junctions in R.A. with the following eight stars occurring before sire enters 
the ‘diurnal divisional naksatras’ of those names Ardra, Aslesa, Jyestha, 
Mula, P. A§adha, U. Asadha, Sravana and Bhanistha. Similarly, if these 
conjunctions of the moon with stars be compared with those given in 
Keropant’s almanac it will be seen that according to Kercpant’s almanac, the 
moon and also every planet is conjoined with the stars U. Asadha Sravana and 
Dhani^tha before its entry into the corresponding diurnal naksatra division, 
while in the case of Punarvasu, Pusya, P. Phalguni and $atataraka the same 
phenomenon occurs after its entry into the daily naksatra divisions. In 
short, one may adopt an* accurate measure for the nirayana system, but 
this dissociation of the stars from their naksatras is bound to persist. 


Caitradi Terms not Associative 

* 

Let us now consider the case of months. It is true that if the system on 
sayana months be adopted, the definition* that the month in which the mccn 
becomes full near the star Citra is to be named Caitra, will not be found to 
be invalidated. But what is the actual condition these days ? At least a 
period equal to the antiquity of the Vedanga Jyotisa viz. about 33CO years 
has elapsed, since the system of naming the lunar month according to the 
oroximity of the full moon to same star, was discarded. It is not known 
how long before that it had gone out of use. It is a fact that the terms Caitra, 
VaMkha, etc. originated in accordance to that rule ; but when it was noticed 
that the moon does not necessarily become full near the star Citra in Caitra, 
two or sometimes even three stars were allotted in the case of certain months. 
But as the junction stars are not situated at equal distances, the system of 

* On the full moon day in the month c-f sayana CaitiS, the mccn v ill be definitely feend 
to be in the (divisional) sayana Citra or in the nakaatra, before or in advance of it. 
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divisional naksatras had to he adopted. The Ytuiuiga Jyoii^a shows a 
system of accurate divisional naksatra system. The system of accurate 
divisional naksatras came into use from the period in which the present sid¬ 
dhanta works on astronomy were compiled and the definition “viz., that lunar 
month in which the sun enters Mesa is called Caitra”came into existence and 
is now followed. * 


The table on page 312** gives the naksatras in which the moon became f’dl 
during the 4 years from Saka 1804 onwards and in Saka 1810 in the Keropant’s 

almanac. 

This will show that anyone out of three naksatras was occupied by the 
moon_ on each full moon day ; and a still more striking case is presented by 
ASvini and Magha in 1804. since in these months the naksatras cn the fuls 
moon days were Uttara Bhadrapada and Pu$ya respectively. If month 
are to be named after the naksatras those months ought to have been called 
Bhadrapada and Pausa respectively; and because on the full moon day in the 
Asadha of Saka 1810, the diurnal nak§atra was Sravana, the month should 
have been called Sravana. The same plight occurs in tiie case of the Graha- 
laghava almanacs. In short, if the principle of naming months after naksatras 
were to be followed, a good many (month) names would go wrong, no matter 
what accurate nirayana system, we adopt. Hence the astronomers had no 
other course but to discard the system of naming the months accroding to the 
naksatra in which the moon became full. 

According to the opinion of astronomers, the terms Caitra, Vaisakha, etet. 
are conventional and not associative; but even Paninl and the compilers of 
Smptis hold the view that they are not associative. The author of Kalatatva- 

vivek'- observes as follows about it :— 


« 

*3RPTT \ .^TTf^I*^!-..?T I sz f PF T 

. 'x 

oirr^T'T^flifyfsr i qTfq’fdTfr ^’?nunfuf?r #?rTfAi 

3T53rr?rr ^f^fer i zfpT: r 

.nfrjffifTrcTRTT .^ . 

. || 


Hence, it is needless to consider the objection that such torn r? Caitr 
Vahaldba, etc. would lose their significance by following ihe fO.t he tysUm 
for the objection can be raised with equal force, both against the Sayana" and 
Nirayana systems. 


Compromise 

As regards the naksatras, if the nirayana system advocated in our SiddhSnta- 
works be followed, not only will the seasons go wrong, but there will be dis¬ 
order about the naksatras also in the same manner as by the adoption of the 

* A more detailed explanation has been given (page 270) before, while discussing the 
names of months. 

** Of these years, according to that almanac the months, Caitra, Sravana and Asadha 
are intercalary in the Saka years 1805, 1807 and 1810 respectively. 
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sayana system, with the only difference, that it will take place in the reverse 
■order and at a slower pace.* The months also will consequently be affected 
in the same manner. Even if the most accurate nirayana measure be adopted 
the nak§atras and months will be liable to the same error. It is true that the 
error will be always constant, nevertheless it is bound to persist. Hence it 
seems desirable to ignore the correct positions of the stellar naksatras, if the 
choice lies between seasons and the stellar naksatras. When we ignore the 
stellar naksatras we shall cease to name the lunar months after them and we 
shall begin to state the positions of planets with reference to new divisions 
called the sayana naksatras ; that is, all the conjunctions of planets can be 
■observed and their moments can be calculated ; similarly, the times of the 
•conjunctions of planets with the naksatras (stars) can be calculated and noted 
in the almanacs. 

If any one would argue that there will be a difficulty** in calculation 
through the sayana system, the answer is that such is not the experience. 1 he 
whole calculation In European astrcmmy these days is done on sayana basis. 
Keropant maintains that (page 301) “ because, the Sun, the Moon, the 
Planets and the Equinoxes all have motion, their positions should be measured 
•only with respect to the Stars'which are stationary”. This means that it 
is proper and necessary to take the help of fixed stars while taking observations; 
but in the compilation of the almanac, there can be no objection mathematical 
or: otherwise against adopting the sayana system. European astronomers 
■do make use of the stars for observation, but all their calculations for the 
Nautical and other almanacs are made on the sayana basis. Keropant has 
himself adopted sayana positions and motions of planets for his book ol 
Planetary Tables and the planetary places calculated from it are all s5yana. 
Moreover, the method of taking observations by the “nalika and the des¬ 
cription of other instruments of observation, as given in our astronomical 
works (See chapter headed “ systems of observation ”), show that more use 
has been made of the sayana measures than of stars. 

More Doubts Resolved 


TTf o fhl TT II 

q- q-qqf: THT II 

II 

II - II 

TqWTTfcT || 3T H II 


“ A fire should be consecrated on Rohini.- It 
on Purva Phalguni, nor on Punarvasu. Svaha 
_—to Punarvasu-• 


should not be consecrated 
to Krttika——to Rohini 


• If the sfiyana measure be adopted^ ^ 

S.SSare followed, it will progressively cross the stars BharanI, 

t e P had P ;«f,fc sayana systeinfif the corlee. way be" would no, have been assatled by any 
.doubt (pag« 148)- 
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These lilies* ** contain the names of naksatras in the singular, dual, and' 
m plural. This clearly shows that these naksatras are nothing but stars and 
Yerily these lires cannot apply to the sayana nak§atras, which shows that 
the Srutis recognize only the stellar naksatras. And naksatras in that sense 
will not be obtainable by adopting the sayana system. All’the same, the fact 
remains that it would not be possible by the nirayana system to secure the 
occurrence of spring in the months of Madhu-Madhava, that is, in Caitra 
and Vaisakha, for all times to come, and such occurrence too is a point 
stressed by the Srutis. t . 

i. The works on ritual facts. prescribe the performance of particular rites, 
on particular naksatras. If it be said that these naksatras refer to stars, 
practically no one has the faintest notion of such a fact. The naksatras are 
now observed Simply as a matter of convention. Now-a-days the people 
are as a rule, satisfied if they find that the almanac gives the appropriate 
nak§atra (division) necessary for p. particular rite for the desired time, without 
caring tb know which star is actually contacted (by the moon) in the heaven? 
at that time. It is not that this condition is prevailing only in the present 
times. As the stars are not situated at equal distances, the condition is simply 
inevitable. The calculation for finding the accurate nak§atra has been ex¬ 
plained (page 279) : but no one makes practical use of it these days.* 
Even if it is done and even if the most accurate nirayana system be adopted, 
it is impossible to secure the correct positions in every way. Tn addition to 
this, possibility of error in the calculation is another obstacle in the matter. 
Even if we assume that the necessary correctness can be ensured, the ritualistic 
rules that enjoin the performance of particular rites on particular seasons, 
cannot be observed by adopting the nirayana system. 

Pros and Cons Weighed 

The nirayana system cannot ensure the correctness of time for the perfor¬ 
mance of certain rites which must be performed according to the Dharmasastra. 
in certain months and certain seasons, nor does it ensure the regular recurrence 
of Spring in the months of Madhu-Madhav, that is, Caitra-VaiSakha, which 
is a fact recognized oy Srutis as important. Will a system of astronomy 
be acceptable if (like the nirayana system) it brings the rainy season in Caitra? 
Not one in hundred would answer this question in the affirmative, and to 
add to this, the naksatras too fall out of their proper places if one adopts the 
nirayana system. These four arguments are favourable to the adoption of 
the sayana system. The followers of nirayana system will in their turn put 
forward four similar arguments that even the stellar naksatras are recognized 
by Srutis and accordingly the Dharmasastra has laid down rules for performing 
certain rites under the rule of certain naksatras and these rules cannot always 
be observed if the sayana system be followed. The stars of Revati, ■ Uttara- 
Bhadrapada or those of all other naksatras will have to be called Asvini by 
turns by following the sayana System, and no one would agree that it is proper : 

* Most of the lines have teen cited in Pait I. But seme more have been taken from, 
the Taittirlya Sruti. 

** Vasudeva Shastri Dedgacnkar, an astroporr.cr of Poona, recently told the author 
that a certain Joshi of Paitban, seme years ago, who found by calculation that a desired-, 
nakaatra was available at a certain time got a marriage ceremony performed. But far from 
appreciating ibis welcome innovation, the lecal as well as the Pcona public exet jrmunicateck 
him for sometime. 
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and although it is generally true that Spring would occur in Caitra for all 
time if sayana system be adopted, the day of the beginning of seasons would 
shift a few days on either side ; and further, as the seasons are reckoned on 
the basis of lunar months, a variation of even a month sometimes occurs in 
the beginning of a season. Even granting these contentions of the nirayana 
school and balancing one set of arguments against the other one cannot deny 
that there still remain two arguments advanced while discussing the logical 
aspect of this question, which establish the acceptability of the sayana system 
(page 298/299). They are that the year is naturally a time unit defined by 
the cyclic recurrence of the seasons, and that the object of inserting an. 
intercalary month is nothing else but to ensure for all time the concurrence of 
particular seasons and particular lunar months. Both these objects can be 
attained only by adopting the sayana system. These two arguments are 
quite irrefutable. 


Conclusion 

Similarly, if the historical aspect of the question be considered, one finds: 
that the sayana year was in vogue from the earliest times till about 2000 B.S. 
Thus it is a fully and firmly established fact that the sayana system alone 
[ deserves acceptance . 

Complete Revolution of the Equinox 

t We have considered the sayana and nirayana systems on the assumption 
that the equinox makes a complete revolution. The question of the Calendar 
[ reform has to be considered chiefly with a view to seeing that the almanac 
|js compiled in conformity with the tenets of Dharmasastra. It may be argued 
that our works on astronomy assume that the equinox does not make a complete^ 
revolution but that it oscillates; and, if that be a fact, then the dissociation of * 
I seasons from months will not occur even by following the nirayana system, 
and that, therefore, Spring will always occur in Caitra. Let us then consider 
this line of argument. 

Whether ihe equinox makes a complete revolution or not, is not a matter 
tcoming within the purview of the Dharmasastra. The only concern of the 
Dharmasastra* is to decide what rites ought or ought not to be performed 
during the rule of certain seasons, months, tithis, naksatras etc; and it is for 
astronomy to decide what time conforms with the rules of the Dharmasastra. 
If the Dharmasastra enjoins that certain rites are to be performed in a certain 
; month and certain season, then, it is the duty of astronomy to establish sue i 
|;,a system of time-measures as will ensure the association of the seasons with 
I. the appropriate months. The science of astronomy is based on actual tacts. 
Because the positions and motions of planets undergo a change in course or 
time, it has become customary with astronomy to adopt such positions and 
motions as are confirmed by experience at different times. The modern 
Surya-Siddhanta gives positions and motions of planets that are somewhat 
different from those in the earlier Siddhantas. Nevertheless the author observes 
that apart from the change in planetary motions necessitated by the lapse 
of time the ancient science has remained intact, as may be gathered from 
the following fine in Madhyamadhikara. 

* The rules prescribing certain times for certain rites are given in the ‘Muhurta* branch: 
of astronomy. The Muhurtaskandha in this way forms part of the DfcaimaSaStra. 
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srrwrer w i T*iTri TT^d-fr^ *f<rt h \ 

T^mrfaTR 

“ This is the same science which was deliberated by the god Sun. The 
-only variation in time is due to the passing of long periods called ‘ Yugas’. ” 

Ranganath in his commentary on the above says, 

vr^cfrfh ?t^r TrTRTw fwl 

srratcryfd^ frqpT: [irr:] ii 

“ That kind Bhaskaracarya cited another science for the use of people, because 
planetary positions change with lapse of time. ” 

Bhaskaracarya says 
3TT ^fcTTHTITT: W || 

Keshava also has made a similar remark (page 128 ) 

Even the following well-known verse from the Vasistha Samhita recommends 
the adoption of that system which will ensure agreement between calculation 
and observation. 

tt q^qr n 


“If the almanac in vogue in a territory, at any time, follows a certain paksa 
and its calculation agrees with observed facts, that pak§a should be accepted 
and the decision regarding tithi etc. should be taken accordingly”. 

By observing the rules governing the construction of the Universe,^the 
western astronomers have established with certainty the fact that the equinox 
makes a complete revolution.* 

*Tiu author giv** ia prjrf nr ide* of the revolution of the eqvinoK.Thi.nk of a chi d- 
ren’s to,» spinning on the ground. At fiat it 'evolves ve.rv rapidly in an upi ight podtion • ? e 
that its aris posing through the »wo ends remains pcroendic* kt to tht srounc. A<. its 
•peed diminshefc, n btgms to nod bacr-is* tt* upper piit ts heavy and in that condh'or its 
axis no longer remains in a vertical position and its upper end begins to revolt. In the 
same way, the ertremit'es of the earth’s avis continually begin to revolve round the end o f 
a line perpsn licular to the plane of the orb a of the Polar Star ;ha> is round the pole of the 
eclpdc When, the earth rotates round it's axis, the axis does not t email' in a position per¬ 
pendicular to the plane of its orbit.Its speed of rotation round its axis is always uniform! 
it is practically constant.Hence, had -t been completely spherical, its axis wouldh x 'e tended 
to remain inclinec. at the same angle.But the earth is Hat &■ the poles and bulging at the 
equfctor.Henct, tht atti action of the sun and iroon on the equatorial pari, show.* a tendency 
to merge with the plane of its orbit. But the rotation of the end of the axis continues in 
cessantly.This makes it impossible for the two planes to merge and for the axi- to become 
perpendicular to the (plane of the) orbit.T’ne axis of the earth, however, keeps revolving 
round the axi* of the ecliptic. The p les of the equator ievolve round those of the ecliptic. 
This causes the (celevial) equator lo slide or the eciiptjn. This L known as the phenomenon 
of the precession of the equinoxes That the a traction of the sun end the moon on the 
ea'th is greater at the equator is noticeable by minute ohservaiion.The nodes of the moons 
orbit make a revolution in 18i years. This causes the moon to go away from the equator, 
sometimes to 2T north and sometimes upto 1S° during that period.Tnis and also her 
variable attraction on the bulging portion of the euqator causes a varhionin the tevo f 1 ' 
tionxry motion of the pole.This variation is found to be the same after each period of lot 
years .The condition of the equatorial part of the earth being more bulging than tnat at 
the poles is not likely to change at least for millions of years more.Hvnc?, the equinox is 
bound to make a complete revolution. 
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Even in our country Munjala and others hold the same view. A quotation 
from the Satapatha Brahmana describing the position of the Krttikas has. 
been given before (on page 128 ofpt. I), which shows that it applied to a period 
about 3100 years before Saka. The equinox has moved through 68° during 
the period of 4900 years from that date up to the present time, that is, through 
more than 54° which is supposed to be the arc of equinoctial Oscillation. 
Thus, even our own ancient works lend a support to the fact that thee quinox 
does not oscillate but makes a complete revolution. This being so, our Dhar- 
maSastra ought to abide by this verdict of astronomy and accept the sayana 
system which ensures the association of seasons with months and our astro¬ 
nomers must compile their almanac only by that system. 

Successive Regression of Year-beginning by One Month , as Solution of Problem 

. Some people suggest a different solution in order to maintain the Nirayana-* 
system and at the same time to avoid the difficulty that will arise in future in 
being compelled to perform religious rites in the wrong seasons, owing to 
the present day nirayana system. It is this instead of the sayana year the 
correct nirayana year-measure should be adopted ; the naksatras, rasis, and 
samkrantis too should be nirayana. The present system of naming that 
lunar month as Caitra m which the Mesa Sanikramaiia occurs should also 
be retained. But when the ayanamsa amounts to 30°, and the equinox moves 
back to the beginning of the nirayana Mina rasi, the year should be made to 
start at the beginning of nirayana Mina, in the nirayana Phalguna (of the 
present day), and the names of Madhu-Madhava which denote seasons and 
are now applied from Caitra should.be applied from Phalguna, and all religious 
rites which are to be performed in Caitra, Vaisakha etc. should be performed 
in Phalguna, Caitra etc. ; that is to say all religious functions should be re¬ 
gressed by a month. When after a lapse of time the advent of Spring begins 
to coincide with Magha, the rites pertaining to Caitra and Spring should be 
shifted back to Magha, This arrangement would ensure the performance of 
religious rites, usually observed in Caitra (Spring) to be performed in Phai- 
guna and Magha but still in Spring. There will no more be any necessity to 
call the divisions occupied by the stars Revati, U. Bhadrapada etc. as Asvini. 
This was the opinion of Keropant Chhatre and Krishna Shastri Godbole 
and the same view is now held by Prof. Tilak and Yenkatesh Bapuji Ketkar. * 

It is not Traditional 

The suggestion appears desirable at the first sight ; but in reality it is not 
acceptable. Some of its advocates remark that there is even the support of 
tradition behind it. They observe that according to the Vedas, the year should 
begin on the winter solstice (W.S.) day and (it is also known) that the W.S. 
was gradually set back from Phalguna to Magha,_ Pausa and Margasirsa. 
Keropant mainly relied upon the quotation “Ya vaisa .... (quoted on page 
30 of Pt. I) from the Sdmkhyayana Brahmana in this matter. Tilak has added 
one more month, Caitra’ to the above list of names pn the basis of the stanza 
from the Anuvak of Samvatsara Satra (given on page 28/29 of Pt. I). 

I have already shown before (page 135 of Pt. I) that the Vedicq uotations cited 
as authority by Chhatre and Tilak, have nothing to do with the winter Solstice. 

* Kero pant’s views had appeared in the Arunoda'a newspaper in the issues of 7th 
October and 4th November 1883 and that of Ketkar was published in the same paper 
about 1884 Tilak’s view is found in his book ORION but particularly in an article appearing, 
in the Kesari sometime in 1893. Go dcole had expressed his views m a personal talk with 
the author. Bapudevi did not hold this view. His views have already been «tated (page 30l> 
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At no other place in the Vedas has the beginning of the year been shown to 
be with the W.S. This author is not alone in holding this view, who says so. 
Even Sayanacarya has not interpreted these lines as bearing on the W. S. 
Similarly, Madhavacarya also has discussed this point in his KVmldhava 
on the basis of several Vedic quotations and concluded that the year used to 
start at the beginning of Spring in Caitra. He did not come across a single 
statement in the Vedas, in which the year was said to begin on the W.S. He 
was also not led to draw the conclusion, that the year beginning was gradually 
made to recede through Caitra, Phalgima, Magha. and so on. 

It is true that in the Vedahga Jyoti§a the W.S. is mentioned as occurring 
in Magha. The same system is found at one or two places even in the Maha- 
bharata. All astronomical works except Vedahga Jyotisa refer to the W.S. 
* as occurring in Pausa but this does not prove that there was the practice .of 
naming the months gradually backwards as Magha, Pausa etc. It will be 
explained* how the W.S. occurring in Magha during the Vedanga Jyot$a 
period began to occur in Pausa. The advent of Spring used to occur in Caitra 
at the. time when Caitra and other names of months came into use. Hence, 
the authorities on Dharmrasastra applied the system of calling Caitra-Vasakha 
the months of Spring season on the analogy of the “Madhu-Madhava” names 
of the Vedic period and like the month of Madhu they adopted Caitra as the 
initial month of the year. Even though the W.S. used to occur in Magha 
during the Vedahga Jyoti§a period, it did not affect the system. But later on, 
because the solar ingress into Mesa used to take place in Caitra when Mesa 
and other terms became current and the year already used to begin in Caitra, 
astronomers formulated the rule “Mesadhisthe Savitari (page 270) for 
nami ng the months. This terminology was not at all current in the Vedanga 
Jyotisa period and hence the religious heads -accepted the rules established by 
astronomers. On account of this, the Makara Sankramana occurred in 
Pausa itself, the W.S. which formerly used to take place in Magha had naturally 
shifted to Pausa and the convention of the W.S. and Makara Sankramana 
occurring in Pausa became a rule and was acceptable to the authorities on the 
Dharma. Sastra. It has already been pointed out in the course of the study 
of Vedanga Jyotisa that the Vedanga Jyotisa system was not everywhere in 
use in its original form for many years. Hence, because the rule of the W.S. 
occurring in Magha did not last long universally, it was not difficult to establish 
the convention of linking up the W.S. with Pausa. Now the terminology 
cannot change for, though it is now-a-days sometimes seen that the W.S. 
occurs in Margaslrsa, still it is not recognized by the Dharmasastra, nor would 
it be acceptable. That it was not acceptable to the Surya-Siddhanta can be 
seen from some of its verses given above (page 300). Whatever is un¬ 
acceptable to astronomy cannot be acceptable to the Dharmasastra also. In 
short, even though the W.S. sometimes now-a-days occurs in Margaslrsa, still, 
the fact is not recognised by the Dharmasastra ; and the tradition of shifting 
the beginning of the year back by a month every 2000 years is not found in 
the Dharmasastra. None of the works on the Dharmasastra will be found 
to give any of the two facts discussed above. 

*If months are named on nirayaua basis, the W.S. is found to occur in Magha, Pau?a 
M^rgasirsa and so on, gradually in a backward order- But it is to be seep if it Wi-'S the 
tradition to call that lunar month Ph^lguna, Magha and Pausa, in which the W.S, occurred; 
in other words, I w.sh to discuss, if it was the tradition to begin the year one month earlier 
after-every two thousand years, after naming the months on the nirayana basis : and it is 
being proved that there was no such tradition. 
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The sianzas (Anuvak) describing year-long sacrifices speak of beginning 
the series of such sacrifices on the Citra full moon day, the Phalguni full moon 
day and the Ekastaka (8th lunar day of Magha Kr$na) day. It shows that 
even if the W.S. and the beginning of the year ceased gradually to take place 
on those days, as years rolled on, still the occurrence of the beginning of Spring 
and that of the year must have coincided with tiiose days. And if any one 
begins to argue on this basis that the tradition of setting back the beginning 
of the year gradually by one month can be discerned here, it would also be 
impossible because the Anuvak relating to the yearly sacrifices occurs in the 
Taittiriya Samhitd and the Tandy a Brdhmana. The dates of both the works 
are not later than 2000 or at the most 1500 B.S.; and this estimate must be 
acceptable to Tilak also. Hence, there was no possibility of Spring occurring 
in Magha in those times (pages 131/132 of Pt. I). It has already been shown 
(pages 265) that the practice of beginning the year on the Ekastaka day must have 
come into vogue owing to some other reason and it must have had a secondary 
importance. Now the full moon days of Caitra and Phalguna remain to be 
considered. It is a well-known fact (of astronomy) that every solar ingress 
takes place within 29 days earlier or later than (the starting of) a lunar month. 
The solar ingress into Mesa occurs on any day between the 1st lunar day of 
Caitra and the new moon day of that month; consequently, a similar variation 
takes place in the beginning of any season. Hence, Spring can be seen to 
begin, in some year on the Phalguna full moon day and sometimes on the 
Caitra full moon day during any particular period ; and according to the 
‘purnimanta’ system, the month ends on the full moon day. Hence at the 
time when exact rules for beginning the year were not established, it was 
naturally felt that the year could begin on either of the two tithis. Sayanacarya 
has interpreted this stanza on these very lines. The work Kalaniriiaya by 
Madhava supports this very interpretation*. Cases of starting the year in 
different months have been given before (pages 263/265) and it has been pointed 
out there that there was no such tradition of commencing the year one month 
earlier. 


In short, there is no tradition in favour of setting the year back by month 
by the nirayana system and it is not in conformity with the rules of the Dharma- 
iastra ; hence, this adjustment is not acceptable to Dharmasastra. 

NOT ACCEPTABLE TO PUBLIC 

Setting the beginning of the year back by a month and performing rites 
in Phalguna which.are meant to be performed in Caitra, is nothing but altering 
the Dharmasastric rules. So long as these views remain on paper, it is all 
right. The originators and followers of this view do not appear to have reali¬ 
zed how ridiculous it would be in the eyes of the Sastris and the general public. 
Munjala’s views on the precession have been condemned as those of an atheist 
and a avan by Munishwar, the author of the commentary called Marichi, 
(page 212), because, the theory that the equinox makes a complete revolu¬ 
tion does not ensure the occurrence of seasons in a way acceptable to the 

*When this book was first written in 1887 i.e., before Prof. Tilak’s book was published 
the author had already considered the quotations (Anuvak) relating to the beginning of the 
year, and he had already construed them in the way he has done here and on pages 135/136 
of Pt. I then Prof. Thibaut’s review of Tilak’s book appeared in the monthly Journal, 
“Indian Ant iquary” in 1895, and he has there interpreted the quotations just as the author 
has done.. This discussion includes also the consideration of arguments put forth by Keropant 
I» support of his contention. 
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Srutis (page 212). In his eyes even the verbal argument regarding the- 
dissociation of the seasons and months appeared distasteful. How then can 
the authorities on the Dharmasastra like him tolerate actually performing 
those rites in Phalguna which really belong to the month of Caitra ? 

EVEN THIS SOLUTION CAUSES ERROR IN SEASONS 

If the year is made to begin at the first point of Mina, when the equinox 
begins to occur in the initial point of the nirayana Mina sign, it will not be 
found to be there perpetually, because it will also continue to recede, as the 
equinox is always movable; and an error wifi continue to occur till the equinox 
would reach the initial point of Kumbha. Even if the year is then made to 
begin at the initial point of Kumbha, the error will still persist. In short, 
even by following this system, an error of up to 30 days will always continue 
to remain in the recurrence of seasons. 

AN INSUPERABLE DIFFICULTY 

There is yet another difficulty which cannot be tided over. Some religious 
rites are related to seasons, months and tithis. These may be transferred to 
a time a month earlier. But there are some which are connected with the 
seasons, months, tithis and also naksatras. For example, the Vijayadasami 
is to be’ observed oh the tenth lunar day of the bright half of Asvina in the 
Sarat-ritu. The association of Sravana naksatra with it is desirable. This is 
not possible, on the 10th lunar day of Bhadrapada Sukla, as it would fall on 
the 12th lunar day of the bright half of that month and on the 14th lunar day 
ofthe bright half of Sravana. If Vijayadasami is celebrated in Bhadrapada, 
the Sravana naksatra will not be available. If it is celebrated on Sravana 
naksatra on the i2th lunar day, then DasamI (10th day) will be missed. (In 
that" event it will have to be called a ‘baras’ and not the ‘dasara’). As time 
will pass, it will be made to recede into Sravana, and then it will have to be 
performed on the Sravana naksatra on the 14th tithi or on the lOthtithi asso¬ 
ciated with Jyestha naksatra. 

WHO CAN CHANGE THE DHARMASHASTRA ? 

If, however, it be resolved to accept this solution inspite of its being contrary 
to the tenets of Dharmasastra, the Dharmasastra will have to be completely 
overhauled. Who is going to do that and how ? Such would be the difficulties 
confronting the reformers.- He, who knows anything about.the works on the 
Dharmasastra and popular beliefs, will realize that this is extremely difficult 

to achieve. 

HOW TO POPULARIZE NEW DHARMASASTRA ? 

HOW TO MAKE IT CURRENT ? 

If it be assumed that the Dharmasastra can be renovated by appointing a 
Committee of Sastrls how is the new Dharmasastra to get recognition,? This 
is even more difficult than the above proposal. Even supposing that Sankara- 
carya approved it or that it was passed into a law, one can hardly imagine 
how very difficult it would be to introduce it into the religious life of the people. 
Our country has hundreds and thousands of Works on Dharma and lakhs of 
their copies are in circulation all over the country ; all these will have to be 
destroyed. If they are repealed by a peremptory order there would still 
remain works on other subjects which cannot be destroyed. It is preposterous 
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to think of changing a system that still remains recorded in those thousands 
of works and is deeply engraven on the hearts of millions of people. The 
winter solstice which used to occur once in the beginning of Dhanistha, later 
on shifted to Ultara Asadha ; still, the DhanistMdi system continued to exist 
in astronomical works. It is found in two or three works only and its use 
was confined only to a small area and that too for a very short period of time. 
Still even this resulted in deluding an astute astronomer like Vardha Mihira. 
If then a system, which at present has specific naksatra s, months and seasons 
for specific religious rites and which found its way into thousands of works 
and has remained in vogue for quite a long period of time all over the country, 
be altered—that is to say, for instance, if the festival of ‘Das'ara’ occurring in 
Asvina, be decided to be celebrated on the 12th lunar day of Bhadrapada— 
it will take scores of pages to describe what confusion will occur in the minds 
of the people at large and what troubles would arise among the ignorant 
section of the public. 

SUGGESTION WORTH REJECTING 


In short, all things considered, a system which involves the recession of the 
be ginning of the year and other rites gradually from Caitra back to Phalguna, 
Magha and other months deserves only to be rejected. 


PRACTICAL ASPECT 

Let us now consider the sayana and nirayana systems from the practical 
point of view. It is not that the everyday life will be obstructed in the absence 
of the sayana system. We need not consider, of course, those people who do 
not require any almanac whatsoever in their daily life. Our discussion must 
then be confined only to those who do want some almanac or other. About 
&aka 444, the rainy season used to begin when the sun had crossed about half 
the d’ v ision of Ardra naksatra; now it starts at the beginning of Mrga. At 
present, the : jwari’ which i’s the staple food of the people living in the region 
around Barsi and Sholapur, is sown when the solar naksatra of Hasta is about 
half passed. It i s obvious that about Saka 444 such sowing used to take place 
with the sun in the beginning of Svatl. But people do not even dream that 
there ever was a time when the sowing began during the Svati naksatra. People, 
feel as if the rule regarding the sowing of grains m Hasta has been m force 
riaht from the beginning of creation. If the nirayana system continues in 
future, the sowing operation will have to be done in Uttara, as time would 
pass on. But this variation is so slow that it will not be perceptible in the 
lifetime nf anv man or for that matter, even during three or four generations, 
And thus it would come about quite naturally without being detected in the 
te£t. in the same way almost all the affairs of hte will continue unhampered 
even if the sayana system does not come into vogue. 

urn marriage is a ceremony intimately connected with everyday affairs as 
well a already pointed out (page 307) that the 

Havana svstem will cause a difficulty m regard to its celebration It is true 
feat 5 will occur after a considerable lapse of time; but that it will occur is a 
certainty Even at present, the month of Jyaistha, even though allowed for 
celebrating marriages, is in some years found to be useless because of the rams. 
Let us now see if, on the other hand, the acceptance of the sayana system 
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would give rise to any difficulty in this matter. Our months are lunar and 
hence, intercalary months are required to be introduced. This fact is very 
favourable for the introduction of the sayana system. In the time of Julius 
Caesar the length of the year was once required to be extended som** 

In the times of Pope Gregory and later in 1752 A.D. in England, an adjustment 
was required to be made by passing a law that the proper date of a certain 
day would be arbitrarily advanced by some 10 or 12 dates. People must 
have found it very awkward. The change was brought about only with the 
help of law. But we need not proceed that way. If an intercalary month 
that is due according to the old Pancahga be omitted altogether and if the 
sayana Pancahga be introduced since that month and ail intercalary months 
thereafter reckoned on the sayana basis, our purpose will be accomplished * 
and if all the almanac makers make up their mind, ih* change mil U 
most smoothly without embarrassing the people in the least. This is no 
doubt a great facility. Nevertheless,.there is one thing that may still create 
confusion among the people. At present, the sayana Ardra naksatra is ruling 
at the time when the nirayaria Mrga naksatra begins, and then the rain a set in. 
Hence, people will be wondering why the rains do not start even when the 
A*rdra naksatra is half passfed, though ordinarily they are due at the beginning 
of Mrga. When thb rainy season is about to begin people would perhaps 
start those agricultural operations at the beginning of the sayana Mrga naksatra, 
which they used to oegin at the beginning of the nirayana Mrga naksatra. 
Ihus an obstacle will be created in our every day affairs. However, if the 
change is brought about gradually, it will not create difficulties in daily affairs 
But setting back all samkrantis and solar naksatras by 22 days would be a 
very difficult thing to do. If a change occurs in the dates of such phenomena, 
as Jupiter s change of sign or -the sign occupied by the moon, people will not 
notice it. But people will find it rather awkward io take to sowing in Svati 
which is usually done in Hasta. The ideas about naksatras and soiar sam¬ 
krantis are so deep rooted in the minds of the people that any change with 
regard to them would seem more difficult to our people in their daily life than 
the advance of 10 or 12 dates seemed to the Europeans. If some people 
decide to adopt the sayana almanac, it does not mean that all others will at 
once agree to adopt it; and in that case, as the nirayana almanac will still 
remain in use, people will come to understand that the month which they call 
Phalguna a will have to be called sayana Caitra, The solar ingress of Brahma¬ 
gupta, which used to occur one day earlier, had come into vogue; still, ulti¬ 
mately it fell into disuse. The solar ingresses of Keropant’s almanacs occur 
lour days earlier and this is one of the main reasons why his almanac has not 
come into general use. Hence, it will be very difficult to bring into use the 
sayana almanac which shows solar ingresses as occurring 22 days earlier. 
Tnere are no doubt some such difficulties and it is proposed to consider later 
how they can be surmounted. 


ASTROLOGICAL ASPECT 

That the sayana system is acceptable has been so far proved from the 
point of view of mathematical astronomy and muhurta. Whatever is accept¬ 
able to these two must be acceptable to Astrology (Jtitaka Skandha ) also. It 
w Jrue that the decision of this point will depend partly upon the question 
which of the two systems yields a horoscope ( or forecast ) that would be in 
conformity with actual experience Madhava Brahmaji and Jeevan Rao Tryam- 
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tti CLkm.*, lt\l tt\tit.ttt ci the sayana system, declare that the horoscope 
cast by the say si a bysun. gives correct results. Again the well-known Eu¬ 
ropean asiioiogeis ci ibt present cay, Zaokiel and Jkaphael, cast horoscopes 
only by the say ana system, in our country the horoscopes are everywhere 
oast according to the nirayana system. Ihe Jyotirnibandha, however con¬ 
tains this quotation trom the Jaiakoitama. 

A 

“Ihe ‘neech’ is seventh iicm the Xcchak The decision about ‘phala’ 
*(1 esi.lt) shct.c be uhi. ci the basis ci ti e siyana pcsiticns cl planets”. 

It shows that evtr cm 010 . wnteis heto that the sayana system was accept¬ 
able in the matter ci astrology. ' Most cl the works on astrology were 
■-compiled_at a time whe-n the imi.ai points ci the sayana and nirayana systems 
did not dificr n.uch. it n ay be lor this reason that they appear to have been 
compiled cn the sayana basis, inis point will be more fully dis.cussed later 
in the Jataka Skakdha. The author has come across several people who say 
that they would be prepared to accept the sayana system if the horoscopes cast 
on the sayana basis would be proved to give correct results. But the author 
thn ks that hi is dr j (.: il k H get ecmpieiciy correct results by either cf the 
systems, further more, the bounce of astronomy has not originated for the 
sake ot ho r os cepes alone. 

THE BEST AND MOST ACCEPTABLE SOLUTION 

The logical aspect of the question considered at the outset would appeal 
to all people at all times and at aii places. Hence, in the light of that consi¬ 
deration ( 1 ) the best solution is to adopt the sayana system. It has already 
been shown above that from the point of view of History and Dharmasastra 
also, that solution alone is acceptable. This course may cause a slight hindrance 
in our every-day life in the beginning. But the hindrance due to setting back 
the beginning of the year by 22 days will be quite negligible compared with the 
difficulties and mental confusion experienced by people when in the year 
46 B.C. Julius Caesar advanced the beginning of the year at one stroke by 
as many as 67 days at the time of reforming the Calendar. Moreover it has 
Been explained above how the intercalary month would facilitate the change 
from the nirayana system to the sayana system. All that we have to do is 
to introduce the sayana paficahga from the year in which an intercalary month 
falls due according to the Grahalaghava but not according to the sayana 
system. The tithis would be identical by both the systems. There would be 
some difficulty in respect of agricultural work for a few years. But if rules 
are given in the almanacs for some years to the effect that certain agricultural 
-operations now performed under certain solar naksatras should in future be 
performed under other naksatras. And if this is put into use for some years 
it will continue for all lime to come without any break or difficulty. It is, 
however, essential that an authoritative work should be first published from 
which the sayana almanac can be compiled. 

, '* Iviaunavu Kao xu'amuuji hau published a book entitled Samvatsar BhavishyamaJa. 
containing the forecast for fiaka 1806. The predictions in this book were made on the 
sayana basis. Chitnis has been publishing Jyotirmala, a monthly journal at Bombay since 
May 1895. It deals with astrological questions on the sayana basis. 
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ANOTHER SOLUTION 


The above solution will cause no difficulty regarding the tithis and nak$atras 
required for daily use. But some confusion will arise in the matter of agri¬ 
cultural work as the solar naksatras indicating the advent of rains etc. would 
be set back by 22 days. The stellar naksatras will create some mental con¬ 
fusion because they will show a divergence of about If naksatras. If, therefore 
this course be considered as being set with too many difficulties, there is still 
an alternative to it which is explained below. The amount of ayanamsa 
derived from the Surya-Siddhanta and allied works for the present times 
(22° for §aka 1805) should be regarded as constant for all time to come and 
the correct length of the tropical year should be adopted. This will reduce 
the precessional (ayana) motion to Zero. The difference of 22 days which 
affects the seasons at present will thereby remain constant. When a work is 
compiled for calculating the almanac in conformity with this solution no 
obstacle will come in the way of bringing the system into vogue. Neither 
royal mandate, nor the sanction from Sahkaracarya nor any other kind of 
help will be required. Jijst as the Grahalaghava came into extensive use even 
in the absence of the printing press, the astronomical work and the pancanga 
compiled on these lines will easily come into universal use. 


It has already been proved above that the nirayana system is not at all 
worthy of acceptance; if, however, it be felt that it is impossible to make the 
siyana system acceptable and that the nirayana system must need be retained* 
let us consider whether any one of the three types of nirayana almanacs, viz. 
the Grahalaghava type, the Keropanti type and those by Bapudeva and others* 
should be accepted or an almanac of quite a different kind should be accepted. 
It has been shown above, while discussing the logical aspect of the question, 
what will be the effects of adopting the length of the sidereal year according 
to the Surya-Siddhanta and others. Hence, anyone will agree that this should 
be abandoned and the true sidereal year should be adopted. It is the view 
of Bapudeva that the length of the year should be taken according to the Surya 
Siddhanta and the almanac should be compiled on the basis of the correct 
motions and positions of planets, and Raghunathacarya too appears to 
hold the same view. The only object of this suggestion is that if the beginning 
of the year is reckoned according to the S.S. the difference in the ayanamsa 
does not become perceptible. Thereby the solar ingiesses and the intercalary 
months will occur as before, and there will be no difficulty in making the 
almanac acceptable to the astronomers as well as the public. There does not 
appear to be any other object underlying the suggestion. But if there be a 
solution which accomplishes the above object and at the same time ensures 
the adoption of the correct length of the year, Bapudeva and. others will no 
doubt readily accept it. Keropant on his part holds that the correct sidereal 
year should be adopted; but he also holds that the star Zeta Piscium should 
be taken as the initial point. But that would result in the divergence of solar 
ingresses by 4 days and the intercalary months also would be different; and 
on account of this Keropant’s almanac has not become popular. It is true 
that the star Zeta Piscium was near the first point of the Zodiac about Saka 
444; but the S.S. does not give zero as the longitude of the star Revatl: it is 
359° 50' that is 10 minutes less. Lalia has assumed 359° as the longitude of 
Revatl, which is one degree less. Brahmagupta and the later astronomers 
have assumed the longitude of Revatl to be zero. It has been, however, clearly 
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shown that neither Zeta Piscium nor any other star can for ever coincide with 
the first point of the Zodiac according to them or any other work (page 
218). It is no doubt true that it was the intention of Brahmagupta and later 
authors that Zeta Piscium should be taken to be at the initial point. The 
asterism of Revati contains 32 stars. If a star be found in this group whose 
-distance from the equinox of this date be almost equal to the ayanamSa of 
the present day, as derived from different works and if Brahmagupta and all 
other astronomers were living to-day, they would gladly have agreed to accept 
the star as the initial point and to adopt the correct sidereal year. Keropant 
does not appear to have read the history of the shifting of equinoxes as recorded 
by all our astronomical works. While introducing his almanac he did not 
take care to see if the almanac would be acceptable to the public, when the 
time of the sun’s ingress was set back, because of the adoption of a smaller 
figure for ayanamsa; and there was no reason why that idea should have 
struck him at that time. It, therefore, seems that he did not try to see if there 
i can be a solution by which even if the correct length for the nirayana year be 
■ adopted, the change would not be perceptible to the general public. It is 
> found that there is such a solution. The star group of Revati has been des- 
cribed by our works as forming a Mrdahga (tabor). It includes a star whose 
| distance from the equinox in the beginning of Saka 1809 is 21° 32' 57". It is 
| much nearer to the initial point of our Siddhantas than the star Zeta Piscium. 

|f It has already been given in a table (page 292), the figures representing ayanarp- 
| sa according to different works derived on the basis of the length of the year 
| adopted by them. They vary from 21° 56' to 22° 3'. If the mean sun be 
| taken into account they will be found to vary from 22° 4' to 22° 18'. It has 
I also been pointed out above ( page 291 ), that looking to the current practice 
I in our country, the ayanamsa adopted at one place in Saka 1809 is 22° 45', 

I at another place it is 22° 44' and it is 20° 49' at still another place. Hence, 

I', if the above mentioned star be accepted as the initial point, the ayanamsa 
i for Saka 1809 will be 21° 33'. This amount is very near to all those mentioned 
I above. This (star) is as useful for observation or for mere gazing as Zeta 
Piscium so far as luminosity is concerned. Another facility offered by this 
jf ,star is that while 11 stars will be found misplaced if Zeta Piscium is taken as 
f the initial point, only seven* will come to be misplaced if this star is substituted, 
i; Hence, this star should be adopted as the initial point and its distance from 
f equinox adopted as ayanamsa or else the star Spica is very useful for observa- 
f" tion. The 3.S. gives 180° as its longitude. It is surmised that ancient astronomers 
f might be determining the positions and motions of planets after comparing 
I their observed co-ordinates with this star. Hence, supposing the longitude 
f of Spica to be 180°, the point at a distance of 180°, should be taken as the 
| initial point! As the sayana longitude of Spica in Saka 1809 is 6 signs, 22° 16', 
i the ayanamsa for Saka 1809 would be 22° 16'. This figure also is very near 
f to all the values mentioned above. If the initial point be adopted in the light 
? of this discussion only seven or eight stars will be found misplaced. In short, 
i the ayanaipsa for Saka 18C9 should be assumed to be either 21° 33' or 21° 16'**. 
The ayana motion should be adopted at its true value 50 fo seconds and the 

* The accurate longitudes (according to Keropant) of junction stars which have bees 
given on page 308/309 are their distances from Zeta Piscium. This star is about 3 15 ahead 
of Zeta. By adopting this star as the initial point, all those stars, except Uttara Bhadrapada, 
before which the word ‘in advance’ is written will be found to be in their respective ‘regions . 
Only seven will be found misplaced and of them Jye?tha will fall behind by only 2 minutes. 

** This part of the book was first written in Saka 1810.Hence all calculation has bee* 
Made for Saka 1809. 
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year-measure should be the correct length of the sidereal year, that is, 365<f- 
15gh-22p-53vp. 


THIRD SOLUTION 

This solution is the best of all those exemplified by all the current almanacs, 
and if the above two ways of adopting it, as also those of Keropant, Bapudeva 
and Raghunathacarya, and the sayana system be not acceptable, then it is 
better that this third one be followed. If it is followed there wall be a variation 
of only a few ghatis in the occurrence of the solar ingresses, and there will be 
agreement in the case of almost all the intercalary months and there will be 
practically no difference. It is, therefore, sure that this second solution will 
be welcomed and when a new Sanskrit work following this system and tables 
simplifying the calculation of tithis on the lines of the Tithi Cintamani are 
compiled, the system will very quickly gain currency. Had any one suggested 
this solution to Keropant he would have accepted it readily. This method 
differs from the one he has adopted for the Patwardhan almanac only in this 
respect that another star will be substituted for Zeta Piscium as the starting 
point. As the object of Bapudeva and Raghunathacarya would be ful¬ 
filled in this way, even their followers would approve of the proposed method. 

The second and third solutions mentioned above differ from the old al¬ 
manacs only in point of length of the year and the adoption of correct motions 
and positions of planets. If an almanac -compiled on these lines is given to 
any sensible person, he will perceive in it nothing unacceptable or different 
from the old ways. In short there can be no objection whatsoever to bringing 
into practical use any of the two solutions.. 

New Work Necessary 

The discussion about the three solutions and the discrepancies already 
shown (Page 295) as occurring in the planets’ places as calculated from the 
Grahalaghava, clearly show that there is the need of a new work being compiled 
which will give the correct positions and motions of planets. The Planetary 
Tables compiled by Keropant is a work which gives tolerably accurate positions 
and motions of planets, if not quite as accurate as those given by the English 
Nautical Almanac. But because it has adopted the length of the year as in 
the S.S. and the planetary positions are sayana, the work is absolutely of no- 
direct use to the followers of any of the three systems. It will, however, 
prove helpful to any one in compiling a new work. The new work should 
be compiled on the basis of those works which have proved helpful in compiling 
the English or French Nautical Almanac. Considerable difficulty will be 
experienced in using them, since those works are written in French, the 
planets’ places obtained from them are sayana and the system of calcuu<ung 
the length of the year is also different from that of ours. It is, however, 
possible to compile one in metrical form and in Sanskrit. It should contain 
mathematical tables to help calculating planets’ places from them, with as 
much or even less pains than those required with the Grahalaghava. 
addition to this it is necessary to have tables on the lines of the Tithi Cinta¬ 
mani by GaneSa Daivajna to facilitate the calculation of the ending moments 
of tithis, naksatras and yogas in ghatis and palas. It is also possible to 
prepare them. When these two works are prepared, the task of bringing 
into use any one of the three, especially one qf the last two systems into use, 
will be considerably facilitated. It is informed that Venkatesh Bapuji 
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Ketkar has compiled a work with the help of which an almanac like the cne 
by Keropant could be compiled. But that work has adopted ayanair^a 
from Zeta Piscium and hence it appears difficult to introduce it for everyday 
use. Babaji Vitthal Kitlkami* has compiled a work similar to the Grahala- 
ghava ; but it is told that he has adopted in it the length of the year according 
to the S.S, and the planets’ places obtained from it are sayana. Hence, it is 
of no use to any of the systems and unlikely to gain currency. Neither 
Bapudeva nor any of his disciples is known to have compiled such a work. 
Raghunathacarya has compiled a work (page 182), but it is not known, 
what year-measure has been adopted by it, and if any almanac, following 
any of the three methods described above, could be compiled from it. In 
short, a work of the desired type is not at present available. The author 
desires to compile one and is trying with that end in view. He hopes that 
his endeavours will be crowned with success by the grace of God. 

(3) THE ADHIKARA ON THREE PROBLEMS 

The Adhikara on three problems is so called in our astronomical works 
because it deals with the questions of direction, region and time. The method 
of dct‘r!r;«b*» directions is given in it in different ways. It is explained how 
to find the ascendant for a given moment or conversely the unknown moment 
from the given ascendant. The calculation by other methods is also possible, 
e.g. four shadows, etc. The question of ‘desantara’ (longitude) from Ujjain 
is usuaiiy dealt with in the chapter on mean motions and therefore omitted 
in this chapter. It, however, contains methods for finding the distance of a 
place from the equator, that is, latitude. The question of shadow is dealt 
with at considerable length. For calculation, a gnomon 12 ‘ahgulas’ long, 
is taken as* the unit while determining the length of the shadow. What will 
be the length of the shadow cast by a gnomon at a given moment and in what 
direction it would fall, and what would be the length and direction of the 
shadow cast by the Sun (or a planet) posited on any side of the gnomon, and 
such other questions are included under “determination of shadow”. The 
authors preceding Bkaskaracarya have given only the method of calculating 
the shadow cast by the gnomon in an East-West, North-South, and the 
(four) intermediate directions. Bhaskaracarya alone has described the 
method-of finding the shadow cast by the gnomon when the sun stands in 
any direction with regard to it. And on this point he proudly remarks ; 

Sanskrit 

P'; <: Vi Pf*Vh; WKi V^riT TT- HiTtf 11 

\\w ii 

o ^ 

♦Kulkarni has compiled works entitled Karan a Siromani and Graha Jyotsna. I have 
not seen them and hence more information about them cannot be given. These works 
are not printed. I understand that Keropant Nana had a high opinion about these works. 
Kulkami was bom in Malvan n Baka 1767 and died n Baka 1815. He was in service in 
the Education Department in Ratnagiri District from 1865 to 1875 AD., and, later on in 
the Revenue Department till the end. He had also written a book showing the positions- 
of stars which was printed in 1886 A.D. 
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Time is determined from (the length and direction of) shadow cast by 
the gnomon. The shadow is, however, mainly useful in setting up the ‘Nalika* 
sighting tube before observation. Following is the main method of setting up 
the ‘Nalika’ for observation :—To determine, beforehand, by calculation from 
the astronomical works the length and direction of the shadow likely to be cast 
by the gnomon when set up in the light of the sun or any planet at a particular 
moment and then to set the sighting tube in that position for observing 
the planet. If the planet be observed in that position, then the position 
calculated from the book would be considered correct. 


Palabhd is the name given to the length of the shadow cast by the twelve- 
angula gnomon at any place on the equinoctial day. Palabha forms the 
base, gnomon the perpendicular and the line joining the extremities of the 
gnomon and the shadow, the ‘aksa-karna’ (hypotenuse). The area bounded 
by this right angled triangle is termed ‘ aksa-ksetra ’. This region of ‘akga- 
k$etra has much importance in our astronomy. At many places, the 
measures of dinerent items are calculated by drawing another figure similar 
to this ak§a-k§etra’; and the Adhikara on three problems devotes much space 
to problems associated with such figures. 


A list of latitudes and longitudes of some cities given in the Siddhdnta— 
Tatva-Viveka has been given (page 163) 


Suri, a commentator of the Yantrardja , has given latitudes 
'5 cities. The work ha6 been printed and the latitudes are of some cities 
that have been engraved on the instrument devised by Sakharam* Joshi 
referred to before (in the footnote on page 233) 


City 

m 

0 

4 

City 

O 

f 

City 

O 


Srirangapattan 

15 

27 

Janasthan 

(Nasik) 

20 

12 

Mathura 

26 

36 

Bijapur 

16 

42 

Bradhnapur 

(Burhanpur) 

21 

0 

Madava 

27 

0 

Karavr 

17 

21 

Ujjain 

22 

37 

Xndra-Prastha 

28 

40 

Saptarsi 

(Satara) 

17 

42 

Ahmedabad 

23 

0 

Kuruksetra 

30 

0 

Nandigram 

18 

26 

Varanasi 

25 

36 

Kashmir 

35 

0 


Lists like the above are now of no use, since the British Government has 
determined very accurate latitudes and longitudes of thousands of places 
? n ^ w dl> however, be seen that our people had made efforts 

in that direction and one can also judge how accurate it was. 


w ? commentary on the Pratod Yantra by Sakharam, wherein latitude 17° 41' 

17 ° ai? w en f ?£ w ,°£ Ia ? ou ,t samples. And Sakharam Joshi of Kodoli has also 
in l atl tude of Satara. A copy of the commentary was obtained at 

Asnta m the Satara District. This indicates that the commentary definitely belongs to him. 
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( 4 ) ( 5 ) ADHIKARAS ON ECLIPSES OF THE SUN AND 
v h v ' * THE MOON 

That the cause of the lunar and solar eclipses is not the demon Rahu, 
but the earth’s shadow in the case of the lunar eclipse and thc “ in ^ 
*u r onlar eclinse was known since the times of Varahamihira ana 
Irvabhata who are the oldest known ‘human’ authors of astronomical works. 
While declaring that he would describe the cause of the eclipses m_ suc 
way as would reconcile the teachings of the Srutis, Sm*tis and Jyo ^ ^mh 1 
with the astronomical theory, Brahmagupta* observes Rahu entering tne 

earth’s shadow envelops the moon m the lunar ec l P s ^, and ® Bh a S llrdcdrya** 
it envelops the Sun at the time of the solar eclipse , and BhasKaracarya 

also has explained the phenomena in the same way. 

Parallaxes 

The parallax of the moon has to be taken into consideration '" ‘he case 
of the solar eclipse. Our works regard the max,mum value of paraltax as 

equal to 1/15 of the planet’s motion ; whichmeans that themaxunum mean 

parallax of the moon is 52' 42' and that of the sun is 3 56 > value 

the findings of modern astronomy there is only g mistaken Modern 
of the moon's parallax ; but that of the sun is very much mistaken Moaer^ 

discoveries show that the maximum value of the equatorial ho P 

is 51’ 1' for the moon and 8.6' for the sun. 

Hipparchus has determinedt 57' ^ the moon’s parallax and 3 a s that 

the Jn, while Ptolemy had fowl it’to be 58 14'1or he ^““from eitter 
the sun. It shows that our people have not taken these valuer 

Owing to the brilliance of the sun, the eclipse is not visible even if th g 
twelfth part is eclipsed; whereas in the case of the moon, a ?acarva 

visible even if the sixteenth part of the lunar orb is eclipsed ,' t ^ 
has remarked that an eclipse should not be declared if 
comes to be less than this. Almost ail other wnters hav ^e i 
that the eclipse becomes invisible, more or less withi j t u e 

observation. But on 19th August 1887, there was a s ;olar echps< imui the 

magnitude of the eclipse was 7/100 at Gwalior, i.e. 1, , ^ ^ 

teenth part of the solar orb. It was seen byVisap J(r* * 

naked eyes, as also through a glass smeared with iamp-Mack. and was 
quite clear. He, however, found that it was very:nskyto.!see sum a i 
eclipse with the naked eye, for the eye-sight is likely to be ve y 


(6) adhikAra ON SHADOW 

Some Karana works do not give a separate adhikara t0 .f his , su ^ e ^N "5* 
■■Grahafahava has given it separately. The chapter usually deals with the 
calculation of daily rises and sets of all planets (except the sun), the tim 
“cmTining above the horizon i.e. length of them diurnal arcs, the length 
of shadow at any desired moment, observation etc.___ 

•See couplets 34-48, Gol&dhyaya in Brahma Siddhanta. 

**See verses 7 to 10 from Grahana Vasana, in Siddhanta SiromaUi. 

fSee page 127, of the Translation of S.S. by Burgess. Whitney suggests 
values were borrowed by Hindus from the Greeks, because the two agreegather 
But this Is simply a biassed view. Any sensible person will admit that m a case 
$ he difference of even a few minutes must be regarded as considerable. 
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(7) HELIACAL RISING AND SETTING 

(Emersion and Immersion) ^ 

The heliacal rising and setting of planets is a matter of great importance 
in our country. Religious rites like those of marriage etc. are forbidden 
when Jupiter and Venus are set. This has mainly raised the importance 
of this subject and it is believed to be one of the means to test the accuracy 
of astronomical calculations in the light of observation. 

When planets and stars are in the proximity of the sun, they are not 
visible before sunrise and after sunset, even though they are themselves on 
the horizon and the sun has not appeared above the horizon. The planets 
and stars thus continue to remain invisible for a week, a fortnight or for some 
months. After the stars and planets first become visible, their distance 
from the sun gradually diminishes till at last a day comes when they become 
invisible. They are then said to have 'set’ on that day. Again, after they 
first become invisible beingfnear to the sun, their distance from the sun begins 
to increase gradually, till a day comes when they emerge from its light and 
become visible. This phenomenon is termed the ‘rise’. The diurnal pheno¬ 
menon of the appearance and disappearance above and below the horizon 
of the stars and planets is called the ' udayusta ’ (i.e. rise and set) ; and their 
disappearance due to their proximity with the sun and reappearance,—these 
phenomena also are termed ‘ astodaycf (i.e. set and rise). It will thus be 
seen that the words ‘rise and set’ are used in two senses. It is desirable that 
the two phenomena should be known by different names. These are 
distinct terms in the case of the moon. During the dark half of the month 
as the moon gradually approaches the sun, her distance diminishes, till on the 
new moon day she disappears and then makes her first appearance in the 
west on the first or second lunar day after the new moon day. The pheno¬ 
menon is then called Candra-dasrana (first appearance of the moon). They 
do not characterize it as the rising of the moon. It is similarly desirable 
to speak of the first appearance of stars and planets after they have disappeared 
owing to their proximity with the sun, as their ‘darsana’ (emersion) and their 
first disappearance as the ‘adarSana’ (immersion). But most of our astro¬ 
nomers have indiscriminately used the terms ‘Udayasta’ (rise and set) even 
for the phenomena of appearance and disappearance due to their nearness 
to the sun and the same terms are in use at present. People give much 
consideration to the daily rising and setting of the moon and it is very necessary 
for them. Similarly people use to notice its first appearance when it is very 
near the sun ; hence in her case they naturally found it neeessary to use 
different terms for the two phenomena. But no one ever cares much to 
think about the daily rising and setting of planets and stars ; and hence 
it appears that they began to apply the term “rise and set” to their appearance 
and disappearance depending upon their proximity to the sun. 

Social rites like the thread ceremony and marriages and so also penances, 
house foundation, etc., are not performed wben Jupiter and Venus are ‘set’. 
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“Good people should as far as possible avoid performing social and 
religious ceremonies like ‘Sanyas’ (initiation into Sanyasi life), pngnmageL 
to a holy place, penance, perforation of ears, thread ceremony, marnag » 
etc.? when C&r V pre’ceptor of gods is in its fall or 
swift motion, is in its ’childhood’ or ‘old age’, or occupies the sign LEO. 

% — Lalla 

“Visiting temples (places of gods) for darsana should not be _undeitalcett 
if Venus or Jupiter are very young or very old, or if they are set, f 
conditions are as inauspicious as the intercalary month . 


The compilers of works on DharmaSastia have made these and similar 
other statements. Now-a-days ceremonies like marriage are P<fP°«<; d 
only when Jupiter and Venus are ‘set’ (heiiacally). N ? f .°“ 
to know their positions, like fall, retrogression or very swift motion Any y. 
of all the planets and stars the ‘setting of only Jupiter 18 

as unfavourable for the performance or religious 't*® 8 - nnkaatras^ son* 
are far more brilliant than the other planets. As for the naksatras son* 

naksatra or other is always set. The set of Mercury °«“ rs ab ° ut 8 “ ^ 
Hnrintr a vear The ‘set’ of Mars occurs after a long period , but once u is 
set it g i s not visible for five months. Hence the fact that the ‘sets’of Mercuiyv 
Mars and naksatras are not treated as impediments to the 
rehgious rites 'shows the tendency of DharmaSastra to remam m ^rm^ 
with practical life. Again, it should also he borne m mind that the compikra 
of Dharmasastra did not consider whether to accept or 

for daily affairs, even though it did not come m the way of Poetical ^Irfe. Rs. 
set may not have been considered worth rejection because it happens to be 

a malefic planet. 


A olanet that is due to ‘set’, rises in the east, actually sets (heiiacally) wheh 
the difference between the moments of sunrise and that of the P^f dafiy 
rise becomes less than a particular amount of time and it 
when such difference exceeds that amount of time. Similarly the planet s 
rise and set in the west are governed by the difference in the m ^ ent ® f 
sunset and that of the planet’s daily setting. Rules like these had been 
framed by our ancient astronomers. For example, Jupiter rises or seta 
(heiiacally) when a difference of about 110 palas occurs between the moment 
of the daily rising and setting of the sun and Jupiter. The diurnal rotation 
of the earth carries the planets through 1 in 10 palas which ^ves IT m 110 
palas. Because these degrees (ainsas) are related to time (kala) they are 
termed ‘Kalamsas’ (time expressed in degrees). It has been mentioned that 
when a difference of 11 ‘kalamsas’ occurs between the sun and Jupiter tne 
latter either rises or sets. The followiog table gives the Kdlaimas relating 
to planets, as mentioned in different works :— 
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15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

15 


Saturn 


15 15 15 15 


0ut of these, the Kalamsas of Ptolemy*, are true for the planets when 
they are situated in the sign of Cancer and those for Mercury and Venus are 
related to their western sets. 


The kalamsas given_by Keropant in his Planetary Tables are the same 
as thos e given by the Arya Siddhanta. He does not appear t o have given 
them as determined by his own experience since they are not found completely 
to agree with observed results. 

The compilers of the almanacs, published by Ganpat Krishnaji and the 
INirnaya Sagar Press, calculate the rise and set of only Venus on the basis 
C °f the Grahalaghava. The times of the rise and set of all 

other planets in these almanacs and even those of Venus in other almanacs 
tollowmg the Grahalaghava system, are calculated by a crude method given 
by the Grahalaghava. Other almanacs in this country may be finding the 
rises and sets of planets on the basis of Kalam&as given in the works which 
k® R^opting as their authority. The new almanacs compiled with 
p 16 - _. P °f the Nautical Almanac viz. the Keropanti i.e. Patwardhani 
f *k a t by Daivaji at Varanasi and our sayana almanac find the times 

or the nse and set on the basis of kalamsa figures given by some ancient work 
or other. Not all the timings thus eaiculated are found to be correct in the 
case of any almanac. Some of them are correct and some are not. Now 
rt is true that they are not as often wrong in the case of the new almanacs 
•Rs in that of the old ones. 


*See page 223, Translation of the S.S. by Burgees. 
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Some persons begin to maintain, therefore, that the calculations of even 
the new almanacs are at times as wrong as those of the Grahalaghava, simply 
because some of the timings in the new almanacs appear to be incorrect, 
without caring to consider why they seem to be incorrect. It cannot be 
argued that the calculations of the new almanacs are erroneous because the 
times of rises and sets given by them are not sometimes found to be correct. 
It can be proved from plenty of other evidence that their calculations are 
correct. The reasons for the failure of such timings are quite different. The 
main reason for the failure lies in the error in the Kalamsa adopted. The 
planetary places as obtained from the Grahalaghava are at present found to 
be always erroneous to a certain extent. If the rises and sets calculated from 
it are sometimes found to be true it is merely by coincidence. In order to 
determine the Kalamsas for a planet, either the_ difference in the moments 
of day to day rises and sets of the sun and the planet should be actually 
observed and recorded or they should be determined by calculation on the 
basis of the calculated positions of the sun and the planet. The sun, however, 
is immediately visible when it comes to the horizon. But the chance of 
observing the rise or set of a planet lasts for a short time before sunrise or 
after sunset. But as there is twilight at that time no planet is visible when 
it is on the horizon ; it is visible only when it is somewhat above the horizon. 
Hence, the difference in the daily rise or set of the planets and the sun cannot 
be found correctly by actually observing them. Even if it were possible to 
have some means by which to find them, there was no possibility of people 
in ancient times possessing fine instruments for measuring time and angles 
with great precision as at present. Again, in order to find by calculation 
the difference in times of the day to day rises and sets of the sun and the 
planets from their positions at heliacal rises and sets, it is necessary that the 
positions be very accurately known. If it be correct, in other words, if it be 
accurately known that a particular planet is occupying a certain position 
or is situated at a particular distance from the sun, the time would be correctly 
•calculated. But we do not think that in those ancient times when the 
|Calam&as were determined, the calculation of planets’ places used to be 
extremely minute-in fact, so minute that there would be no room even for the 
error of a ‘pala’ in the timing of daily rise and set. 


On account of these reasons, there was every possibility of errors having 
crept into the kalamsas determined in those times. If the kalamsas that 
are the very foundation of determining the (heliacal) rise and set, be erroneous, 
how could the times of the rise and set calculated on their basis found to be 
correct ? 

In the sayana almanac we adopt 11 as the kalamsa for Jupiter ; hence, 
we can say for certain that the difference in moments of the daily sets of 
Jupiter and the sun is definitely less than 110 palas on the day which the 
almanac has shown as the day of Jupiter’s heliacal setting and can be verified 
and found correct by other means. But it is a difficult question altogether 
whether Jupiter will definitely set on that day on which the difference in times 
of the daily sets of Jupiter and the sun becomes less than 110 palas. Perhaps 
the set might take place a day or two earlier or later, and even it so happens 
it does not follow that the calculations of the new almanacs are wrong. It 
can, at the most, mean that the kalamsas of Jupiter ought be changed to a 
quantity more or less than 11°. 
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In the present times we have the means to test the accuracy of the places 
of planets and instruments to record the time correctly. The Kalarp&as 
should be determined in such times. An attempt was made to do this for 
six or seven years up to gaka 1811 ; but later on the author did not get leisure 
owing to several other pursuits. His eyesight too began to grow weaker 
gradually but still he is carrying* on the observation work to some extent 
personally and with the help of keen-sighted students. 


Mr Gofal Ballal Bhide**, a member of the group interested m th6 
savana" almanac, helped him much by his efforts in this direction. The work 
of finallv determining the rules for the heliacal rise and set of planets, after 
coordinating the results of all our observations has not yet been completed. 
The rises and sets of baturn usea ro occui mosuy in me ramy season or about 
that time during five years preceding Saka 1811 and hence we did not get 
An opportunity for observing them. We got the chance of observing the 
phenomena about Mars only once or twice. If any of the readers feels 
inspired by this and communicates to him his experiences m this subject, 
he would be doing a great servibe to the Science of Astronomy. The sky 
is sometimes cloudy even' in summer ; the planets when they are on the 
point of rising or setting, are situated very close to horizon. Many such 
obstacles come in the way of taking observations. It has, however, been 
gathered from experience, that the kalaipsa mentioned in our old works 
are tolerably accurate. It is true that Mercury and Venus_ appear brighter 
when they are retrograde j however, the variation in their kdlarnsas mentioned 
bv some works as due to their direct or retrograde motion is far from correct— 
as a matter of fact one may safely say that the variation is next to nothing. 


A Noteworthy Peculiarity 


A peculiarity relating to rise and set has come to the notice, which had 
not struck any author of our ancient works. When planets are about to set 
or rise heliacally, they are situated very near the sun. Their visibility depends 
upon their luminosity ; and the luminosity varies according to their altitude 
i e height above the horizon ; and even if the time-interval between the 
planet’s diurnal rise and sunrise be the same at different places on the earth, 
still the altitude of the planet would be different. Its altitude at a place m 
latitude of 25° North would be less than that at a place in latitude 15° North 
and accordingly the luminosity wil be less ; and its (heliacal) rise in 25 
North latitude will take place some days after it has occured at a place m 
North latitude 15°, while its set will take plaee earlier. It can be mathe¬ 
matically proved by means of a diagram that even when kalarnsas be the 
same, that is to say, even if the time-interval between the daily rise or set ol 
a planet and that of the sun be the same, their altitudes and hence their 


♦The author had written an essay on the subject of rise and set of planets in the 
SrUhlijnan, a monthly Journal formerly published m Bombay, m the issuesJr May, 
a t>ri July 1855. A chapter on the same subject, m his book Jyotirvilas may also be seen 
in addition to this. 

**Gopal Ballal Bhide used to take a keen interest la observing celestial phenomena. 
He was born In Saka 1778 at Nirvedi, in Ratnagm District and died m Saka 1812 He 
was m the service of the Education Department m tnat district 1frona 1874 A.D to the end. 
He had recorded several observations about the rises and sets of planets, and had also seen 
the rises and sets of the junction stars of some of the naksatras. Had he hved longer, be 
-would have been of great use in promoting the cause of the Sciience of Indian Astronomy- 
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*£Z*t 32 min, carn& ttn^eSt 
__ ., 'J t ^ Cu f. inal ua y> UUI *i iiujxiaci 01 days ailerwarus if Venus 

hav e a iK S HaT tl0n ’ I 1 rises 32 mm ' h®*' 01 ® sun in our country it will 
have its daily rise m England more tnan 32 mm. earlier. This means’ tL7?r 

F T “» ^ w; z 

&2SS2S2& ==• ^ «* 

■§r?£ £ 5 g 

“* s « <* the »-» or altitudes rathe AS T« 


ihese considerations about the factor of altitude and *u , 

experience at Bar si (lat. 18° 13) have convinrerf autilor s own 

mentioned in our old works were determined in n ^ im t iat tiie kaJanieas 
kalamsas of Ptolemy it can be easily seen tha^ they had °no rn^^l' As for 
soever with our works. On the contrary It can be said abo^f pf 
kalaipsas that they had hot been determined through experience '?! y S 
mined the positions of planets on which they were based^??; f det f r “ 
he might have committed some other error The kalamsas nf m™ 116 * ? S ’ else 
and Venus do not amount to anything less than ^J^ ars » Mercury 

latitude. These must therefore, be 2 at K at 18 ° north 

Hence, i, follows U*ftta 31 ” 13 ' N >: 

by Ptolemy as 14J°, lli°,and5F are considerabty wro4 Thl klSl’. 0 
rise and set, as also the altitudes, true for a particular nl?™ <L „\s iT ■ f °I 
with precision. Even when they are so determ;„.J^ar place can be determined 

kilaipsas will be found to vary CaJc of ^^licJ t f e P S e ?“ f e f rding 
at times near the horizon and the relative strength of fh’e^h reddl , sh h S ht seen 
The clouds too serve as another S eye-sight*, 

that our authorities on Dharmasast?a hav e recommen^A% rt WaS ? roper 
few days after and before the mathematically obtained days of tdkme?” 11 - ° f 
and sets, because of ‘childhood’ and ‘old age of the planets P nses 
* 

„ The kalamsas which are based on actual exnf*rif*nr>i» j r • , 

Bhide\fSX a ^7"Mw n §2" ab T 11 iS ^ o/cTb 

*“ ™ «-* * M “J % aKat° f of M ^S 

~ Z 2 Z ZZt* to 80 t 
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(8) ‘Srngonnati’ 


OR 


Elevation of the Moon’s Cusps 

, r mnnn’s disc is illuminated in the first week of 1- 
A very small portion of t oo^ of the dar k half G f the month. It is 

the bright half and the sewm ^ The su bject matter of the chapter 

termedSrnga(horns) or cusp ( fth o ™ the } moon » s cusp WO uld appear elevated 

on Srngonnati is to find what^ d ^ ^ ^ mobn , s disc wiU be filummated 

and fin what ^^^b^ghthalf at the time of sunset and on latter days 
on the earlier days of the bng,n part i cu larly on the first or second lunar 

of the dark half at about sunns , P, g fijst ap p ear ance takes place. The 

day of the bright half wh<m h lhe effects due to the elevations of the 

Samhita works discuss g illuminated because of the sun, and the 

moon’s cusps. The moon beco which the sun stands. This 

moon’s cusps t f d V o at ^h g ood events on the earth ; but it 

ftj&STVuchSlffto^lund when the tea! causes are not known. 

(9) Conjunctions of Planets 

When two planets distance between 

S^SsmedVast to wes {: ^hS 

distance between them, ^ found to intermingle, or when 

at the moment of conjunction, th Y , tbe y are sa id to be having 

?heir north-south distance:is « said t0 have “ 

yuddha (fighting), and lf dlst £ ^ discs Q f planets would simply touch, 
a Samagam i.e. formed an 'uWekka' and when the 

they would be said to h 8 ^ t0 have formed a bheda (i.e. penetra- 

discs penetrate each other, th y . bhcda » and-other types of conjunction* 

the penetration of the snn’s disc by Venus 

(Pages 163-164). 

(10) Bha-graha-yuti 
OR 

Conjunction of Planets With Stars 
longitudes AND LATITUDES OF STARS 
This chapter describes 

the junction-stars of naksatras and f other stars are given. The figures 

andWtudes of junction-stars and of “ayana-drk-karma-sanskrta 

denoting longitudes are generally c0 ^ r ® c ^ d ^ al definition. ‘Bhoga '(longitu- 
i e. they are governed by the following d tbe point where the perpendi- 

de) is the ecliptic arc between the gauator cuts the ecliptic and the 6 ara 

tular drawn from the. star to the celesti q ^ ^ Let us call such longitudes 

Sf Wtodt:tX Ce io°^sTnd polar latitudes. The longitudes and 
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latitudes in certain works conform to this definition. Bhcga (longitude) 
is the ecliptic arc between the initial point and the point where the perpendicular 
drawn from the star to the ecliptic cuts the ecliptic : and the perpendicular 
so drawn is the Sara (latitude). The pole of the ecliptic is also known as 
Kadamba. Let these longitudes and latitudes be, therefore, called ‘kadamba- 
bhimukha’ .(facing the pole, kadamba). On pages 338 and 339, later on, 
have been given the polar latitudes and longitudes of stars, as given in six 
works. The polar longitudes and latitudes of those* stars which m the author s 
opinion, should be regarded as junction-stars are also given. The correction 
due to ‘avana-drk-karma’ is not always the same owing to the shifting of the 
eqinoxes.* Hence the polar longitude of a star will not always remain the same. 
It may be partly due to this reason that the longitudes of stars mentioned m 
six works, which have been given below differ from one another to a certain 
extent ; some differences may be due to the fact that different stars might ^ v '® 
been adopted as junction-stars. The dhruvas (polar longitudes and latitudes) 
mentioned by the Surya-Siddhanta, Brahmagupta Siddhanta and Lalla Tantra, 
belong to a period when the amount of ayanamsa was exceedingly small. 
About this Bhaskaracarya remarks : 

t^cT Sim: II V* w 


“Thus have been mentioned (in the absence of any ayanamsas) polar longi¬ 
tudes, after the application of the ‘drk-karma’, and also the apparent latitudes, 
by ancient Risis, for the sake of convenience”.—Sid. Siromam, chapter on 
conj. of planets with stars. 

The works of Brahmagupta and Lalla do not refer to the motion of the 
ayana-point and the S. S. does refer to it ; still the longitudes of the stars given 
in the latter agree for the most part with those mentioned by.Brahmagupta 
and Lalla. This shows that Bhaskaracarya’s remark applies to the longitudes 
given by all the three works. Some figures showing longitudes and latitudes 
in the Sundara Siddhanta are missing, because the procured copy was very 
inaccurate and those figures were unintelligible. 

The polar latitudes and polar (sayana) longitudes for 1887 A.D. of'the 
junction-stars as adopted by the author, have been calculated from their right 
ascensions and declinations given in the French Connaissance-oes-Tempes. 
The longitude of. Spica thus obtained is 201° 26' 16".3. Assuming the 
longitude of Spica to be 180°, the author has mentioned m the column 
headed “his opinion” the longitudes of all stars after subtracting from their 
(Sayana) longitudes the ayanamsa figure 21°-26'-16 .3. These are true 
' for Saka 1809. The latitudes also are true for the same year. But because 
the longitudes are nirayana, only a very slight variation will occur m them 
with the lapse of time. If Mu Piscivm be assumed to be the star at the initial 
point, the longitudes of stars according to “his opinion” will have to be reduced 
by 1° 20'. ____ 

♦These very stars have been adopted as junction-stars for giving moments of conjunct ons 
in the sayana almanac since Saka 1815. ^The European names of such junct.on-stars as 
have been selected by different researchers may be seen m tables given later on. 

1 D.G.O./69 23 
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The celestial latitudes and longitudes calculated from the polar latitudes 
and longitudes given by the Surya-Siddhanta and the Brahmagupta Siddhanta* 
have been given in tables onpages340-341. The latitudes and longitudes given 
by the second AryaSiddhanta appear to be celestial (based on the pole of the 
ecliptic) and hence are given in the same table. It has been clearly mentioned 
in the Sarvabhauma Siddhanta that the longitudes and latitudes given in it 
are celestial and hence they are also given in the table. The celestial latitudes 
and longitudes calculated by the author and Ketkar were first calculated from 
the French or English Nautical Almanac. Longitudes given by Ketkar are 
nirayana and are measured from the star, Zeta Piscium, which he assumed 
as the initial point, and his ones have been calculated by assuming the longitude 
of Citra to be 180°. Otherwise, our figures are, in fact, identical. Seven 
of his junction stars are, however, different from those of Ketkar. Their 
longitudes and latitudes are, therefore, actually different. The author has 
given two figures for the star Revati. The first belongs to Zeta Piscium and 
the second to Mu Pisciupi. If Mu Piscium be taken as the initial point, 43 
"minutes will have Jo be added to the longitude of each star. 

The PaScasiddhantikJ! has not recorded the polar longitudes of stars 
as given in the original Surya-Siddhanta. It appears that they had been given 
in the original. Aryabhata I has mentioned nothing about the junction 
stars of naksatras. BhAskaracarya has adopted the polar longitudes and 
latitudes of naksatras from Brahmagupta. 

Al Beruni has quoted latitudes and longitudes as given by Brahmagupta, 
some of which are different from those given by the author. They are :— 
longitude of Uttara Bhadrapada, 336° ; latitude of Mrga, 5° ; of Aslesa 6° ; 
and of Mula9£°, Some error in this respect appears to have crept into Berum’s 
work either in the original or in its later transcriptions. The figures denoting 
Brahmagupta’s longitudes and latitudes are given in code words in verse form 
in the original, and they are the same, both in the Brahmagupta Siddhanta 
and in Khantjakhadya ; and the author has collected them from four different 
.copies of the work, so that there is no doubf about their reliability,^ Brahma¬ 
gupta has in the beginning given the latitudes of Krttika, RohinI, Citra, Visakha, 
Anuradha and Jye$tha respectively as 5, 5, 2, 1|, 3, and 4 and Beruni has 
quoted them thus. But Brahmagupta has immediately added that these 
latitudes must be reduced by certain number of minutes each. Accordingly 
his figures have been given after reduction, but Beruni has not done so. The 
latitude of Mula has been given in the original as “ardhanavama”. Beruni 
has assumed this to be 9|°. But the word “ardhanavama” means 8|°. 

As for the polar longitudes, according to the modern Surya-Siddhanta 
given above, there is a difference of opinion about Ardra. It appears from, 
the remarks of Ranganath, the commentator of the Surya-Siddhanta tha 
according to Narmad, the longitude of Ardra is 73° 47', and according o 
Parvat, 73° 10' ; and he also adds that according to popular view, it is 74 oo • 
But the longitude of Ardra as given by the Sakalya Samhita is 67° 20 only 
and Ranganath has accepted it**. Kamalakara, the author of the Siddhanta- 


*The longitudes and latitudes of the S.S. have been given as_ calculated by Chaney y 
the methods given in that Siddhanta, and those for Brahma Siddhanta have been taken tro 
Bentley’s book and they are calculated by Bently himself. 

**The polar longitudes of stars as given by the modern Surya-Siddhanta, the 
lakalya’s Brahma Siddhanta, and the same are given m units of ten mmutes each, :mea.sur 
from the initial point of the corresponding nak§atra division. The Surya-S^ddh n 
cited the longitude of Ardra as “abdhayah” i.e. 4. One comes across other reading also 
1 ike “gobdhayah” meaning 49, and ‘gognayah’ meaning 39, 
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tatva-viveka, has accepted all the longitudes and latitudes as in the Surya-. 
Siddhanta, but has taken 74° 50' as the longitude of Ardra. The modern 
Romasa Soma and Sakalya’s Brahma Siddhantas are followers of the Surya- 
Siddhanta and these contain the same longitudes and latitudes of stars as 
in the Suyra-Siddhanta. There is, however, a difference of view about Ardra. 
Sakalva’s Brahmasiddhanta has given longitudes and latitudes as_ mentioned 
above The Soma Siddhanta gives 74° 50' as the longitude of Ardra. The 
figures for all the remaining longitudes and latitudes are identical with those 
of the Surya-Siddhanta. The author had procured two editions of the Romasa 
Siddhanta. Some of the longitudes given in them are different from those 
of the Surya-Siddhanta but the difference seems to be due to copyist s errors. 
One may safely say, therefore, that the polar longitudes and latitudes given 
by the Romasa Siddhanta are almost the same as those of the Surya Siddhanta. 

In the Surya Siddhanta, the longitudes and latitudes of Agastya (Canopus) 
Vvadha (Sirius), Agni and Brahma have been given m three verses (Adhikarab). 
But they are not immediately followed by the verses relating to Prajap i » 
Apamvatsa and Apa have not been immediately given. The longitudes and 
latitudes of Prajapati and the other two stars have been repeated m verses 
20 and 21 in the end. It, therefore, appears that these verses may have been 
interpolated later on. In the 9th Adhikara (Chapter) certain stars which 
never set are mentioned and they include Brahmahrdaya as one. Hence, 
Praiapati-one of above three stars—ought to have been included m the list, 
because the latitude of Prajapati is 8° more to the north than that of Brahma- 
hrdava In spite of this it has not been included, which shows that these 
verses may have been interpolated later. However, one of these stars, Apam¬ 
vatsa 57eferred to in the Brhat-Samhita*. This shows that ail these three 
Itars were known in Saka 427 also. Prof. Whitney** observes that the star 
Praiapati, Apainvatsa and Apa have not been mentioned m Sakalya s Brahma¬ 
siddhanta, but that is wrong. They occur in all the three siddhantas, Sakalya 
Brahma. Romasa and Soma. Of these, only Apa has not been mentioned 
bv the Grahalaghava. Sakalya’s Brahmasiddhanta has given the longitudes 
and latitudes of Saptarsis (the Great Bear), which are not found in any other 
work The Y antra Raja has given sayana longitudes and latitudes of 32 
stars." The Siddhanta Raja has given those for 84 stars. 

IS UMBER OF STARS IN ASTERISMS 

Some naksatras consist of only one star and some have many In the 
rnse of those’which have many stars, their junction star is indicated by its 
-position ard de c cription by Surya and three other Siddhantas, and these 
descriptions are almost similar ; but they do not help inidentifying(the junction 
star correctly Of the four Siddhantas, the Sakaiya Brahmasiddhanta alone 
has mentioned the number of stars in each naksatra, while others have not 
A rr^re indication of the direction without the number of stars is not of much 
av£l Apart frSn Walya Brahmasiddhanta, it is only the Khandakhadya 
among other astronomical works which has mentioned the junction stars 
. afalso the number of stars in the naksat ra. They are found m some S amhita 

*‘*Samamuttarena tara ch:triyife kirtyate apamvatsah”—meaning "The star Apamvatsa 
isdescriSTrSmated exactly to the north of Ch>tra"-Bnhat-Sa.phita, chapter 25, 
"Y ^, 

**See page 218, Translation of the S.S. by Burgess. 
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works. Opinions differ regarding the number of stars in a naksatra. On 
page 344 the number of stars in nuksatras have been given in a tabular form 
according to 11 different works. First cbme those stars which can be definitely 
known on the basis of information gathered from the Taittiriya Sruti given 
in part I. Naksatra Kalpa* is an appendix to the Atharvaveda. Mahadeva, 
the commentator of Sripati’s Ratnamala has given the number of stars as 
mentioned by Lalla and those have been reproduced here. These may pro¬ 
bably have been borrowed from the Ratnakosa. 


From all considerations, it appears that although there may be a difference 
of opinion regarding the number of stars in each naksatra (asterit m) there is 
no difference of opinion as regards the identification of any ‘cluster of stars.’ 
The word sata’ (hundred) in the name satabhisak’ has led to the misunder¬ 
standing that it contains 100 stars and hence the name Satabhisak was changed 
into Satatara. But this belief seems to have been current since the time of 
Varaha Mihira. Similarly, i$ the opinion of all, the latitude of the junction 
star of Revati is zero ;.and the longitude also is very nearly zero. Hence, 
there is no difference of opinion about the junction star of Revati. There are 
several stars situated near it in the cluster forming the shape of a Mrdanga 
(tabor). But it is not that they are exactly 32. It is not known on what basis 
the number was fixed ; but this number too has been handed down from 
Varaha’s time. If the regions occupied by all the remaining naksatras in 
the sky be seen, it will be found that every assumption regarding the number 
of stars has some basis or other. Hence the numbers of all authors are 
justifiable. 


Among the European scholars Colebrcoke has made a comparative study 
of our naksatra system and that of the Arabs, and has considered in full details 
the question of the names and places of our junction stars in the light of the 
European system. Sir William Jones had done it (in 1790 A.D.) before him, 
but it was inadequate. Colebrooke’s thesis on this subject was published in 
Vol IX of Asiatic Researches, in 1807 A.D. from which the stars acceptable 
to Colebrooke, have been given in the above table. The efforts made by 
Colebrooke have been of much use for later investigators. A book entitled 
A Historical View of Indian Astronomy by Bentley was published at Calcutta 
in 1823. He has considered in it the stars on the basis of their longitudes 
and latitudes given by Brahmagupta. The junction stars of his choice have 
been given from the book in the above table. Among these, he has given 
only Algeib as the star for Uttara Bhadrapada. Keropant, however, has 
taken Alpheratz in its place. Excepting this, Keropant has taken all the stars 
as in the list of Bentley**. In addition to the above, Bentley has suggested 
some other stars as alternative. They are :—Gemma Arietis for Asvmi , 
113, and 117 Tauri for Mrga ; 50 Cancri for Aslesa ; 71 Leonis for Furva 
Phalguni ; 8 Corvi for Hasta ; 35 Scorpii for Mula. Whitney has made a 
very deailed study*** of this subject ; and has determined the junction stars 
after careful consideration. Baiudeva’s Junction stars have been grven 


*The author has not yet actually seen the works Naksatra Kalpa and Yrddha G^rga 
Samhita himself. He has quoted the number of stars from the information given by rrot* 
Thibautin Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV PP. 43-45. Prof. Thbaut has quoted the Enes 
from VTdha Garga Samhita and Khandakhadya. The author has corrected an erro 
committed by him regarding Revati and Asvini. 


* * See pages 324-25, Planetary Tables. 
***See pages 175-220, Translation of S.S. 
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in the above table from the list given in his English translation of the S.S. 

All of them** are according to the choice of Colibrggke. But Bapudeva 
has changed seven of them in his almanac. Thus, he has abondoned his first 
choice in the case of the junction stars of Asvini, Aslesa, Visakha, Mula, 
Uttarasadha, Dhanistha, Uttara Bhadrapada, and substituted Beta- Arietis, 
Epsilon Hydrae, 24 (Iota) Libra, Lambda Scorpii, Sigma Sagittarii, Gamma 
Pegasi; and it is easily seen that these changes are made in conformity with 
Whitney’s views. The author has given the junction stars acceptable to 
Venkatesh Bapuji Ketkar, from the list which he supplied. He has attempted 
to establish as much agreement as possible between the longitudes arid latitudes 
of the stars given in our ancient works and those of the stars determined by 
Colebrooke and others. He has, however, attempted to see that in addition 
to the above point that the distances between consecutive junction stars be 
as near to 13°20' as possible, so that they would be found to occupy a place m 
their own divisions. It is not proper to adopt a star from the constellation of 
Mrga as junction star of Ardra. The line “ardraya rudrah pathamana eti 
(Tai Br.3.1.1) suggests that God Rudra accompanies the constellation of 
Ardra. The star adopted by the author for Ardra transits the meridian 
only 9 minutes earlier than Sirius. There is no other bright star nearer to- 
Sirius in that region. 

9 

The above table will show that there is unanimity of opinion ^^ut the 
following 14 stars :—Krttika, Rohini, Punarvasu, Pusya, Magha, U. Phalguni. 
Citra, Svati, Jyestha, Abhijit, Sravana, Satabhisak, P. Bhadrapada and Revatl, 
Opinion differs regarding the rest. There is no sense in trying to see whose 
opinion seems probable, because, it cannot be at all claimed that the longi¬ 
tudes and latitudes of stats given m our old works agree completely with those 
of all or some stars chosen by any one of them. The longitudes and latitudes 
of stars given by our w r orks may not be found to agree either because they have 
not been recorded accurately or because, it is not known to what time they 
belong; or else, because, they have been calculated by the modern method of 
calculating ancient longitudes and latitudes, w r hich itself may not be quite 
accurate. Nevertheless the fret remains that they do not agree. Hence, those 
stars are to be deteimined as junction stars whose co-ordinates agree at least 
approximately. It so often happens that one out of the two or three stars in a 
naksatra shows a close agreement in point of latitude but not longitude, wduie 
quite another agrees in point of longitude. This being so, seme have lard a 
stress on the agreement in latitude and others in longitude. Seme others 
have paid attention to the direction of their position in the group. 1 mis each 
author has paid attention to the direction of their position in the group. Thus 
each author has some point or other to support his view. When once it is 
decided that a particular naksatra is the same as some particular cluster ot the 
present times, i.e. Bharanl is the same as Musca knowm to Europeans, the 
question of deciding which star in the cluster is the junction star naturally 
r emains controversial. If, however, seme one adopted some star outside 
the cluster as junction star, it will be a mistake unless he has seme ground 
for doing so. Thus, for instance, there is a cluster of star visible in the sky, 
known as Mrga and its Sirsa” (i.@. the head of the antelope; Orion). One 
of the three stars forming the head of the antelope must be taken as the junction 

*In the Bibliotheca Iudica New Series, of 1860, A.D. he has taken Musca for Bharanj ’ 
but in the almanac, he takes 35 Arietis, and hence the author has given the latter in the table* 

**It appears that PI Tauri has been wrongly taken in place cf Eta Tauri through are 
errorr in printing. 
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star of Mrga$Irsa. But Keropant’s star is outside the region. This is of 
course an error. All works have described the shape of the naksatra Mula 
as resembling the tail of a lion. But Ketkar’s star remains far away from the 
cluster and hence should be taken to be erroneous. The planetary tables by 
Keropant have given by mistake 27° in place of 37° as the declination of Mula; 
Keikar appears to have committed the error because of this. Apart from 
these considerations every investigator can be said to be justified in his views. 

CATALOGUES OF STARS 

Hipparchus (150 B.C.) was the first in Europe to prepare a catalogue of 
stars showing their longitudes and latitudes after taking necessary observations. 
It is not at present available; but Ptolemy after making allowance for ayana 
motion, prepared another catalogue (138 B.C.). It is at present available in 
his work entitled Syntaxis. It contains 1022 stars, grouped into 48 constel¬ 
lations. A second Catalogue afjLer this, was prepared by Ulugh Bey, grandson 
of Tamerlane, and Emperor of Samarkand in 1437 A.D. It contains 1019 
stars. Another catalogue containing 777 stars was prepared by Tycho Brahe, 
in 1600 A.D. Afterwards, several catalogues were prepared in Europe. No 
one in our country appears to have prepared such a catalogue by taking actual 
observations. Mahendrasuri has, in his work Yantraraja, given polar 
longitudes and latitudes of 32 stars from the works of Greeks. Malayendu 
■Siiri, the commentator of that work observes,” 

SjPFR-TT TSTTTt# HSTTTWt I 

tutt trr grUf^r Tsunfirr i 

SFTfT \ SWtT —3^ £tTT. 

“According to the Greek work, there are 1022 stars described from the 
■celestial globe. The author of this work, after studying the starry globe, has 
selected only 32 useful stars out of them.” 

The catalogue of stars referred to in this, appears to be that of Ptolemy, 
as can be seen from the number of stars which is 1022 and from the date of 
the writer and that of the commentator (pages 230-231) It seems to have 
come to this country through the Muslims; but it does not appear -o have 
gained currency or came into use. 

IDENTIFICATION OF STARS 

Now-a-days we do not generally find Joshis who can correctly point out 
at least all the naksatras, let alone their junction stars. Colebrooke remarks, 
“None of the native astronomers, whom I consulted, were able to point ou t, 
in the heavens all the asterisms for which they had names.” Beruni observes*, 
“I took great pains in this respect; but I did not come across a single Joshi 
who could point out with his finger the junction stars of all the naksatras 
iby merely looking at them.” Even in the present times, a Joshi who can 
point out the junction stars can be rarely found. There are several Joshis 
who are unable to point out even the naksatras. Once, a Joshi who was very 
proficient in preparing horoscopes and selecting muhurtas came accross the 
author. This Joshi did not know that the naksatras are seen in the sky in 
order from West to East; he was under the impression that Asvini and other 
naksatras are seen from East to West in the sky. However, we do find some 
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people who' can recognize most of the neksatras. Once the author happened 
to meet a Vaidik Bn imam, ncmed Phaphe fnm Chaul in the Colaba district 
He knew all the naksatras. He recited a verse showing how to fird the 
length of the night by observing the star transiting the meridian. It is given 
here because of its much usefulness. 6 


Khau 

Kha 

Ja 

Tri 

Gu 

Chu 

Cai/ 

Cho 

Chho 

102 

112 

128 

140 

153 
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Ko 
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345 
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Kha 
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Gho 




12 

28 

51 

64 

74 

94 





Bhu 1 yuk. 


When the naksatra Asvini is transiting the meridian, the ascendant at the time 
is 102° (that is to say 12° of Cancer have risen at that time). It thus gives the 
degrees of the ascendant in the case of 28 naksatras. The time should be 
determined by the useful method of finding the (unknown) time when the 
ascendant is given. This quotation is based on the numerical code (Page 97) 
of Aryabhata II, in which the consonants ka, ta,_pa, ya, etc. indicate numerals; 
but in addition to these the vowels a,a, i,i,u,u,e,ai, o,au, also indicate the 
natural numbers from 1 to 9 and 0 respectively. The Mihuriasindhu by 
Ganesa Daivajna contains* three verses. having the same meaning. The 
numbers indicating ascending degrees have been given in it by usual method, 
and it has been mentioned there that these are true for a place of Palabha 4, 
and that for other places these values would vary. From this and also from 
the fact that the village of Chaul is very near to Nandagaon where Gannesa 
Daivajna lived, it appears that the quotation ‘Khau, kha, ja’ etc. and naksatras 
known to the Vaidic Brahmana mentioned above must have been handed** 
down traditionally from Ganesa Daivajna. 

ORIGIN OF NAKSATRA SYSTEM 

The Chinese, Persians and Arabs had the naksatra system in common use 
among them. Hence, European scholars raise the question whether the 
naksatra system was evolved by the Hindus independently or borrowed.from 
other nations, and attach much importance to it. But I do not consider it 
yery important, because, the decision of the question whether the entire 
system of mathematical astronomy has been independently developed by 
the Hindus or borrowed from others does not depend much upon the decision 
of the question who originated the naksatra system. It is not that the know¬ 
ledge of planetary calculations is bound to follow immediately the knowledge 

*They give 263° as the ascending degrees for Spica and 61° for Sa f a tan ka. Tf In the 
above quotation the correct letters be ‘gu and ku’ In place of ‘chu and ku’ the agreement 
will be complete. 

**When the Vaidic Brahmana showed him the naksatras, he pointed out the wrong ones 
as Revatl and Yisakha. Of these two, the star wh ; ch he showed him as Revatl was the same 
as the one shown to J.B. Modak by a good Joshl from Ratnagiri. The same star was identi¬ 
fied as Revtl by another good Joshi of Dhulia. One wonders how the same kind of error 
crept in at three places which are not related with one another. But it is not at all probable 
that the error could have originated with Ganesa. The author’s book, JyotirviWsa, contains 
the description of nak?atras and one can easily learn how to recognize nak S tits without 
any one s help. 
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of naksatras, or that the nation that establishes the naksatra system can alone 
establish the theory of planetary movement, or that the nation that borrows 
the naksatra system from another cannot independently discover the planetary 
theory. Weber, a German scholar, says that the naksatra system did not 
originate with the Hindus. M.Biot, *a French scholar emphatically maintains 
that it was first established by the Chinese and was then borrowed by the 
Hindus, and Whitney taking his cue from Biot observes that it did not originally 
belong to the Hindus. Now both Biot and Whitney admit that “The Chinese 
had been working in the same beaten track, and never developing out of so 
promising a commencement anything deserving the name of a science, never 
devising a theory of planetary motions, never even recognising and defining 
the true character of the cardinal phenomenon of precession.*” Our People 
have established the naksatra system independently. The Chinese may have 
also established theirs independently. But it is certain that our people did 
not borrow it from others. This point has already been discussed before 
(on page 130 of pt. I). It does not require any elaborate treatment here. But 
let us briefly examine the views of the European scholars. Biot gave a detailed 
exposition of only the naksatra system of the Chinese and that of the corres¬ 
ponding system of the Hindus in a French monthly** journal in 1840, 1845 
and 1859'A.D. The gist of his argument is : “Their instruments and their 
methods of observation, have been closely analogous with those in use among 
modern astronomers in the West; they have employed a meridian circle and a 
measure of time, the clepsydra, and have observed meridian-transits, obtaining 
right ascensions and declinations ( of the bodies observed. To reduce the 
errors of their imperfect time-keepers, they long ago selected certain stars near 
the equator. The stars thus chosen are the sieu. Twenty-four of them were 
fixed upon more than two thousand years before era. (M. Biot says, about 
B.C. 2357***) The considerations which governed their selection were proximity 
to the equator of that period, distinct visibility, conspicuous brilliancy, not 
being demanded for them. To those twenty-four stars four more—Magha, 
Visakha, Sravana and Bharani—were added in the time of Cheu-Kong B.C. 
1100 .” 

Biot’s study of the stars does not contain as much consideration of the 
Hindu naksatras as that of Chinese. Whitney has explained and compared 
in detail all the three systems viz. those of the Chinese, the Arabs and the 
Hindus. All the three systems have points of resemblance in some respect 
and divergence in others. On account of this, Whitney had to start with the 
assumption that no one among them can be regarded as the immediate source 
from which either of the other two has been derived. In spite of this he further 
remarks, “We would suggest then that a knowledge of the Chinese astronomy, 
and with it the Chinese system of division of the heavens into 28 mansions 
was carried into Western Asia at a period not much later than B.C. 1100, 
and was there adopted by some Western people, either Semitic or Iranian. 
That in their hands it received a new foim, such as adapted it to a ruder and 
less scientific method of observation, the limiting stars ol the mansions being 
converted into Zodiacal groups or constellations, and in seme instances atlered 
in postion, so as to be brought nearer to the general planetary path of the 

*The above views of Biot and Whitney have been cited from pages 180, 200 to 209 and 
324, of the translation of the S.S. by Burgess. 

* * Journal des Savants. 

***This time has been calculated on the assumption that the stars begin from the 
Kfttikas. It has not been mentioned in the Chinese works. 
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ecliptic. That in this changed form, it passed into the keeping of the Hindus— 
very probably along with the first knowledge of the planets themselves—and 
entered upon an independent career of history in India ; and that it made 
its way so far westward as finally to become known and adopted by the 
Arabs.” Our Indian system of naksatra has been built up merely on the basis 
of actual observations taken by the naked eye, whereas the Chinese system 
had been evolved mainly for helping the observations by instrument. The 
junction stars selected by us for RohinI, Punarvasu, Magha, Purva, & Uttara 
Phalguni, Svati, Anuradha, Jye§tha, Mula, Abhijit & Sravana, belong to the 
first or second magnitudes (rarely of the third magnitude); but instead of taking 
these, the Chinese have* adopted quite different stars of inferior magnitude 
for junction stars, because they were useful to them for observation. In 
short, the Indian system is natural, while the Chinese system is artificial. In 
these circumstances, when Whitney could not assert that the Indians borrowed 
the naksatra system directly from the Chinese, he had to imagine that the 
system was first passed on to some Semitic or Persian people whose naksatra 
system has left no trace whatsoever, and that by a distortion of the order 
of progress in nature, the system assumed a still underform and was then 
transmitted to India. This would suffice to show what Whitney’s contention 
is. 


The Persians had their own naksatra system. But Whitney himself 
observes about it : “There are, as has been noticed above, traces of an 

Iranian system to be found in the Bundehesh; but this is a work which, although 
probably not later than the times of Persia’s independence under herSassanian 
rulers (3rd century A.D.), can pretend to no high antiquity, and no like traces 
have as yet been pointed out in the earliest Iranian memorial, the Zendavesta.” 
As regards the question whether the Chaldeans had a system of naksatra 
divisions he writes : ‘'Weber sees in the mazzaloth and mazzaroth of the— 
Scriptures (Job XXXVIII.32; II Kings xxiii.5)—words radically akin with the 
Arabic manzil —indications of the early existence of the system in question 
among the western Semites, and suspects for it a Chaldean origin: but the 
allusions appear to us too obscure and equivocal to be relied upon as proof 
of this, nor is it easy to believe that such a method of the division of the heavens 
should have prevailed so far to the west and from so ancient a time, without 
our hearing of it from the Greeks; and especially, if it formed a part of the 
Chaldean astronomy.” Hence, those Semitic or Indians through whom the 
Chinese system, according to Whitney, was introduced in India, were neither 
Chaldeans nor the Persians; and it is not known if the naksatra system was in 
vogue in any other Semitic or Iranian country, and has continued up to the 
present time. Hence, it is proved on this basis of Whitney’s own argument 
that the intermediaries Semitics or Iranians—suggested by him are not trace¬ 
able at all. 

Up to 1100 B.C. the Chinese had only 24 stars in their system. Hence, 
Whitney and Biot canot say at all that the Chinese system w r as imported into 
India before that time. Biot says that Abhijit which used to be included in the 
Hindu naksatra system was omitted in 972 A.D. In other words, he suggests 
that the Chinese system of 28 naksatras was in vogue in India till then; but, 
Whitney has himself refuted Biot's arguments by pointing out that long before 
that time, the Hindus had adopted 27 naksatras for calculations and that the 


♦Translation of S.S. by Burgess, P. 324. 
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Taittirya Samhita mentions only 27 naksatras. Hence, the contention of 
'Whitney and Biot, that the Hindus adopted the naksatra system from the 
Chinese, is utterly worthless. Even Weber observes,’ ‘‘The view that the 
Hindus borrowed the naksatra system from the Chinese cannot be accepted”.* 


Sir William Jones has made a comparative study** of the naksatra system 
of the Arabs and the Hindus ; but Whitney remarks, “but it is incomplete 
and crude, and the inferences drawn therefrom are neither reliable nor im¬ 
portant,” and Jones has made the comparison not with respect to naksatras 
only but with respect to naksatras related to signs; and he has expressed the 
view that the Hindus have borrowed the system of naksatras and rasis, not 
from the Greeks, but from the Chaldeans. The opinion of Whitney*** has 
already been stated to be that the Chaldeans had no naksatra system 
Colebrooke has made a detailed comparison**** of the Hindu’and Arabian 
system of naksatras and rasis. But neither Colebrooke nor any other scholar 
holds that the Hindus adopted the system from the Arabs. Colebrooke fsays 
that it was the Arabs who borrowed it from the Hindus and it is evident from 
the information given on pages 187 and 188 before. Max Muller Jsays that 
the system of naksatras spread into all countries from Babylonia. Weber 
also observes that the Hindus borrowed it either from the Babyloneans or from 
the Chaldeans. But Max Muller had not made a detailed study of the question 
and examined its pros &cons; it has been pointed out above ffthat, accordin- 
to Whitney jJthe views of neither of them are acceptable. In short, this disg 
cussion and the arguments advanced on page 130 of pt. I prove beyond all 
question that our people have established the naksatra system quite 
independently. 


(11) mahApAta 

The parallel of declination of the sun and moon is called “Mahapata”. 
The parallel in declination takes place when the sum of the tropical longitudes 
of the sun and mo^n is 6 rasis (180°) and 12 rasis (i.e. 360°). The first position 
is called Vyatipata and the second i^ Vaidhrti' , , Auspicious ceremonies 
are disallowed when the parallel in declination occurs. Hence, all works on 
astronomy deal with its calculation. Ganesa Daivajna has given in his Graha- 
laghava the method of this calculation and has also compiled a small work, 
entitled ‘Pata sarani” for easily finding the moments of their occurrence. 

So far Ganita Skandha (Mathematical branch) has been dealt with ; let us 
now consider other branches. 

*History of Indian Literature, P. 247. 

**Asiatic Researches, Vol. II, 1790. 

**translation of S.S., P. 180. 

****Asiatic Researches Vol. IX 1807. 

fAlgebra, Introduction, P. XXII. 

fRigveda Vol. IV, Introduction. 

ttHistory of Indian Literature, P. 2, Note 2 and p. 247. 

ft Monger Williams had first stated that the naksatra system originally belonged to 
the Hindus. But later on, being dazzled by Wtutney’s arguments, he reproduced his views 
and endorsed them. (Indian Wisdom, Page 183 and Note- 2) In doing sp, he has only 
shown that he was incapable of independent th nking. 
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II Samhita Skandha 
(The Samhita Branch) 

SUBJECT-MATTER OF SAMHITA 

The work whidh treated in all branches of astronomy used to be called 
Samhita’. But at the time of Varahamihira, the definition had changed. 
Samhita was then known as the third branch of astronomy, the other two 
being Ganita and Hora. Later on, all the subjects dealt with ip the Varaha 
Samhita very soon dropped away, and the Muhurta Skandha alone became 
the third branch. This will be considered later on. The author first describes 
the contents of the Varaha Samhita, so that the nature of the'Samhita branch 
may be clearly understood. The subjects dealt with are :—The motions of 
the sun, the moon, Rahu and other planets and Ketu; and a description of the 
effects of their movements in the Zodiac, good or evil on the world, the results 
of the rises of Agastya (Canopus) and Saptarsi (the Great Bear). These 
questions are treated in the first 13 chapters. The 14th Chapter is entitled 
Kurmadhyaya. It mentions the lordships of naksatras over the region falling 
in the 9 divisions into which India was supposed to be divided. The next 
question is the naksatra “Vyuha” (arrangement of stars) and results accruing 
from planetary fights and conjunctions. It has already been mentioned that 
the Samhita does not describe astrological effects on persons; it mentions 
results, benefic or malefic, affecting nations. 

Then follows the study of yearly forecast. It is somewhat similar to the 
one given now-a-days in almanacs under the heading “Samvatsara phalam”. 
The next chapter is entitled “grahasrngataka”. It gives a forecast of the 
phenomenon in which all or some planets are seen grouped near the sun or 
some star in the shape of a bow, a horn, etc. The questions next to follow 
are the “Parj any a garbha laksana” (impregnation of rains) “garbha dharana” 
(conception) and ‘Varsana’ (raining). It describes in detail how rains are 
‘conceived’ in Margasirsa and other months and what would be the nature 
of the rains. Some people study this subject even in the present times, and it is 
reported that thele are some who accurately predict how rains will occur 
on the basis of their conception. It is stated in this chapter that rainfall should 
be measured, if it rains, and the method of measuring it is also described. 
Next are described the results of the moon’s conjunctions with Rohini, Svati, 
Asadha, and Bhadrapada. Next comes the description of the following 
phenomena :—sudden rainfall, the description of the plant croton, then comes 
the question of twilight, the red colour visible in the sky in the morning and 
evening i.e., ‘digdaha’ (preternatural redness of the horizon), earthquake, 
meteors, ‘parivesa’ (a halo), rainbow, gandharvanagar* (celestial city), peri¬ 
helion or mock sun, whirlwind’,-(Thunderstorm). The next questions 

dealt with are the prices of grains etc., Indradhwaja (a flag raised on Bhadra- 
pad Sukla 12) and neerajan (lustration of arms). These are followed by the 
results of the sight of the bird named ‘Khanjan’ (wag-tail). Next are described 
three kinds # of disasters namely ‘divya’ (celestial), ‘antariksa’ (spatial) and 
‘bhauma’ (terrestrial). Then follows the chapter on Mayur-citra. The 
questions which follow are those of interest to kings, e.g. the Pusyasnana 

*A news item had appeared in newspapers about 1887 that the people on a ship sailing 
on the sea at a distance of some miles from New Holland, witnessed a city in New Holland, 
in the sky. It seems therefore that the subject of. Gandharva-nagar (celestical city) may not 
be merely fictitious. 

1 D.G.O./69 
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(coronation ceremony performed with the moon in pusya naksatra), Patta - 
laksana, (the characteristics of the crown), the Khadga laksana (the charac¬ 
teristics of the sword). The next chapter relates to Vastu (building). This 
contains a very extensive description. It provides useful information regarding 
the choice of site and wood for the house and the method of building houses 
for different purposes. Utpala has given five charts in the commentary on 
the work. The next chapter, entitled Udakargala, mainly describes the art 
of water-finding and sets forth incidentally some ideas on geology. It is said 
that even now there are people who can direct one to a place, where water 
would be obtained after digging. Next comes the chapter on Vrksayurveda 
(the therapy of trees), which contains some sound hints on Botany. Next 
comes the chapter on Prasadalaksana (characteristics of palaces), the next 
chapter headed Vajralepa, treats of the method of manufacturing some kind 
of lime. It is said to have been revealed by Maya. Further on comes the 
question of the idols of deities (that is, the method of moulding etc). Then 
comes the question of Vastu pratistha (the consecration of buildings). Further 
on are discussed the characteristics of cows, dogs, cocks, tortoises, goats, men 
and women. These are follbwed by the question of testing* the chowne and 
the sceptre, some ideas on erotics, testing of jewels like diamonds, pearls, 
ruby etc Then are discussed the questions regarding lights, cleaning ot 
teeth, omens. These are followed by the results, auspicious or otherwise, 
of the cries of dogs and jackals. Next are considered the questions regarding 
dear, elephants etc. After this comes the description of the effects or tithi, 
naksatra and Karana and those of the transiting planets. 


The author has not seen many of Samhita works. However, all the earlier 
Samhita works such as those by Garga and others, who lived before Varaha, 
appear to have dealt with these very subjects or some of them. Ihe selection 
of auspicious time (muhurta) for ceremonies like marriage etc. appears to be a 
subject dealt with by samhita works. But because Varaha had comp ^ 
separate work on pilgrimage and marriage, it appears that these su j 
not been included in this work. 

Varaha has stated at several places that particular subjeotel tre ^ 
as taught by particular Risis. The following names of R$is _ a 
in this connection.—Garga, Parasara, Asita, Devala, Viddhagarga, Ka y P » 
Bhrgu, Vasistha, Brhaspati, Manu, Maya, Sarasvata* and , 

appears, therefore, that so many samhitas were extant at the time rpm . ; 

There may have existed even more since Varaha has at some places r 
‘‘anyan bahun” (meaning ‘many others’). The commentator y 

only the views of the above authors in the commentary but has; added^ma y 

more from other authors also. Among these we find ^ ^ uota Sddhasana 
Vyasa, Bhanubhatta, Visnugupta, Visnucandra, Yavana Roma 
Nandi, Nagnajit and others and also some from the work Bhadraba . o 
of these authors may have flourished before Varaha and some a B er nakhya 
chapter on Vastu (house building) contains quotations from Kiranak y 

Tantra, as also from Maya. 

The above list of subjects will show that it includes several ^IherLlestkd 
present day, which are related not only to astronomy relating to the 

phenomena also, and they include several natu ral phenomen _g_, 

~ *Thename of SaraTvata occu^lT^the chapteT^Udakargala and that of Maya 
in the chapter on Vastu and similar subjects. 
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earth. Besides these they treat in questions bearing on every-day life. Some 
of these subjects had been considered long before Varaha’s time and some 
others appear to have been under consideration from ancient times right up 
to his days. Varaha has recorded some views of his own at several places. 
Thus after citing the chapter on Udakargala, as taught by the sage Sarasvata, 
he has given much information with the prefatory words “I shall now quote 
the views of human # beings”. If the subjects in the Varaha Samhita had 
continued to be explored even later, the results would have proved very useful 
according to the author’s remarks before (page 80). But no single work 
pr even a number of works was ever produced in later years which treated in 
all or most of the subjects dealt with in Varaha’s Samhita. The work Muhurta- 
tatva has discussed almost all the subjects in brief, and the work Jyotisadarpana 
contains a chapter on the subject of grahachara’ (movements of planets). 
But it would not be wrong to say that these subjects were consigned to oblivion 
after Varaha; some stray thoughts on two or three questions like ‘garbhavali. 
(conception of rain waters) are found in some works or in miscellaneous 
writings and they are even now taken into consideration by some people; 

I but very few of these writings are important. The chapter on Vastu (building) 

: is given by all works on muhurta in the present times and it does contain some 
( useful information; however, their original object has been mostly forgotten 
l and now-a-days no one cares much to follow the method explained even m 
|the present-day works while who would care to observe a rule* which says, 
tjfor instance, that the house would be auspicious or inauspicious according 
|to the remainder obtained by dividing the sum of the length and breadth 
fby a certain number. But while rejecting such rules, one is even disposed 
hot to consider and utilize useful information given in such works. 

MUHURTA WORKS 


Certain rules have been framed to show what moments prove beneficial 
if selected for performing the sanctifying ceremony of impregnation, for start¬ 
ing on journeys and for several other functions concerning every day life; and 
the moments thus selected are technically known as ‘muhurtash Formerly, 
the consideration of such muhurtas formed part of the samhita works, but 
plater on all other subjects in the samhita lost their importance and ceased to 
I exist, while ‘Muhurta’ became their most dominant feature. Later, still, the 
1 works related to the selection of Muhurtas came to be styled ‘Muhurta-works. 

I; , 

H THEIR CONTENTS 

' i A muhurta work commonly contains the following subjects . 

: The muhurta work usually contains a general chapter called the tyajya 
j prakarana’ (the chapter of taboos). It mentions the ‘ithis 
■which are prohibited for any auspicious ceremony. Next ,.f theCeek 
description of the nature, auspicious or otherwise, of tithi, 
naksatra yoga, samkranti etc. Next come the muhurtas favourable for. 
fifteen .sacraments such as impregnati on and other sanctifying ceremonies, 

*Some rules have been framed regarding the length 
auspicious and inauspicious nature of SterSttara 

in «• The chapters 

white £5 and —lion 

understand the subject. 24 a 
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It includes an important and lengthy chapter on the horoscopic affinity of the 
prospective bride and bridegroom. In addition to this, it contains chapter 
on miscellaneous subjects like buildings, pilgrimage (travel), coronation 
etc. Some works deal with the ‘‘pacification-ceremony”* in connection with 
births under malefic naksatras in the chapter on naksatras. 

The work Ratnamala by Sripati treats in these very subjects and nothing 
else, which*have been mentioned so far, as forming the contents of the Muhurta 
works. Sripati has only not named this work as a muhurta work. 
Later on people actually began to name such works as Muhurta Martanda 
Sripati’s work has been compiled with the help of Lalla’s Ratnakosa. 
It appears that even Lalla’s work did not contain any subjects other than 
muhurtas. No other work like Varaha’s Samhita appears to have been ever 
compiled after Varaha. It shows, therefore, that ‘Muhurta’ alone constituted 
the third branch (skandha) of astronomy from about Saka 500 to 600. 

BASIS OF GOOD OR EVIL EFFECT 

The auspicious or inauspicious nature of naksatras in regard to the per¬ 
formance of rites is. based on such considerations as the names of naksatras- 
and their controlling deities. The horse and other imaginary categories 
(yoni)** assigned to Asvinl and other naksatras, the imaginary terms cara 
(movable), sthira (fixed) etc. the animals like ram etc. suggested by names like 
Mesa (a ram) etc. given to signs. Mars and other lords of signs, Nanda and 
other names given to the tithis, lords of tithis and similar other things. For 
example the performance of a rite to ensure ‘fixity’ or stability under the in¬ 
fluence of a ‘movable’* naksatra is regarded as inauspicious: if the birth naksa¬ 
tras of the bride and the bridegroom be Rohini and TJttarasadhi? respectively, 
then the union would prove unfortunate because these (naksatras) are regarded 
• as coming under the categories of snake and mongoose who are natural enemies 
and so on. 


NEED OF MUHtjRTAS 

These muhurtas have intimate association with every day affairs of lifff 
and it will be seen from the discussion at several places in Part I that it has 
continued to exist from times immemorial. In the present times marriages 
cannot be performed at all without muhurtas. Ceremonies like the foundation 
of the house, entering a newly built house for the first time, sowing the corn 
and reaping the harvest, etc. cannot generally be undertaken without muhurtas, 
and there are many people who undertake many such affairs of practical 
life only after consulting the muhurtas. It is not the followers of Vedic 
religion alone, who are guided by muhurtas; even the Lihgayats and 
Jains cannot get on for a moment without the mubhrtas. Even the 
Parsees and the Mohamedans seek the guidance of muhurtas. The 
need of muhurtas has been one of the main causes for developing what 
little knowledge of astronomy had been acquired by our people and fof 
keeping it alive till to-day. 

*The selection of muhurta very often calls for the cons ! deration of the birth-horoscope 
or horoscope for the moment in question, or both. The subject of horoscopes is discussed 
later on. Even the question of “Sadvargas” is involved in the selection of the muhurtas for 
marriages etc. 

**Madhava, the Commentator of Ratnamala observes in the chapter on naksatras—these 
yoni*, as originally devised by ‘agamas’ were introduced by former authors for the settlement 
of marriages etc, they do not exist in reality. 
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HISTORY OF MTJHORTA WORKS 

The review of this branch will be concluded after giving a brief history 
of the muhurta works and their authors. Even the following short account 
would show that numerous works on muhurta have been compiled so far. The 
author mentions here only those about which he knows something either directly 
or through tradition. . 

RATNA KOSA tabout Saka 560) 

This is a work compiled by Lalla. The author has not seen it. !§ripati 
has however, compiled his work Ratnamaia on the basis of this work, which 
shows that it may have been like the present-day muhurta work. 

RATNAMALA (about Saka 961) 

• ^This was compiled by Sripati. It contains only those subjects* which 
have been mentioned above as belonging to a muhurta work. It has a commen¬ 
tary by Madhava. The date of Madhava is Saka 1185. He has cited passages 
from many other works. The author mentions here the names of those muhurta 
works and their compilers which have not been referred to before or even 
later on. The names of the authors are **:— 

Sridhara, Brahmasambhu, Yogeswaracarya. (The last two names have 

occurred in the chapter on ‘Vastu’ (building) The names of works are •_ 

Bhaskara, Vyavahara Bhimaparakrama, Daivajfia Vallabha, Acara Sara. 
This may be a work devoted to ritual, Trivikrama Sata, Kesava Vyavahara, 
Tilak Vyavahara, Yoga Yatra, Vidyadhari Vilasa, Vivdha Patala, Vi§vakarma 
1§astra (This name has occurred in the chapter on ‘Vastu’) In addition to 
these, quotations have, been taken also from such Jataka-works as Laghpjataka 
Yavanajataka, Vrddhajataka from Narapati Jayacarya, work on omens and 
from Vidvajjana-Vallabha a work on horary astrology. 

! In the chapter on the ‘days of the week’ he remarks, “in this Anandapura, 
the length of the shadow on the day of the equinox is 5-20 and the hypotenuse 
is H 1 ?”, which shows that his place of residence may be Anand. Pur : and 
this may be situated some where in latitude 24°. 

RlJAMARTANDA 

This is a work by Bhoja ; its date may be about Saka 964. 

VIVAHA VRNDAVANA ( Circa S. 1165) 

^An astronomer named Kesava compiled this work on ‘marriage’ which 
Is usually the subject of a chapter in muhurta works. This work has already 
been commented upon (on pages 127 and 194). The name Ke§ava 
occurs in Madhava’s commentary on Ratnamaia written in Saka 1185. This 

*The commentator, however, remarks : “The author discourses with a view to expo¬ 
unding the subjects met with in the Samhita works”. 

**MadhaVa has incidentally cited passages from works related to other subjects also. 
The author mentions the works or their authors as they may prove useful :—Nyaya Kira- 
Uavall; Kanada Sutras ; Prafestakar Bhaaya ; Bhasyottara Purana ; Matsya Purapa ; Shiva 
Rahasya ; Baudhayana, Grhastha Dharma Sairtuceaya ; Srprti Mafijari ; Saura Dharmottara 
Skanda Purana ; Vi?nu Dharmottara ; Vi^varupa ; Vijfiyanesvar ; Puranasamuccaya Vagi 
bata ; Yajiia-Yalkya SmTti ; Durga Siipha ; Garuda Purana ; Visvadarsa Bha?y a ; Vaidya- 
aighanta ; Su&rutarikitsita. 
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leads to the inference that the selfsame Kesava may have been the author of 
Vivaha Vrndavana and this lends support to the view that his date was about 
S. 1165. A work entitled, Kesava Vyavahara has been mentioned in Madhava’s 
commentary, which also may have been written by this Kesava. 

VlVlHAPATALA (by Sarangadhara) 

Ik This is a Muhurta work relating to the question of marriage. It refers to 
Hemadri and Madhava, and it is referred*? in commentary on the work Vivaha 
Patala by Pitambara, written in S. 1446. The date eff this work may therefore 
be about S. 1400. It seems that it was also entitled ‘Sara Samuccaya/ The 
commentary on Muhurtatatva by Ganesa (circa. 1450) mentions Sarahga- 
dhara and Sara Samuccaya. This also shows that the date of Srangadhara could 
not have been later than S. 1400. The author mentions here the names of some 
df the authors and works that have not been considered before 

Authors Hari, Gadadhara, Mukunda, Bhargava, Pavanesvara 
Laksmidharabhat. Works Muktavali, Laksmldhara Patala, Gadadhara 
Patala, Ratnojvala* Samhita.- All these works and authors were probably 
concerned with Muhurta-Branch of astronomy. 


MUHURTA TATVA 


It was compiled by KeSava, a resident of the village of Nandigrama. Hence 
his. date may be about Saka 1420. The author not only deals with all the 
questions mentioned as belonging to muhurta works, but adds the remark, 
“here ends the part on muhurta, and that on samhita begins”, and briefly 
discusses a good many questions from Varaha Samhita, like the movements 
of planets, planetary fights etc. It does not however appear that any one in 
his timeJiad been making any use of such information. This work contains 
a chapter on ‘ships’ which is a special feature. It follows the chapter on travel, 
and gives advice regarding auspicious times for ship-building, for landing, for 
landing ships, andfor travelling in ships. No other work on ‘muhurta’ appears 
to have dealt with this question. The commentary on the work does not con¬ 
tain any quotations from previous writers taken in support of any statement. 
The words nal (bow) sukan (helm) have been used in the verses. Upon this, 
GaneSa Daivajna the commentator observes, " these popular terms have been 
admitted into the original, as other suitable terms are not found in the dictio¬ 
naries.” It appears that he may have been a resident of a place on the sea 
coast, and as seafaring fishermen used to consult him for muhurta he appears 
to have compiled this chapter ane\y. Navapradipa is another independent 
work* to his credit. The work Muhurta Tatva is at present in use. The 
author’s son Ganesa Daivajna has written a commentary on it. Its date 
appears to be about 5§aka 1450. It has been printed. The author mentions 
from it the names of such works and authors as have not been referred 


t o before. 

Authors :— Vasanta Raja, Bhopal a, Nrsimha. 

Works -.— Vivaha Patala, Jvotihsara, Santi Patala, Samhita dipaka Saga- 
graha. Muhurtasangraha, Arnava, Vidhiratna, Sridhariya, Jyotisarka, Bhupala 
vallabha, Jyoti§ PrakaSa**. ____ 


*Deccan College Library, No. 332 of 1882-83. _ 

**Names of books relating to other subjects are Bhagavata, AsvaUiyana Gthya 
karika, Padmapurau a, SmTtyarthasara, Smiti Ratnavali, NaiSadha Kav>a and Nlsirnha 
Prabandha. 
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VivAHA patala (by Pitambara) 

This work, compiled in Saka 1444, consists of 52 verses. The author 
himself has written on it an exhaustive commentary entitled “Nirnayamrta”. 
in Saka 1446. The name of Pitambara’s father was Rama and that of bis 
grana father, Jagannatha. He was a Gauda Brahmaira residing at Stambha- 
tirtha (Khambayat, Cambay) near the mouth of the river Mahi. The author 
mentions here such names of authors and astronomical works as have been 
in the commentary***, but not noticed in his account so far. 

Authors ]—Prabhakara, Vaidyanatha, Madhusudana, Vasantaraja* 
Suresvara, Vamana, Bhaguri, Asadhara, Ananta Bhatta, MadAna, 

' Bhupala Vallabha. 

Wdrks Cintamani, Vivaha Kaumudi, Vivaha Patala by Vaidyanatha, 
Vyavahara Tatvasata, Rupa Narayana Grantha, Jyotisa Prakasa, Sainhita 
Pradipa, Cuda ratna, Samhitasara, Maunji Patala, Dharmatatvakalamdhi 
Sangraha, Trivikrama Bhasya, Jyotissagara, Jyotirnibandha, Sandehadosausa- 
dha, Sajiana Vallabha, Jyotisa Cintamani, Jyotirvivarana, Jyotirviveka, 
Phalapradipa, Goraja Patala and Kala Viveka. All these works and authors 
were mainly concerned with the Muhurta branch. In addition to these, the 
names of Tajika Tila'ka and Samudra Tilaka have also occurred_ m the works. 
As for works on other subjects, a dictionary entitled Sabda Ratwkara has also 
been mentioned. 


JYOTISA D ARP ANA 

This work was compiled in Saka 1479, by a Jyotisi named Kanch Pallu. 
It is written partly in prose and partly in verse form. The copy ot the worK 
that happened to be seen by the author was incomplete. It appears to deal 
first with the question of Grahacara, (movements of planets) and this 
was probably followed by the chapter on Muhurta. The author was a 
Brahmana, belonging to the Kanva branch of the Vatsa gotra. His place ot 
residence was a village named Kondapalli. He has given the length ot the 
equinoctial shadow of the place as 3-36 and desantam (longitude) as 4U bast. 
He claims that his almanac is in use up to Kanchi. The a ; t 

Nargiri was his family deity. He has referred to a work named Pariu Bhatiya. 


MUHURTA MARTAIYDA (Saka 1493) 

The account of Narayana, its author, has already been given ( on page 150). 
He seems to have studied under the care of his father. He has himself writte 
a commentary on his own work. This work is very much m P 0 P^ lar 
the present time. This consists of 160 verses m different metres Many 
people study the work as if it were a poem of literary men . 
confined only to those subjects which come within the juns^cUon of mjjurt. 
works. The author, however, remarks at the beginning of J * 

“Desirous of compiling a samhita work the author " ^ les + mnhdrtl 

cites passages from several writers. The names of au p^ )r ) s and mua r a 
works which have not been noticed before are mentioned below . 

Authors Gopiraj, Menganath, Mhalugi (These names occur m the 
chapter on Vastu). _____ 

***The commentary on Muhurtatatva belongs to about the same as this commenj 

tary’. But its accurate date is not known. Hence, the names of works et . 
under the former have been repeated here, wherever they occur. 
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jWorks :—TJdvahatatva, Muhurta Darpana, Kasyapa Patala, Samhita 
Saravali, Vyavaharasara Silpasastra, Brhad Vastupaddhati, Samarangana 
Vyavahara Sarasvata, (the last six out of these names occur in Vastuprakarapa) 
Ratnavall : the names of Sphutakarana (Maths) and Jata Kottama (astrology) 
are the additional names* which occur in the commentary. This work has 
been published together with commentary. 

TOD ARAN AN DA 

This voluminous work by Nilkantha belongs to Saka 1509 (Circa). The 
author has seen a portion of the work in which are cited a number of passages 
from the following authors and works. The authors are :—Candegvara, 
YavaneSvara, Durgaditya. And the works are :—Daivajna Manohata, 
Vyavaharochaya, Kalpalata. (See Page 148). 

MUHURTA CINTAMANI 

Ramabhata, a Jyotisi, compiled this work in Saka 1522. Some account 
of this Ramabhata Ms already appeared before (Page 151). It contains 
the same subjects as are usually found in muhurta works. Its influence is 
widespread. Tt has a commentary named Pramitaksara by the author, himself 
and another named Piyusadhara by his nephew Govinda. Both of them have 
been printed. The names of astronomical works, occurring in the commen¬ 
tary on Piyusadhara (Saka 1525) and not referred to before, are :—Jagan- 
mohana, Jyotisa Ratna Samgrha. 

MUHURTA CUDAMANI 

A Jyotisi named Shiva compiled this work. The family history of Shiva 
has already been given (Page 157). The date of this work may have been 
aboht Saka 1540. 


MUHtJRTA KALPADRUMA 

Vithal Diksita, of Krsnatri gotra, wrote this work. Tt bears a commentary 
named Muhurta Kalpa-Druma-Manjari, by the writer himself, written in 
£aka 1549. 


MUHURTA MALA 

This work was written at Varanashi by Jyotisi Raghunatha in Vikrama 
Samvat 1717 (he. Saka 1582 ; 1660 A.D.). Raghunatha was a Gitpavana 
Brahmana of Sandilya gotra. His ancestors used to reside at PALSHET 
south of Dabhol, in South Konkan. His grand father’s name was Kesava. 
His father Nrsimha went to Varanasi and established himself there. He had 
the patronage of Emperor Akbar. Raghunatha received the title of Jyotirvit- 
sarasa, when Akbar captured the fort of Aseri. The writer has given the follo¬ 
wing account in a verse : 

* Names of authors and works i elating to other subjects :— 

Brahmapurana, K»tyayana Grhya Karika, K^tyayana Grhya Harihara Mi&a 
Vyakhya, Kalanirnayadlpika savivarana ; MarkaPdeya Purana, Dhan anjaya 
kosa (Dictionary), Anekartha Dhvani manjarf (Diet.) Smrti Saravali, Shulba 
Sutra, Hajayudha Kosa, Dharma Pradipa, Tirtha Khanfla, Pitr khan<ja, Preta 
Manjari, Aditya Purana. 
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‘I have undertaken this work when Emperor Aurangzeb is ruling the earth, 
after conquering Dara, Shuja*and Murad”. • 

This work has been printed. 

MUHURTA DIP AKA 

Jyotisi Mahadeva compiled this work in Saka 1583. Mahhdeva was a 
resident of Bhuj, (Cutch). His father’s name was Kanhaji. He has extolled 
his father by calling him “ Raivataka Raja Pujita Pada” (i.e. one whose feet were 
worshipped bv the king of Raivataka). In enumerating his contemplated works 
he mentions inter alia Vyavahara Prakasa and Raja Vallabha, which have not 
been noticed so far. This work is available in printed form. It bears a 
commentary bv the author himself. According to Aufrecht, the commentary 
contains the names of following works, not referred- to before :—Amrta 
Kumbha, Laksana Samuccaya, and Sara Samgraha. 

MUHURTA GANAPATI 

A Jyotisi named Ganapati, wrote this work in Vikrama Samvat 1742 
'(Saka 1607). In his account he observes :— 

*fcfcr 11 

This king Manohara, has been alluded by the author as ‘Gaudanvaya 
Kumudagananandicandra”. The work was compiled as desired by his son 
Yuvaraja Rama. The author was an Audicya Gurjara Brahmana and 
belonging to Bharadyaja gotra. His surname appears to have been Ravala. 
The names of his ancestors from the father upwards were * Harisankara, 
.Ramadasa, Ya§odhara and Brahmarsi respectively. 

This work has been printed. 

MUHURTA SINDHU 

Gangadhar Shastrt Datar (Born in Saka 1744, died in Saka 1810) 
wrote a Sanskrit-Marathi-work in Saka 1805, entitled “Muhurta Sindhu”. 
This work has dealt with Muhurtas in detail, discussing their, exceptions and 
counter-exceptions and quotirg chapter and verse from 38 different works, in 
support of his statements. The work has been printed. 

Some more information about works on Samhita and Muhurta are given 
below. These were obtained after 472 pages of Dixit’s original work were 
printed. 

VIDVAJJANA VALLABHA 

The following information about this work is available from the list of 

*This emperor must be Aurangzeb. 
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books in the Maharashtra Government **LibrarY, Tanjore 

This work was compiled by Bhoja (which means that it belongs to Saka 
964 Circa). It contains the following chapters ' 

(ll Gain and Loss (2) Arrival and Departure of enemies. (3) Departure 
and Return. (4) Return of emissaries. (5) Travel. (6) Success and Failure 
f 71 .Truce. (8) Places of refuge. (9) Bondage and Freedom. (10) Patients 
(11) Birth of a daughter. (12) Conception. (13) Birth. (14) Rainfall (15) 
Buried treasure. (16) (incomplete). (17) Miscellaneous. (18) Anxiety. 

It consists of about 185 verses in all. One wonders_ why Bhoja compiled 
another work, when Raja Martanda a work on Samhita branch, was already 
compiled. However,even if this work be attributed to some one else, there is 
no doubt that it belongs to a date earlier than Saka 1185, because its name 
occurs in Madhava’s commentary on Ratnamala. 

ADBHUTA SAGARA 

Maharaja Ballalsen, the king of Mithila mandal, compiled this work, 
Ballalsen ascended the throne in Saka 1082 and it is stated in the work that it 
was written by him in Saka 1090. The author has not seen if it contains any 
subject other than those in Varaha Samhita. However, Sudhakara writes that 
the work is worth seeing. The chapters in it are called avarta’. It is stated 
in the chapter on eclipse that “if a hole is seen in the disc of the sun, without 
there being a transit of Venus or Mercury, it forebodes an attack by forei¬ 
gners”. It shows that the “Piercing of the sun by^Mercury and Venus” was 
known to them : and the appearance of holes in the sun’s disc in the absence 
of this phenomenon is nothing but the appearance of sun spots. The author 
of the text remarks, “I have properly noted the occurrence of ayanaijisas, (and 
I have determined the ayanamsa from them)”. This indicates his love oi 
research. The work mentions a number of other works and writers,_ such as 
Vasanta Raja and Prabhakara among authors and Vatakanikd, Visnu 
Dharmottara and Bhagvata among the works. 

V YA VAHARA PRA DlPA 


This is a good work on the Muhurta branch of Samhita by Padmanabha,. 
Padmanabha was the son of Krsnadasa, grand son of ^ahgadasa and_ great 
grand son of Sivadasa, a Brahmana .resident of the town named Yamunapura. 
His work contains quotations from such works as Bhima Parakrama, Sripati s 
Ratnamala, Dipika Rupa Narayana, Raja Martanda, Sara Sagara, Ratnavali r 
Jyotistantra (a work on astronomy), Vyavahara Candeswara and Muktavali. 
Sudhakara remarks that this Padmanabha is the same as the one mentioned by 
Bftaskara as a writer on Algebra. But it has already been pointed out bet ore 
(Page 95) that Padmanabha, the writer on Algebra, lived before ba a 
700; and the works Vyavahara Pradipa refers to Ratnamala and Raja Martanda. 
■ It was evidently written sometime after Saka 964. Padmanabha s work a so 
gives quotations from the Surya-Siddhanta, Varaha Samhita and other wor > 


**Yyankoji (Lkoji), brother of Shivaji and his descendants ruled over 
very fine library had been maintained by these kings in the.royal palace at 


Tanjore. A 
Tanjore. A 

very nne norary riau even nituiiicuncu. uy u* — r -■ -- - - _ 

catalogue of the books, prepared by A.C. Burnell under the orders of the Ma - one 

ment was printed in 1879 A.D. King Tulaji, a descendant of the family, on the thron 
from 1765 to 1788 A.D. The Library contains books written by him or under his directi 
Probably this collection of books was mainly originated in his regime. 
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and they are found in the modern S.S. and other works. But the Siddhanta 
&iromani *gives 4 verses, of which one is Padmanabha’s own verse and tho 
remaining three have been quoted by him as from each of the works Saunak 
Samhita, Vasistha Samhita and Jyotistantra. This indicates, according to- 
Sudhakara, that Bhaskara must have borrowed these verses from the respec¬ 
tive works. But from the nature of the verses, it is felt that Padmanabha’s 
statement is itself unreliable and it is the author’s opinion that he lived after 
Saka 1072. 

J YOTIRVIDABHARA NA 

This is a work on Muhurta. It is stated in it that it v/as written in Kali 
elapsed year 3068, by Kalidasa who was the author of Raghuvarrtsam and 
other works. But it is false, (see page 75). Accordirg to this work, 
the declinations of the sun and the moon become equal when the third part ot 
Aindra yoga has passed. From this his date comes to about Saka 1164. 11 
K&lidasa is at all the name of its author, he must have been different from th& 
author of the Raghuvamsam . 


JYOTIKNIBANDHA 

This Muhurta work meant for religious purposes^ was compiled by Siva- 
dasa. As it is referred to-in the commentary on Vivaha-Patala b$ Pitambara,. 
it appears to belong to a date earlier than Saka 1446. 

There are several additional Muhurta works about the dates of wihch only 
something is known. 

SAKUNA 

This also is a part of Samhia branch. There is a very ancient work named 
Narapatijayacarya on the subject, in Vikrama Samvat 1232 (i-.e. Saka 109/)- 
Narapati wrote this work at Anhil-Pattan. Narapati seems to have been a 
Jain. His father Amradeva, was a very learned man and a resident of Dhara. 
This book mainly deals with good or evil results affecting kings corresponding 
to a ‘svara’ (breath). The author has stated the number of verses in it to be^ 
4500. This work appears to have been known also as Svarodaya and Saro- 
ddhara. The works consulted by the author have been enumerated, thus in 
the beginning. 

qnmpr w 11 || .V it 

>3 "V O 

H k II ^4 (rN ?T?f) =4 fehf II 

•O 

‘ I compile the work Saroddahra, after studying the following works :— 

The seven Yamalas, Yuddhajayarnava, Kaumari Kausala, Yogasambhava 
of the yogis, Rakta Trimurtikam, Svara Simha, Svararnava, Bhubala, Garuda, 
Lampata. Svarabhairava, Tantravala, Takhya (Runahga, Dak§a). The 
Siddhanta named Jayapaddhati : Patauka Sri Darpana and Jyotisarnava.” 

*“Tu?yantu”-5th verse, from Madhyamadhikara, in Ganitadhyaya, “Divyam Jnya-. 

”-9th verse from Chedaka, in Goladhyaya. “Yo Veda...,.”-8th verse, from Gola. 

Asaipkra__..._ .“6th verse, Madhy amadhikara. 
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I n addition to this, the names of the authors, Vasanta Raja and the works 
Gamtasara and Cudamarii *also occur in it. It, therefore, shows that all these 
works belong to a date earlier than Saka 1097. There is a commentary named 
Jayalaksml by Harivamsa on the Narapati Jayacarya ; similarly, Narahari, 
Bhudhar and Ramanath have also written commentaries **on it Rama Vai- 
pai, **son of Suryadas, a resident of the holy city of Naimisa, has compiled 
a work, named Samara Sara on the science of ‘svara’ His brother Bharat has 
written a commentary on it. This Svara-sastra’ is mainly based on the nature 
of the air breathed through the nostrils: There are several other works on 
the subject. 

iu—jAtaka SKANDHA 

(Natal Astrology) * 

DEFINITION . 

, TI \ at scl .ence is called Horn Sdstra or Jdtaka (Natal Astrology) which decides 
what happiness or misery would fall to the lot of the native during his life, 
from a consideration of the plandts in the ascendant at birth or in different 
positions from the ascendant or in the positions in relation to the moon’s 
sign at birth, or from a consideration of the tithi, naksatra etc. at the' time of 
birth or, m short, from the planetary positions at the time of birth. There 
is a subsection of astrology winch is known as the Thjika’. It will be discussed 
later on. The author first describes the science of astrology in brief. 


The diagram drawn in the margin is known 
as Kundali (Horoscope). The number indica¬ 
ting the rising signf (ascendant) at birth is 
noted in the place numbered one(l).This bouse 
is always termed the ‘first house’, no matter 
what sign out of the twelve occupies it. The 
places marked 2, 3, etc. in the horoscope are 
respectively called the ‘second house’, third 
house’ and so on, and the planets are posited 
in the respective houses according to the signs 
they occupy at birth. These twelve houses 
are successively termed : body wealth, 

brothers, friends, sons, enemies, wife, death, religion, occupation gains 
and expenses. All matters denoted by these terms, as also other matters 
associated with them are considered on the basis jof the planets occupying the 
signs in the houses and the aspectual and other relations of other planets to 

’ " —■-———■ — 1 ■ - 1 — - —■— — — j— .. 

*Raja Martahda refers, to Cudamapi, which shows that the Muhurta work was written 
sometime before Saka 964. ‘ 

**This information about the work Narapatijayacarya has been collec ted from five 
different books. Nan pati states that he has described the complete system of Mathematical 
astronomy in his work, Jyoti?a Kalpa Yrksa. 

***This Rama observes that he has a Karapa work to his credit. He has similarly 
written a book on the subject, “Kunda”, (i.e. a bowel shaped holy vessel) ; it belongs 
4o Saka 1371. 

. tThe Ascendant at birth means that sign which is rising on the horizon at the time of 
birth. The birth horoscope should be htld in a plane perpendicular to the earth and passing 
Pi®* 1 ® °f die ecliptic. The house indicating the ascendant should be held towards 
the East and the 7th house towards the West. That will represent the positions of planets 
j n the sky at the desired moment. The upper half is visible and the lower half is ‘set’. The 
enth house corner just below the zenith and the 4th house in the nadir. 
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seventh houseTlhese^twe^ fr °m the 

is not that these are only 12 things in life which mX by oU ? r names aiso * lt 
But the names given to the houses serve as general Unhappy ‘ 

under consideration is supposed to fall witfiiif tn! « . ywords * The problem 
houses. For example, ° f ° ne ° f the twelve 

from the tenth house Most of th^ mi - t0 tbe £ mg are to be considered 
cope of birth. On ij ^ j “ dged theho^os- 

. “rasikundali”, that is that h^roS ^lcon^dered on the basis of the 

at birth is placed in the first house’ Other Slg f ° ccupied by the moon 

been devised. It has been assumed th-*?? ° f . horoscopes have also 

or the ‘Uchcha’ (i.e signof Stati^nf P " bC ?"i Mgl i is the Wb ™se’ 
Ldb are respectively under the ofnershio of f* P a “ et - Cancer and 
signs on either side of these viz GeS I J\ e r SUn and the mo ^. The 
next signs on either side viz. ’ Taurus and t L d ^ irg< ? are of Mercury. The 
Those beyond the two viz Aries and <iro 1 - ra are tbe ovvn houses of Venus, 
still beyond viz“ Pfccesand^ SaLhtaHn, P1 ° are ,°^ ned by Mars. Thosr 
Capricon and Aquarius have been assimiX^e^^ 

po h sit£ g n r s S o°f f a 8 r°e Ve q r ufte 

mathematical positions of ‘Uchcha’ fanonee^atTh’ F ° r I . nstance ’ tb e sun’s 
Mithuna (Gemini) and savana Karkpfr^ \ ^ present time 18 nirayana 
the ‘Uchcha’ of Th/ n r y n • Ka , ( Cance r). But m astrology. Mesa is 

plaSf itThSly i^Sble from'the ch“ 'T * • ^ ^ iS 
Tle S ‘‘Kha*of M sayana Ari f b«»=en 4100 and 230^ BACira* 

B s'and 5 WaS ‘F S5ya h na Ca P*o°rf . 

the *science'of e astrology l had'coirie^into'b^OiE i at i ainn^ eme h y d0Ubtful Whethe ' 

can the theory be regarded as S.2 "l m such anc,ent tlmes ’ how 
believe that M^a a/d otfer^™ Sdt Juchanden?^ 5SX1° 

Sffi very'high'leve^Buith^author does* S 
shot^benefic^o^evif^^c^'h 0 '^' 11 ^ ^ 

asS«r.n s I s or - m ? re °F less P°werul effects according to their 

“S es ^ rS 

o f t h e ?z e tz* rj a th b : ^ 

♦Both of them live in Bombay at present. See page 323. 
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MAN -EN RAPPORT WITH PLANETS 

Manv neoole are sceptical as regards the connection between the planets 
in the skv and the affairs of human life, and their scepticism is quite natural. 
But the author believes that such connection exists It is not possible 
ftnresent to explain with precision why it should be so but the fact remains 
tte “amr The following account of astrologer Patvardhan, who used 
Jo euess the birth ascendant correctly by simply observing the physical traits 
of people may make his point clear to the readers. 

babaji kashinath patvardhan 

He is better known as Mahadkar. He was‘born on the 14th lunar day of the 
dark half of VaiSakha in Saka 1787, when the ascending sign was Sagittarius, 
ft Pacheri Sada alias MQBHAR, near Chiplun. The extraordinary 
, rvariprtcrp of astrology which. he possesses is mostly self-acquired. 
His father died when he was in his 13th year. He received his early Marathi 
A firct i! Cxanapati Pule in 1877 A.D. then at Malgund from 1878 

to^1880 add then up to 1882 at the Marathi School No. 1 at THANA. Later 
1 ?„ 1 he was employed in the Court in Alibag district. He continued 
in Alibag court up to 1886 and then joined the court at Mahad ; hence, he 
became know^Ps Mahadkar. Since 1893 he . ^ left service and 
is carrying on legal practice at Ichalkaranji and mainly at Kolhapur. Most 
of Ss tim? is spent in other activities. In 1882, he met a Dravidian astrologer 
rather eccentric. He* told Patvardhan certain basic principles of 
finding the birth ascendant by observing the physical traits of people. Later 
on d he 8 devdoped this knowledge by reading serveral books himself ramralmg 
as far as possible the different hints about physical traits gathered from differe 
books and framing rules by observing hundreds of people. He became fam 
for the knowledge since 1891. He displays a very keen intelligence m casting 
horoscopes simply from the physiognamy of people ; for a moment he sees 
a person and^e can cast his horoscope. He does so mainly by looking at 
the facial skns and sometimes by observing the tongue and the palm. He 
not onlv tells what the ascendant was and how the planets were placed at th 
time of birth by observing the physical traits but can also mention the tegre 
of the sign occupied by every point. It has been the author s experience that 
there used to be at the most an error of only a degree or two. It is not that 
he always told the degrees of planets. He generally gave out only the sign . 
Anv Joli who knows mathematical astronomy can tell the date and time of 
birth if the native and his horoscope are before him. Jupiter returns to th 
sign after 1^years and Saturn after 30. The Sun comes to Aries in every 
Sitra and so on ^he tithi can be found from the distance between the sun 
and the moon. *It is, therefore, evident that these conditions can help in 
finding the time of birth. If the birth-time of a person is given, the ascendmg 
sien at that moment and the positions of planets can be found with the help 
of astronomy But Patvardhan can find the ascendant and planetary positions 

frora the ptysiofl traits ; in other words, he can c “^ a /£ s Slg ^ e a n 
ascending at birth and how the planets were located in the houses, wnen 
the“are inserted in the horoscope, the time of birth can be found by following 
the method described above. 

This leads to the conclusion that the planetary positions in the sky and 
the sign iscending at foe moment of birth give rise to certain physical traits. 
This goes to prove that man is en rapport with planets. 
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Many objections can, of course, be raised against this belief. It is needless 
to consider them at this place : and the matter cannot be considered fully till 
one can master the knowledge which Patvardhan has acquired. It has 
however, been stated that the conclusion which could be drawn has been put 
after consideration of the likely objections as far as possible. 

Patvardhan tells people simply the time of birth and gives a brief reading, 
but nobody is able to say how he is able to do this. Hence they are unable to 
appreciate the importance of his art. Some people even think that the time 
of birth can be found by means of siddhi or psychic power developed through 
mantras. But this is wrong. The method of finding the ascendant at 
birth by observing simply the physical traits may be called samudrik 
(Palmistry). But the samudrik of Patvardhan has a close connection with 
astrology. It is the' author’s experience that many of the events, past and 
future, told by Patvardhan are found to be correct. But this branch of 
knowledge has not yet been completely mastered by him. Rules must be 
framed after verifying hundreds of cases. Patvardhan is mainly interested 
in finding ascendant at birth by observing physical traits. But even then, 
an instance may be cited where the ascendant could not be definitely given, 
where it remained doubtful : but such instances are few and far between. 
Again at times, the time of birth goes wrong by a year, a month, or a day ; 
and this is di^e to a very trivial cause. Jupiter stays in a sign for one year ; 
but it is not necessarily the case that it enters a new sign just in Caitra ; it may 
be found to occupy the same sign during two &aka years. For example, 
Jupiter will occupy the sign Leo both during Saka 1818 and 1819. The sun 
remains in the sign Mesa both in Caitra and Vaisakha. The same is the case 
with other months. The moon occupies a sign for about 2£ days. Hence, 
if an attempt is made to find the time of birth simply from the planetary posi¬ 
tions in signs, the above error is sometimes likely to occur. Patvardhan 
knows how to find the planetary positions in terms of degrees in a sign. If these 
degrees are referred to the almanac there would be no room for error. If he 
attempts to tell the time of birth after carefully consulting the almanac, it is 
sure that his answer would be found to be correct in the case of at least 8 out 
of 10 horoscopes. 

MUTUAL RELATION BETWEEN MAN AND MAN 

The author came across instances in which Patvardhan correctly casts 
the horoscope of the son by observing the features of his father. He cites 
one such case. He cast within 15 to 20 minutes the horoscope, along with 
the positions of almost all the planets of Ganesh, the son of R.B. Narayanbhai 
Dandekar, after observing the latter’s face. This feat has not been mentioned 
in any book. Patvardhan has himself hit upon the method by intuition. 
Anyway, it cannot be foreseen to-day what miracles would be possible through 
astrology. This science must be developed after testing cases by. experience 
and then astrology like several other modern sciences would, it is believed, 
prove to be an excellent empirical science. 

SCIENCE OF ASTROLOGY ' 

There resides in Kumbhakonam a Sudra named Govind Chetty. His art 
is even more amazing than that of Patvardhan. It is reported that he not 
only tells the correct time of birth but also the questions in any one’s mind in 
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any language together with their answers. But it could not be known if hfr 
does this with the help of astrology. He is not known to have written a work 
on this subject, nor has Patvardhan written any book so far. If they do„ 
that would be a lasting benefit to the world. Otherwise, their gifts would only 
pass into the realm of anecdote where we hear so much about Josis who once 
displayed marvellous powers of prediction, but whose trace was completely 
lost in course of time. Works on astrology do mention some methods of 
finding the birth ascendant from one’s physical traits. But if there are some 
books on the art of Patvardhan and Govind Chetty, they are not accessible 
to all. There is however nd doubt that the basic principles of this art are 

traditional. 

Blessed are they who first determined the fundamental principles of astro¬ 
logy. They, for instance,discovered rules like the following : That certain 
peculiarities attend certain ascendants ; that the bodily condition of the native 
!s to be judged from the first house ; that of the wife from the seventh ; that of 
wealth is considered from a particular house ; that a particular line on the palm 
denotes that the sun occupied a particular sign at birth and so on. We can 
safely say for the presenf that the science of astrology is built on some good 
foundation and that man is en rapport with planets.* It is difficult to describe 
briefly the true ‘nature of astrological works. It is, therefore, proposed to 
relate the history of this branch in brief. s . 

HISTORY 


We know that the ‘divine’ works on astrology extant at present are Gauri- 
Jataka and Kalacakrajataka or Kalajataka, and the 'non-human’ or ‘ar$a 
works (i.e. those compiled by sages), are Parasari, Jaiminl Sutra and Bhrgtt 
Sarnhita. • TheParaajy has two editiens-Bthat and Laghu. * The most ancient 
of the existing ‘mamfBae’ works on astrology is the Brhajjataka of varaha- 
Mihira. At the end of the work, Varaha remarks. 


*Ever since Salta 1815, theauthor has devoted considerable thought and effort in.the light 
of Patvardhan’s art to decide the question whether the : ayana or nirayaha system is true to 
nature so far as astrology is concerned. But no decision seems to be possible for the presen 
The nositions of some planets, discerned by Patvardhan from physical traits are relative. 
For instance, he comes to know after reading the face, that there is a difference of 2 between 
the sun.and Mercury or that a particular planet occupied a particular place from the ascen¬ 
dant. This does not lead td any decision. A still more important point is that the indica¬ 
tions ndw established by Patvardhan were first based on Keropant’s Patvaroham Pancanga. 
For example, he observed in a number of cases that a particular feature was connected accor¬ 
ding to Patvardhani Pancanga with a certain degree on the ascendant or a certain degree 
denoted by a particular planet and then made it a rule to link that degree with the ascendant 
or planet in appropriate cases. He could as well have established such rules on the basis of 
the saysna almanac from the’ very beginning. If people well-versed m Patvardhan s lore 
and ablefb understand the difference between sayana and nirayafia systems would continually 
toil for keeping a record for five or six centuries, the difference in the sayana and mrayapa 
positions of pllnets show an excess of 18° over the (nirayaha) positions which Patvardlan 
sets down from ihe physiognamy of the native. If after 600 years it is noticed that, margi¬ 
ning Patvardhan’s rules, the difference between the positions of planets as found from physical 
features and the sayana positions comes to 18° degrees only, the natural system for astrolo¬ 
gical purposes would prove to be a sayana, and if it comes to 26 , then it wouldproveto^ 
purely sidereal (i.e. nirayaha). While reading horoscopes, Patvadhanadopts the mrayaha. 
signs of exaltations and ownership, as also the nirayaha signs occupied by the planets and 
the ascendant. Nothing, however, can be decided from this. 
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meaning “Varahamihira after studying the views of sages, compiled this 
beautiful work on astrology.” Chapter, headed ‘conclusion.’ Elsewhere Chap 

SAG^s’ FSe He’ha 6 *5® W - 0rd “ Muni § ad fi a m’’meaning 'mentioned by 

sages . He has referred to Parasara twice. He has referred to Mandavya 

in the chapter on ‘Graha-Gocara’m Brhat Samhita. Similarly, Bhatotpala 
S?? ln ? en ^ l ? r ? n Brhatjjataka has given quotations about astrology from 
tne Gargi, Badarayana, Yajnyavalkya and Mandavya works. 


They include quite a large number of quotations from the Gargi. Their 
works must have existed before Varaha. It shows *that there were at least 
five works compiled by sages before Varahamihira. In addition to these 
names, Varaha has referred to Acdryas like Satya, Maya, Yavana, Manithya, 
Jivasarma,Visnugupta**. Out of these, Satya’s name occurs six times, 
mere are, in addition, several vague references like “according to one some 
one, others, earlier sastras, the earlier writers, etc.” From this it appears 
that a number of human authors ” had lived before Varahamihira. He 
has definitely mentioned the names of Six Acdryas, that 10 to 12 works were 
compiled, that they became popular and that five of them came to be adored 
as compilations of sages’ —Ihese things could not have possibly happened 
during a period of 50 or 100 years. Ihey would easily require five or six 
centuries tor this ; and Utpala remarks (commentary on 7.7 of Brhajjataka) 
that the Visnugupta, referred to by Varaha, was Canarya himself. From 
this, he was possibly Canakya Visnugupta, the minister of CandraguPta ; 
and there are no reasons to disbelieve this surmise . 


BEGINNING OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF ASTROLOGY 

It, therefore, shows that works on astrology existed about 800 years before 
the time of Varahamihira, which means that our people had developed the 
knowledge of astrology 4 or 5 centuries before the Sakas. Even though it 
might not have existed in the same condition in the beginning as at the time of 
Varaha, it must have gradually developed into that state. The present system 
of astrology may have come into vogue from the time when Mesa and other 
names of rasis were introduced about 500 years before Saka era. It was, of 
course, preceded by the astrological system of the Atharva Veda. 

If the knowledge of astrology dates as far back as 5 centuries before Saka 
era, the system of mathematical branch of astronomy must have been equally 
ancient, because, no astrological consideraion is possible, unless the positions 
of planets in signs are known and the earlier discussion has shown that there 
is no reason for presuming that the branch of astronomy had not reached 
such maturity in such a remote period of antiquity. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that even though the mathematical branch had not been completely 
mastered, in other words even though the knowledge of true places and motions 
of planets was not attained, the ancients at least knew the mean motions and 
positions of planets and had undoubtedly attained before 500 B.S. a general 

’’'Additional quotations from other sages such as Garga, Yasistha, Bharadwaj, Saunaka 
and Atn are found m other books. There is reported to be another work entitled Vartna 
bamhita. 

*"In addition to this, the names of Devasvami & Siddhasena occur in the verses 7 & 8, 
ot Chapter 7, but Utpala says that the two verses do not belong to Varaha ; other additional 
names are those of Sakti and Bhadatta or Bhadanta. Utpala says that ‘ fc-akti’ here means 
Parasra’ and Bhadanta means ‘Satya.’ 

1 D.G.O./69 
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knowledge of the sign positions of planets (p. 127 and 146 of pt. I). Even if the 
true positions and motions of planets cannot be correctly found by calculation, 
the naked eye can at least show where the planet is in the sky, when it becomes 
direct or retrograde, when it rose or set heliacally. So then the knowledge 
of mathematics need not necessarily have reached maturity when the present 
system of astrology came into vogue in this country. The reason why planet¬ 
ary motions were considered in our country and the science of astronomy 
reached perfection (of course, within the limits of our ancient works) and 
remained alive till today lies mainly in the necessity to judge the possible effects 
of the movements of planets. The works on Samhita describe the effects of 
planetary movements. 1 he desire to foresee these effects, the need of auspicious 
moments for sacrifices or other rites and the effects of planetary movements 
on each person as in natal astrology are the three reasons why the science 
of astronomy originated in this country, developed to a considerable extent 
and continued to exist. (In Europe , the main cause of its reaching a very 
high degree of development as at present was navigation. Still even there 
these yery three things were mainly instrumental in the past in bringing the 
science to the same stage of development as in India). It is, therefore, evident 
that the present system of astrology must have been established before the 
science of astronomy attained ‘its’ full status ; that is, before the correct 
knowledge of finding true positions and motions of planets could be attained. 
Hence one cannot lightly dismiss as improbable the view that the present 
system of astrology became established in our country four or five centuries 
before Saka era. 

HISTORY OF WORKS ON ASTROLOGY 

The question whether we have borrowed astrology from the Westerners 
will be considered in the concluding chapter. Hundreds of works have been 
written on astrology. It is difficult to read all of them. The author describes 
breifly the history of some of those few works of which he has got information 
either directly or through tradition and for whose dates he could find some 
clue. But all these works are merely a drop in the ocean. 


parAsari 


Parasari is a work much talked of by astrologers. It has two versions 
Brhat & Laghu. Laghu Parasari is available and in extensive^ use. There 
are several commentaries on it. A work entitled Brhat Parasari was printed 
in Saka 1814 by Sridhar Sivalal in the Jhanasagar Press at Bombay It 
consists of two volumes. Part One contains 80 chapters, but only 51 of them 
could be procured with difficulty from different places, and it is stated in the 
book that even these were fragmentary and had to be completed from other 
versions before they were printed by Sridhar, the son of Jatasapkar. The 
first part contains 4196 verses. We have no means to ascertain which of them 
were original and which were interpolated by Sridhar or by the printers. 
At one place, a verse describing the method of finding the ayanamsa has been 
taken from the Graha Laghava without acknowledging the source. In short, 
there is no sense in saying that part one, as it stands in a printed form to-day, 
is the same as the original work of Parasara. Part two has 20 chapters. Most 
of the verses in it numbering 812 in all are in ‘anustupa metre. It has been 
remarked that whatever is not available in this part should be found from the 
Horasastra by Garga. At some places we are asked to adopt certain pro- 
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cesses after converting a planet's place into its Sayana equivalent. It shows 
that there must have been some admixture in it after Saka 500. Part one of 
Parasari which is in the Government Library at Tanjore contains 1650 verses 
The first chapter in it is entitled “ Rasi Svariipa”. Its first two verses are 
as follows :— 

(?) .5 TCHtTFT ?T: II \ || 

i spFfasjet.ffri gr^r rr^r: 11 ^ 11 

The editions printed in Bombay do not contain this chapter or these verses. 
The third chapter in it is headed, Rasi Svariipa, but that too does not contain 
these verses. The last chapter of the Tanjore version is entitled “Arista- 
dhyaya , but it is the fifth chapter in the Bombay edition. It cannot be said 
with certainty if the Parasari written before the time of Varaha is existent 
anywhere at present in its original form. Bhatotpala observes :-~ 

TnrsrflrqT .^f^rr i i 

stsxrrq - « ^fr j ? i 

“ We hear that Parasari has three parts. That is why Varaha has referred 
to Sakti (Parasara) (See verse 1, Chap. 7.) But we have seen Parasara’s 
Samhita only and not his Jataka 

Parasari was not well known even at the time of Bhatotpala (Saka 888) ; 
how could it be so in the present time ? Laghu Parasari which is at present 
available, is in the same condition. It is also known as Ududayapradipa. The 
author declares at the outset, “ I am compiling this Ududayapradipa on the 
basis of Parasari-Hora for the satisfaction of astrologers ”. It is clear from 
this that the work was not written before Varaha. 

JAIMINlSOTRA 

A very small work named Jaimini Sutra, with four chapters, consisting of 
aphorisms in prose form is now widely known. Several commentaries on it 
are available. This work contains Greek words like riphpha, aar etc. Varaha- 
mihira and Bhatotpala do not make any mention of the Jaimimi Sutra in their 
works. One may say, therefore, that if there was actually an arsa work entitled 
Jaimini Sutra, it is doubtful if it has been retained in its originai form. Burnell 
says that Jaimini Sutra is in extensive use in Malabar. 

BHRGU SAMHITA 

This is a very famous work. It appears to be an “ arsa ” work from its 
name, but Varahamihira and Bhatotpala have not referred to it. It cannot 
be said, therefore,, with any certainty that the work belongs to a date earlier 
than the two authors. It is reported that the birth horoscope of any person 
can be found in it. If it be a fact, it must be a collection of 74649600 horos¬ 
copes, representing all signs on the ascendant and all possible positions of 
planets in the twelve houses. Assuming that 10 verses have been devoted 
to the reading of each horoscope, it must contain at least 75 crores of verses. 
Some horoscopes purporting to be extracted from Bhrgu Samhita are available, 
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from which it appears that there are different horoscopes for different degrees 
of each ascending sign. If such delineations have been given, the number 
of horoscopes would far exceed the above number. The author came across 
a printed copy of a part of Bhrgu Samhita in the possession of a Marwari 
gentleman of Poona, It contained about 200 horoscopes, with nearly 70 
verses assigned to each horoscope and the total number of verses is 14000. 
The work abounds in solecisms of all sorts and the ascending signs in it are 
not arranged in any order. In the Government Library at Jammu , in Kashmir 
there is a work named Bhrgu Samhita. The Library has a printed Catalogue 
of books which shows that the ascending signs in the work are arranged in 
order, and the total number of verses appears to be about 160000. If 70 verses 
are allotted to each horoscope as above, the work must be containing about 
2300 horoscopes. Those who possess some parts of Bhrgu Samhita may, 
on certain occasion, be playing a hoax on the consultant by palming off on 
him a new horoscope in the name of Bhrgu Samhita. Nevertheless, there 
is no doubt that there does exist a work known as Bhrgu Saiphita' The 
author has seen some horoscopes delineated from it and he is of opinion 
that such delineations are in a large measure correct. 

s 

There is a work-in the Anandasrama of Poona, entitled “ Bhrgukta Jataka- 
Kalpalata ” compiled on the model of Bhrgu Samhita. It contains 1800 
verses. It has considered about 200 combinations of planets staying in different 
houses ; in other words, so many horoscopes have been examined. 

NADI GRANTHAS 

Chidambaram Iyer B.A., referred to on page 287 before, writes in The 
Hindu Zodiac :—The works named Nadigranthas contain horoscopes for all 
persons past, present and future. The author has himself seen five Nadiworks 
and has heard of five more. The Dhruva Nadi by Satyacarya is the best of 
all. Seventy parts of it are in the possession of different persons in South 
India. It contains true nirayana positions of planets at the time of the birth 
of each man. The difference between them and the accurate sayana positions 
in the beginning of 1883 A.D. as found from the Nautical Almanac is found 
to vary from 20° 23' 8" to 20° 25' 22". From this 20° 24' 15" has been deter¬ 
mined as the ayanamsa for that year. This statement contains two important 
facts. The first is that there are very voluminous works like the Bhrgu Samhita 
extant in the Madras Presidency ; and the second is that the planetary posi¬ 
tions in them are correct within 2\ minutes of arc, as compared with those 
of the Nautical Almanac. (The difference due to Ayanamsa is not an error). 
Chidambaram appears to be a learned and reliable gentleman from his writings. 
Hence, it is really very surprising that the planetary positions given in the Nadi 
works are so very accurate. 


yavanAcarya 

Varahamihira has referred to Yavanacarya, Bhatotpala writes in his 
commentary on verse 9, Chap. 7, of Brhajjataka, “Sphujidhvaja”, the Yavana 
king compiled another scientific work after the beginning of the Saka era ”, 
Varahamihira has cited the views of Yavanacaryas before him. The author has 
not seen Yavanacarya’s work, but he has seen one by Sphujidhvaja. He has, 
in his work, remarked “ The Yavanas i.e. the Greeks say ”. This shows that 
one or more Greek astrologers, whose works were not available at the time of 
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Bhatotpala, lived before the time of Varaha. It seems to be Utpala’s view 
that they lived before the Saka era. There may have been only one Greek 
work but it may be that it was followed by a number of Yavanas (GreeksI 
and hence, the word ‘Yavana’ continued to be used in the plural’ bE!? 
pa a has called Sphujidhvaja himself Yavanesvara, and has taken quotation's 
only from his works as if they belonged to Yavanas. (This work too is written 
m Sanskrit). There is a work, named Mmaraja Jataka, at present available 
It is also known as Vrddha Yavana Jataka or Yavana Jataka It is remarked 
m the beginning of the work “ The science of astrology which was explained 
by a former sage to Maya had one lakh verses in it, but was abridged by Mina- 
rap mto 8000 verses . Bhatotpala has quoted 12 verses describing the nature 
of signs as extracts from Yavanesvara (see commentary on verse 5, chap 1 
BrhajjataKa) and these are found in the Mmaraja Jataka. But many other 
verses cited by Utpala as extracts from Yavanesvara are not found in the 
M !f^ aja A/ ata - a ‘ ^ r( ? m ^ a PP ears t^a-t the works by Sphuijdhavia 

? nd ^ t t e r Min ?f raj ^ Jataka are dlfferent from each other and the Yavana who 
lived before Varaha, appears to be quite a third party. The later works were 
compiled by abridging or enlarging the ancient works, and the three writers 
possibly held the same view. 

The works Brhajjataka and Laghujdtaka by Varahamihira and Prthu- 
yasas work, Satpancdsikd; are now-a-days in use. All these three works 
have commentaries of Utpala. Ananta, brother of Ganesa Daivajna, author 
ot tne Grahalaghava , wrote a commentary on Laghujataka in Saka 1456 
There was a commentary on Brhajjataka by Balabhadra, in addition to those 
by Mahidas and Mahidhar. The two latter and Mahidas and Mahldhar the 
commentators on Lilavati, might have been the same persons. There is another 
commentary named Subodhini on Brhajjataka in the Govt. Library at Tanjore. 
ine Autrecht Catalogue mentions 5 or 6 more names of commentaries. The 
Mmaraja-Jataka contains quotation from Lalla. Nrhari, the author of 
Jatakasara, has also mentioned Lalla’s name among the authors of astrological 
works. This shows that Lalla may have written a work also on astrology. 

f a aaS b° rrow cd a number of quotations from Saravali, and one 

ot these quotations has mentioned Varaha’s* name. From this Saravali 
appears to be a work, compiled after Varaha but before Saka 888. A work 
named Saravali has come to my notice. (The quotations given by Utpala 
couM not be found in it.) Its author is one Kalyana Varma. He has also 
called himself as Vatesvara. He has compiled the work after selecting different 
portions from the works by Varahamihira, Yavana Narendra and others 
An astrologer named Vatesvara lived about Saka 821. (See page 190)! 
It would appear, therefore, that the Saravali quoted by Utpala and the one 
compiled by Kalyana Varma are the same work, and its date is about Saka 
821**. The commentary by Utpala mentions the names of Devakirti (1.19) 
and Srutakirti (1,7,8,9) in addition to the above v There is a work, Jataka 
Paddhati, on astrology by Sripati. I think that this Sripati and Sripati, the writer 
of Ratnamala, are one and the same person, considering the commentaries 
of Madhava on these two books. Madhava’s commentary on Ratnamala 
mentions Vrddha Jataka, a wprk on astrology, which shows that the work 
belongs to some date prior to Saka 1185. KeSava of Nandigram (about Saka 

*See commentary on Chap. 7, Verse 13. 

**Sudhakara says that it mentions the names Mandil, Devakirti, and Kanak^charva, 
According to Sudhakara the date of its compilation is the same as that of Brahma Gupta 
but the view has not been supported by any proofs. * 
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1418) has, in his commentary on Jataka Paddhati, cited the following works 
and authors Sridhara Paddhati, Mhalugi Paddhati, Damodhara, Rama- 
kr§na Paddhati, KeSava Misra, Vallayu Paddhati, Hora Ma’rkanda, and, 
Laghu Paddhati. The first four of these names occur even in the Vi^vanatbr 
commentary. All of them^ must have lived before Saka 1418. Bhaskara- 
carya has mentioned one Sridhara as the author of a work on Bijaganita 
(Algebra). Madhava, the commentator of Ratnamala, has referred to one 
Sridhara, with reference to a Muhurta work. All the three Sridharas and the 
Sridhara, author of Ganitasara mentioned before on page ( 95 ), may have 
been the same person. Damodhara himself may be the compiler of Bhata- 
tulya Karana (Saka 1339). There is a small book on astrology, named, 
Bhava Nirnaya, written by Vidyaranya. A small work consisting of 40 verses’ 
entitled Jatakapaddhati, compiled by KeSava of Nandigram is very widely 
known. The work itself is called Kesavi. Kesava has himself written a 
commentary on it._ Visvanatha has written an Udaharana’ commentary 
(Page 156 ). Narayana (Page 158 ) and Divakara (Page 162 ) have 
alsp written commentaries on the work, and the Aufrecht Catalogue mentions 
7 more. It is at present printed with its Marathi translation and Udaharana’ 
in Marathi. There is an astrological work entitled Jatakabharana by Dhun'di- 
raj. It belongs to about Saka 1460 ( see Page 146 ). It states astrological 
effects in a definite order and hence it is very useful in casting horoscopes. 
There is one Jataka Paddhati of Saka 1480 (circa) by Ananta. The work 
Jatakottama is referred to in the commentary on Muhurta Martanda which 
indicates thaUhe work belongs to a period before Saka 1493. A work named 
Jataka Muktavali by Sivadasa has been mentioned in Visvanath’s Commen¬ 
tary on the Jataka paddhati of Ke§ava. There is a voluminous work, entitled 
Horaskandha-Nirupaqa, which was compiled by Visvanath Pandit, son of 
Rama, under the direction of King Virasimha. It is also entitled ‘ Virasimho- 
daya Jataka Khanka ”, The date of this work could not be found ; but, 
as it combines quotations from th $ Jatakabharana, it must have been compiled 
after &aka 1460, probably about Saka 1500. It is very useful to those who 
prepare horoscopes, since it describes results of planetary positions in an orderly 
manner after quoting lines from several ancient works. It was not seen in 
a printed form anywhere, but it is really worth printing. It contains quotations 
from several ancient works. Among them are found names of authors like 
Saunaka and Gunakara and those of works like Samudrajataka, Horapradipa, 
Janma Pradipa. There is a voluminous work named Jataka Sara by Nrhari. 
The author remarks in it in the beginning, “ Vasistha, Garga, Atri, Pardsara y 
Varaha, Lalla and others have compiled Scientific works on Hora. But the 
results in them have not been given in an orderly manner. In order, there¬ 
fore, to enable one to write the effects (of planets) in the horoscope in a syste¬ 
matic way, I am writing this work with the help of Saravall, Horapradipa, 
Janma Pradipa and similar other works.” There is a work, Jatakalankara, 
by Gane^a which is in extensive use. Kanhaji, the grand father of GaneSa 
and a Brahmana of Bharadvaja gotra, was highly esteemed at the court of a 
king of Gujerat. He had three sons, Suryadas, Gopala and Rdmakrsna . 
Gopal’s son Ganesa compiled the Jatakalankar at Bradhnapur in Saka 1535. 
It has six chapters. Ganesa’s guru was named Sivadasa. The author hap- 
ned to learn from a book that Bradhnapur is the same as Burhanpur. But 
it cannot be said for certain that Jatakalankara , was written at Burhanpur. 
This work, has a commentary by Harabhanu, son of Krsna and surnamed 
Sukla. The commentaror says that Bradhnapur is the same as Suryapur. 
Divakar, referred to on page 162, has to his credit a work entitled ‘PadmajatakaV 
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consisting of 104 verses, which was compiled in Saka 1547. A work named 
Paddhatibhusana was compiled in Saka 1559 by Soma Daivajna, son of 
Rudrabhata who was a Rgvedi Brahamana of Jaladagram. This Jaladagram 
rnay be the same as Jalgaon, in Khandesh, The work Pciddhati-bhusatici 
has a commentary by Dinkar, in which Saka 1729 has been adopted for the 
example. It is not known if this Dinkar is the same as the one described 
on page 175. Balabhadra, son of Damodar, wrote a work named Hora 
Rama. It may have been wirtten about Saka 1577. Hora Kaustubha is a 
a work compiled by Govinda, son of Narahari, about Saka 1600. The two 
works, Hora Sara Sudha Nidhi and Nara Jataka Vyakhyd , by Narayana belong 
to Saka 1660 (circa). Sudhakara writes that there is a good work on Astrology, 
entitled Prasna Manikyamala, by Paramananda Pathak. It consists of four 
parts. Paramananda, who was a Sarasvata Brahmana, was the chief astro¬ 
nomer at the court of Balvant Singh, king of Varanasi, about Saka 1670. 
There is a work Paddhati Candrikd by Raghava (see page 175). According 
to Sudhakara, there was a capable Jyotisi named Govindachari at Varanasi. 
He was skilled in ‘marana’ (killing by magic) ‘Mo/fana’ (hypnotism) and such 
other occult practices; he later on settled near goddess Vindhyavasini and 
complied two or three works, including Sadhanasubodha, Yogini-dasd etc. 

Saka 1775. He died in Saka 1782. Anantacharya MhalagI a resident 
of Sholapur, and an astrologer, has written works entitled Anantaphala-darpana 
and Apabhatl Jataka. The first was written in Saka 1798 ; it deals with 
both Jataka and Tajaka. One Apa Josi Bhandarkavathekar was the preceptor 
of Anantacharya. (He died about Saka 1788). All his predictions used 
to prove very accurate. He had formulated some new rules after making 
some modifications in those ancient works. Anantacharya said in Saka 
1806 that these revised rules are to be found in his own works. 

KERALA SYSTEM 

There is a system of astrology known as the Kerala system. It appears 
to propound certain rules which differ from the rules usually found in other 
works. There are several works on the Kerala system. 

HORA ASTROLOGY 

Whether an event will happen at all, and if so, when and how—such and 
other questions are put to astrologers. There are several systems of dealing 
with questions (prasna). One of the systems is to answer a question from 
the ascending sign in the horoscope w'hich is cast for the moment when the 
question is put and hence the ‘prasna’ forms a part of the ‘Hora-Branch’ or 
astrology. But some of the methods of examining a question have nothing 
to do with the science of astrology. But there is a popular belief that one 
who is known as a Jyotisi must be able to give out predictions about each 
and every matter ; and hence any question can become a subject for astrologers’ 
scrutiny and each book on Prasna’ is included in astrological Literature. 
There are several works on ‘Prasna 5 or Hora astrology. Prasna Naradi is a 
small manual attributed to a sage, which contains only 32 verses. Tt is said to 
be a part of the Narada Samhita. But the Narada Samhita, as it is at present, 
resembles the Brhat Samhita and does not contain this Chapter. Among 
the ‘human (Paurusa) works extant at present, the work Prasna Jnyana @r 
Prasna Samapti,’ by Bhafotpala consisting of 70 couplets, appears to be the 
most ancient (Saka 888). 
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RAMAL 

There is a system of Prasna Vidya (question hora) in which all the faces 
of dice are marked with dots and problems are answered according to the 
casting of the dice. This system is known as ‘Pasak Vidya or Ramal\ Ramal 
is an Arabic word. In the Sanskrit works on the subject of ‘Ramal’ which 
are extant at present, one comes across technical terms which are mostly 
Arabic ; and hence one is likely to think at first-sight that this system originally 
belonged to Muslims but that is not so. A manuscript written on birch tree 
leaves in a script current in the times of ancient Gupta kings has been found 
by a European gentleman named Bauer. They consist of treatises devoted to 
three different subjects. It has been proved that the book was written some 
time between 350 to 500 A.D. In that work* is found a system somewhat 
similar to the present Ramal system ; but most of the terms used in it are 
Sanskrit and some Prakrit. There is a copy of the Garga-Samhita in the 
Royal Library at Tanjore ; which contains a chapter captioned “ Pasakavali ” 
consisting of 235 verses. A verse from it has come to author’s notice ; it con¬ 
tains** the technical term ‘Dundubhi’ which occurs also in the work referred to 
above: This proves that the Ramal Vidya originally belonged to this country. 
The language of the ‘Pasakavali’ included in Bauer's manuscript, suggests 
that it may have belonged to the 3rd or 4th century*** before Saka era and 
it appears from this, that the ‘PaSak-Vidya’ was known in this country in those 
days. As time elapsed, the original Sanskrit works disappeared and fresh 
works W'ere written in Sanskrit on the basis of Arabic works. It cannot be 
said for certain from what date they began to be so compiled. Bhatotpala and 
Sripati have each a work on Ramal to their credit according to Aufrecht 
Catalogue. The work Ramalamrta written in Saka 1667, refers to Ramal- 
works by Sripati and Bhoja. One wonders whether Jyotisls from Sind who 
had gone to Arabia in the 7th Century of the Saka era, might have brought 
back Ramal works with them. The author does not know if the systems 
embodied in the two, Pasakavali works mentioned above and in Ramal are 
identical. Such a comparison alone can decide if the art of Ramal was inde¬ 
pendently developed by the Muslims or whether transmitted from India in 
ancient times. 

There are several works on Ramal. An astrologer, Cintamani by name, 
wrote a book named Ramal Cintamani. It contains about 700 verses. The 
copy of the work in the Anandasrama was written in Saka 1653. It may 
have been, therefore, compiled before Saka 1600. Jayarama, an Audlchya 
Brahmana and a resident^ of Prakase in Khandesh compiled Ramalamrta 
at Surat in Samvat 1802 (Saka 1667) which contains about 800 verses. 

DREAMS 

Prophecy based on dreams and the falling dow r n of lizards may be said 
to form part of either Samhita or Hora ; works written independently on them 
are some times found. 

*Articles containing an account of the discovery of the manuscript in some part of the 
text and an estimate of its date of compilation have appeared in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, for Nov. 1890 and April 1891, as well as in the issue of the Indian Antiquary 
of 1892 A.D. At present, the work is being printed by Dr. Rudolf Hornul. 

**BumeU’s Catalogue. 

***Bauer’s manuscripts contain a work on ‘Mantra fastra’ which clearly appears to 
have been written by a Buddhist. The Sanskrit of Pasakavali is not quite pure. The follo¬ 
wers of Buddhism were more inclined to compile works in Prakrit than in Sanskrit. It 
would appear from this that Pasakavali may have belonged to the times of Candragupta. 
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Tajik is the name of that system by which predictions are made about 
the happiness or woe to be experienced by any man during any year of life, 
by interpreting the ascendant and planetary positions in the horoscope cast 
for the beginning of that year when the Sun’s longitude is exactly the same as 
at birth, which, in other words becomes a horoscope for the moment when 
a person completes one year of life by the solar reckoning and begins the 
next. There is a work on Tajik’ named Hayanaratna’ by Balabhadra,* 
son of Damodara. The following remark is found in it :— 

sro : btr fhsrfefVr: stt^pt : ^ 

113^^ tohtt btto: Herr ^rr^^r: n 

This also mainly gives the same definition as the one given above. It 
would also show that the Tajik branch was borrowed from the Yavanas. 
There is a work, named Tajik Bhusana Paddhati by Ganesa, son of Dhundiraj, 
a resident of Parthapur, compiled about Saka 1480. The writer remarks 
in it :— 

■ipTT^rfcer ft WTO: swfffvr: ftffefi l\ 

"O 

(Meaning. The Science known as Tajik which has been propounded by 
Garga, Satya and other Greek writers like Romaka mukha.) 

This also shows that it was borrowed from the Yavanas. There is a 
Tajik-work, named Daivajnalankrti by Teja Simha. It appears** to have 
been written about 1300 A.D. as can be seen from the estimate of its date made 
by Prof. Bhandarkar. There is a work namea Tajik Tantrasara by Samar 
Simha. There is a copy of it*** in the Deccan College collection written in 
Samvat 1491 (i.e. Saka 1356). From this it appears to have been completed 
many years before the date. The Samar Simha referred to by the author of 
‘Hayana Ratna’ may have been the same person. Anyway the Tajik-branch 

*Balabhadra was a Brahamana of Bharadvaja Gotra and a resident of Kanauj on the 
bank of the Ganges. His guru was one named Rama. He states that he wrote the work 
when he was living at Rajmahal with Shahsuja, the ‘lord of the Earth’._ His grand father, 
Lai, was a Jyotisi. His sons Devid&s, Kshemankar (Kshemakarna), Narayana, and Chatur- 
bhuj Mishra were all scholars. Devidas has written a work on a rithmetic and a commentary 
on the Sripatipaddhati. Damodara has written a commentary on Karana Kutuhala by 
Bhaskara. Balabhadra had a younger brother, Hari by name. All this account is given 
in Hayana-Ratna. The date of the work is given in the following lines :— 

fpfr RTBfiff: W: (?) rft BlTOTfa: 

fTOT TOfafdTTO (? TO) TOT (^T) W 4Fft W: I 

C\ vp 

There are some doubtful places in this. The author has no time at present to find the 
date by trying different years and months. Sudh»kar has found Saka 1564 as the date from 
the verse but it is wrong. This date of the work is stated to be 1656 A.D. in the Aufrecht 
Catalogue. 

**Report on the Search for Sanskrit manuscripts for the year 1882-83. 

***The year 1491 noted against No. 322 of 1882-83, in the Deccan College collection 
seems to be a year of the Yilcrama Samvat since calculation shows that the date of com¬ 
pilation," Thursday, the 10th Lunar day of the dark half of Mwgasirsa ’’agrees with Thursday , 
the 10th Lunar day of the Amanta Margasirsa of Saka 1356 ”. 
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of astrology must have been introduced into our astrology after Saka 1200, 
that is, after Muslim rule was established in our country. In many books 
the word ‘tajik is found in its sanskritized form ‘Tarttyak’ ; but it seems to 
have been formed from the word ‘Tajik itself. The word tajik is also written 

as tajak 

When we say that we have borrowed the ‘tajik’ branch from the Yavanas, 
it simply means that we adopted from the Yavanas the idea of giving the 
annual reading from the ascendant of the annual horoscope which is cast 
for the moment of one’s entry into a fresh year of life, and some technical 
terms about it. The rules of casting the horoscope and the rules for predic¬ 
ting results therefrom are almost the same in the Tajik as in the Jataka and 
they originally belonged to us. 


There are several other works on Tajik in addition to those mentioned 
above. There is a work, named Tajik-paddhati by Kesava of Nandtgram, 
with commentaries by Mallari and Visvanath. There is also a work, Tajak- 
sara,‘written by Haribhatta about Saka 1445. _ There is also another work 
named Taiakalahkara by Surya, the son of Jnanaraja (see page ,144) lajik 
Nllakanthi is a work written (by NHakantha) in Saka. 1509. Govinda, the son 
of Nilakantha, wrote a commentary on it named Rasala m Saka 1544J which 
has been printed. Similarly, Madhava, the grandson of Nilakantha wrote 
a commentary on it in Saka 1555. (See pages 147-149). Visvanatha 
also has written a commentary on it. This work is at present in extensive 
use. Balakrsna of Yajnavalkya Gotra, a resident of Prakashe on the northern 
bank of the Tapti, wrote a work entitled Tajik Kaustubha m Saka 1571. ihe 
names of the ancestors of Balakrsna, from his father upwards were ^adava, 
Ramakrsha, Narayana and Rama. There is a voluminous work entitled 
Tajak Sudha Nidhi by Narayana, written about Saka 1660 (see page 165) 


EPILOGUE 


We have so far discussed Indian astronomy in elaborate detail. The 
condition of astronomy in the Yedic and Vedahga periods preceding the Sid- 
dhantic period was described in Part I and that in the Siddhantic pen 
Part II. Each of the three main branches of Jyotisa viz Gamta*, Samhita 
and Jataka has been separately treated in Part II. Now the author offers his 
concluding remarks on this Survey. ___. 

♦ The author will add here some more information about other mathematical works 
which were received later (From the Notes on the Hindu Astronomy by J. Burgess, . )■ 

(1) Europeans first obtained some knowledge worth the name about l^ian Astronomy 
from a copy of an astronomical work procured from Siam This wor dop 

I5i-31p-30v as the length of the year (which is thesameas that m the t have 
and Khandakhadyaka). Cassini, a French 

been given for Saturday, the new moon day, 21st March, <>3 8 A. D (Ac ng,xo 
nal Surya Siddhcinta, the mean Anes ingress occurred on the 2nd lunar aay oi 
half of Vaisakha, &aka 560, i.e. Sunday the 22nd March 638, a t 12gh. 58p . ^er One . ^ ^ 
rise, and the preceding mean new moon of Caitra occurred ^^^-fi^Slafpositions 
Saturday 21st Match according to European recknomng) The origin L PP- r^e 
m"yCe bin tm e for Narasinfenr near FJ.hSpur in Oo«var. d«trotrtVW W 
eurCri annnw dven in this work is 80 - The maximum value ot the equ.uou m e 
S? S a nn ^2^-14° and tha? for the Moon is 4°-56'. This shows that 
followed either the original Surya Siddkdnta or some Karaha work now lost, by Arya 
I who followed the Suryu Siddhanta. j 

(2) Ullamudayan's KaraW, *£aka 1165. 
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What Foreign Element Has Entered Indian Astronomy 

Most of the European scholars are of opinion that the Indian people bor¬ 
rowed astronomy, particularly mathematical astronomy and astrology hom 
the Chaldeans (Babylonians), the Egyptians or from the Greeks of Alexandria. 
This view has already been considered incidentally in the toregoing pages. 
The question will now be thrashed out in greater detail here and then otner 
matters will be taken up for consideration in this conclusion. 


Naksatra System Not Babylonian 

The question, to whom the naksatra system originally belonged or who 
first originated the Rasi system is immaterial. The author has already stressed 
the fact that what is really of supreme importance is the mathematics 
relating to the mean motions and true motions of planets. He has, however, 
come across an important article concerning naksatras which is summarized 

below :— 

This important article on the question whether the naksatra system origi¬ 
nated with the Babylonians was written by Dr. Thibaut m 1894 in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society's Journal Vol. 63 for the year 1894. A number of Babylonian 
tablets have been recently excavated. Father Epping took great pams to 
decipher the writings on the clay tablets with the help of Father Strassmaier 
and published some facts of astronomical interest m his book, Astronormsches 
and Babylon in 1889 A. D. The tablets which h ave been found, contain many 

(3^The Vakyakarana, Krishnapur Saka 1413. T D h h % new ^L P fo?h d MLc h h e "waJren 
the work, i.e., the 30th lunar day of the previous year’s Phalguna fell on 10th March. 

attributes the work to Vararuci. , , , 

(4) The f.Wf. Nagpur. 1569 (or 1659). Thel• 

by these two works is 365d-15g-31p-15v, that is the same as that of the nru AryaMh 
They, however, give 2°-10'-34' / as the equation of centre for the Sun and 5 Z zo a 

for the Moon. 

(5) The Graha Ta ranging &aka (n) 1618. 

(6) The Siddhanta Mahjari 1619. From Warren’s KaJasahkalita 

(71 Mallikarj una’s Karana-work, $aka 1100. The ahdaps etc. adopted by'it are-true 
for the longitude of Rameswara. Mallikarjuna was a Telang. From l 
work may have followed the S. S.. 

(8) Bala.1 ity a Kallu’s Karma work, Saka 1378, true for the longitude of Ramesaara. 

(From the list of books presented by Bentley to Cambridge Umversi y). . 

(9) The Bmhma-Siddhanta, 26 Chapters, 11 of which are devoted to astronomy an 

remaining to Muhurta etc. It begins with the verse „ 

“ Om shryarkah paramo bramha shryarkah paramah Shivah. 

(10) The Visttu Siddhanta containing 11 chapters. The opening verse is t e same as 

one in the Brahma Siddhanta above. follows 

(11) The Siddhanta Laghukhamdnik, 15th Century A. D. compiled y - > 

S. S. and contains 9 chapters. ^ 

(12) The Surya Siddhanta Rahasya, compiled by Raghava, > aka it> ■ _ _ 

(13) Mathuranatha’s Surya siddhanta mahjari, ^aka 1531. Matburanat a was an as 

nomer at the court of a king named satrujit. . 

(14) Th eJyotissiddhantaSara, £aka 1704 ; g wa *. 

to on page 174 before); contains 8 chapters. Sadananda, father \ 0 ’ have 

originally a resident of Patna, but later on shifted to Varanasi. This work appears to 
been written with the help of some European work. 

(15) The Graha Mahjari. The date of its compilation has been given, but it is nor qun 

intelligible. 
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records of observations. For example, “On the 20th night of the month of 
Aim (April or May) in the 189th year (124 or 123 B. C.) of the Seleucidan 
Era, Venus was visible or expected to be visible in the eastern part of the sky. 
The star in the region of the head of the constellation Aries appeared at a 
distance of 4 yards above it.* In the same year Mars appeared in the eastern 
sky on the 26th night of the month of Abu (July or August). At a distance 
of 8 inches above it was seen the Western star in the mouth of the constellation 
Gemini, in the same year, Mercury set while in the sign of Taurus, on the 
4th day of the month of Aim. In the year 201 of the seleucidan Era, Mars 
rose in the sign Libra on the 8th night of the month of Tischritu”. Consi¬ 
dering all these things, Thibaut came to the conclusion that the Babylonians 
used to indicate planet’s positions with respect to the signs and that the 27 or 
.28 divisions of the ecliptic called naksatras were never current among them. 
Thus there is no room left for the contention that the Hindus borrowed the 
naksatra system from the Babylonians. In other words the contention must 
be dismissed as worthless.** 

i 

* 

Views of Europeans 

Let us now examine the views of Europeans regarding planetary motions 
and astrology. Some of our people regard the views of European scholars 
•as gospel truth, no matter what the calibre of the scholar concerned is. 

It is really surprising that even some of our seasoned scholars feel that way. 
But it is not proper to arrive at any conclusion unless we consider the locus 
standi of the scholar delivering the judgment on some question or unless we 
are ourselves fully entitled to form our own judgment. Other people na¬ 
turally rely upon the views of eminent scholars, and hence, such scholars should 
declare their views only after due consideration. Now, as for making a pro¬ 
nouncement on the mathematical branch of astronomy in India and Europe, 
one is entitled to compare the works compiled in the two nations and to de- 

* It could not be decided whether the information contained in these writings was the 
record of positions actually seen or of those which were expected to occur in future. The 
capacity to predict requires knowledge of mathematical astronomy. It has not been defi¬ 
nitely known if the Babylonians possessed such knowledge in those times. 

** While commenting on this point, Thibaut remarks that history does not support 
the view that the Chinese naksatras were originally 24 in number, and that later on about the 
year 1100, they became 28. Although Thibaut observes that all the three system viz. the 
Hindu, the Chinese, and the Arabic have much in common, he has not given t,ny reasons 
for this similarity. But in his private letter dated 5th September 1896, he writes to the 
author ; “I have not as yet found a satisfactory explanation for the similarity of the Chinese, 
Arabic, and Hindu naksatras”. If any two persons, who have absolutely no relation to each 
other, begin to select stars lying on the moon’s path, they will naturally select prominent 
stars of the first magnitude, like Rohini, Punarvasu, Magha, Citra and Jye?tha. The same 
would be the case with Asvini and other stars of the second magnitude. Similarly, clusters 
of faint stars like those of Krttikas will be found in the selecton of both. This principle is 
acceptable to Thibaut and should be equally acceptable to others. Still in view of the fact 
that'the stars Mrgasirsa, Mula, Purva and Uttara Bhadrapada, and Bharani are common to 
all the three systems, that Purva and Uttara Phalguni are selected by the Hindus and the 
Arabs, while the Asle?a nak?atra is common to the Hindus and the Chinese. Thibaut is in¬ 
clined to believe that the three systems must have originated from a common source. But 
if the moon and the stars are observed for about 10 years, or even for one year, the stars chosen 
by two or three persons will naturally be found to agree not only this, but also one cannot but 
be convinced that all the naksatras have been suggested to the Indian mind in the natural 
course. The author is convinced in that respect by observing the moon’s conjunction with 
.stars for more than ten years. It is not that the Chinese naksatra system tallies with that of 
the Hindus completely. There is some difference between the two; and it is quite probable 
that the Chinese might have established their system independently. 
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dare who borrowed from whom, if only one has a fair knowledge of the prac¬ 
tical and theoretical astronomy of both India and Europe, or of one of these 
two pairs or at least of some part of practical or theoretical astronomy of 
both. Similarly, for making a pronouncement on astrology, one must have 
at least an elementary knowledge of astrology in addition to the competence 
mentioned above. In the same way, one must have sufficient means at one’s 
command for one’s competence in this respect varies with such means. Such- 
means as would enable one to pass a correct judgment on Indian astronomy 
are multiplying every day. The means that we possess at present were not 
available 10 years ago. 

Colebrooke, E. Burgess, Whitney, and Dr. Thibaut have expressed their 
views on the mathematical branch. The author has no first hand know¬ 
ledge of Greek astronomy, but some facts could be gleaned from the 
writings of these four scholars. He is, therefore, reproducing here, verba¬ 
tim, necessary passages from their writings. Even European scholars have 
no knowledge of Greek astronomy before the times of Ptolemy, because, as 
Thibaut’s remarks would show later, it is not available at all. Colebrooke 
gave his verdict during the period from 1807 to 1817 A. D. The verdicts of 
the next two were given about 1860 A. D. while that of Thibaut was given in 
1889. Much of the information about Indian astronomy that is given in 
this book was not available to Colebrooke. A considerable part of it was also 
not available even in the times of Burgess and Whitney. Most of it is now 
available to Thibaut, though part of it is still wanting. Apart from the ques¬ 
tion of the material at their disposal, all of them are competent to judge this 
question and their judgment, favourable or adverse, must naturally carry 
weight. Burgess and Whitney had the same material in hand ( see page 43 ) 
and yet they have expressed divergent views. Bentley has not devoted much 
thought to the question regarding the origin of astronomy. Dr. Kern in his 
Preface to the Brhat Samhita (1865 A. D.) and James Burgess in an' article 
published in 1893, have made only some passing remarks on the question. 
Both of them have expressed the view that the Hindus have borrowed both 
astronomy and astrology from the Greeks. But as they have not written 
articles specially on this subject, their discussion is not elaborate and is lacking, 
in necessary evidence, and, therefore, the author is not reproducing it here,. 
though he will incidentally deal with their views later. Apart from these 
authors, he has neither seen nor heard of any English article on this subject 
written by a competent European scholar. No one from amongst our own 
people too appears to have written on this subject. The views set forth below 
may also impart some new information regarding Indian astronomy. Cole - 
brooke's * essay contains his views both on mathematical astronomy and astro¬ 
logy, as also his views on the astronomy of the Arabs. It was once believed 
by some that the Hindus borrowed astronomy from the Arabs but owing to 
the additional information that has since become available, there is not even 
a shadow of doubt today that it was the Arabs who first borrowed astronomy 
from the Hindus. It has already been mentioned before that the Tajik system 
was transmitted to our country by the Muslims. 


* Henry Thomas Colebrooke was bom in 1765 A. D. He came to India in 1782. He 
became Chief Judge of the Civil Court, Calutta in 1801. He spent a lakh of rupees in buying 
Sanskrit manuscripts. These are now entrustod to the India Office. His articles were pub¬ 
lished in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. 9, 1807, in Vol. 12, 1816, and with the translation of 
Pdtigarita and BijaGanita in 1817. All of them were collected and published in 1872 A. D* 
under the title Miscellaneous Essays by Colebrooke, Vol. II”. The above extracts hav»- 
been taken from this book. The pages mentioned refer to the book published in 1872. 
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Colebrooke writes (1807 A D.) (p. 322) “I apprehend that it must have been 
the Arabs who adopted (with slight variations) a division* of the zodiac fami¬ 
liar to the Hindus.” (p. 344) “The Hindus have likewise adopted the division 
of the ecliptic and zodiac into twelve signs, agreeing in figure and designation 
with those of the Greeks and differing merely in the fact that their initial point 
is carried on a few degrees further west than that of the Greeks. That the 
Hindus took the hint of this mode of dividing the ecliptic from the Greeks, is 
not perhaps altogether improbable ; but, if such be the origin of it they have 
not implicitly received the arrangement suggested to them, but have reconciled 
and adapted it to their own ancient distribution of the ecliptic into twenty- 
seven parts.” “In like manner, they may have either received from the Greeks 
or given them the hint of an armillary sphere as an instrument for astrono¬ 
mical observation; but certainly they have not copied the instrument which 
was described by Ptolemy, for the construction differs considerably.” “The 
Almagest** was first translated into Arabic in 827 A. D. by Alhazen Ben Yusef. 
Other versions are also mentioned but none of them are anterior to the ninth 
century.” (p. 364) “The Hindus, li^e the Egyptians and Babylonians, divide 
each sign into three parts (which are called Dreskanas).” (p. 527)- “The Dres- 
kana system is not implicitly the same among the Hindu astrologers, which 
it was among the Chaldeans, with whom that of the Egyptians and Persians 
coincided. Variations have been noticed,” (p. 371). “This astrological 
notion was confessedly received from foreign nations..” “The doctrine seems 
to be ascribed by Firmicus to Nekepso, king of Egypt : and Psellus cites a 
Babylonian author whom he calls Teucer and who is also noticed by Porphyrins. 
The word ‘Dreskana’ is supposed to not be originally Sanskrit. For the same 
reason, it is likely, that the astrological doctrine itself may be exotic in India. 
The casting of nativities, though its practice is of more ancient date in India, 
may also have been received from Western astrologers : Egyptians, Chaldeans 
or even Greeks***. If so, it is likely that the Hindus may have received astrono¬ 
mical hints at the same time. By their own acknowledgment, they have culti¬ 
vated astronomy for the sake of astrology; and they may have done so with the 
aid of hints received from the same quarter from which their astrology is 
derived. The name of Yavanacdrya would not be alone decisive. It will be 
requisite to collect all the passages in which Yavanacdrya is cited by Sanskrit 
authors and to compare the doctrines ascribed to him with those of the Grecian 
writers on astronomy”. (1816 A. D.) (p. 399). “ The planet revolves with 

an equal but contrary motion in an epicycle, of which the centre is carried with 
like but direct motion on a concentric orbit. To account for the still greater 
apparent irregularities of the five minor planets, the Hindu astronomers make 
them revolve with direct motion on an epicycle borne on an eccentric de¬ 
ferent. (In the case of the two inferior planets, the revolution in the eccentric 
is performed in the same time with the sun : consequently the planet’s motion 
in its epicycle is in fact its proper revolution in its orbit. In the instance of 


* These are the exact words of Colebrooke and it is clear from the context that they refer 
to the twenty-seven naksatra divisions of the zodiac In the Marathi translation ottms 
sentence, however, the phrase ‘twelvefold division’ {dvadasadha vibhagaci padihati) s 
have crept in through oversight. The same passage has been referred to elwsewher 
it is correcty interpreted in its bearing on the naksatra divisions. , 


** The Almagest is the same work as Mijasti mentione .1 before. 

*** Colebrooke reiterated the view in 1817, that the Hindus borrowed their astrology 
from the Greeks. 
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the superior planets, on the contrary, the epicycle corresponds in time to a 
revolution of the sun, and the eccentric deferent answers to the true revolution 
of the planet in its orbit). So far the Indian system agrees with the Ptolemaic 
At the first glance it will remind the reader of the hypothesis of an eccentric 
orbit devised by Hipparchus : and of that of an epicycle on a deferent said 
to have been invented by Apollonius, but applied by Hipparchus. At the 
same time the omission of an equant (having double the eccentricity of the 
deferent) imagined by Ptolemy for the five minor planets, as well as the epicycle 
with a deferent of the centre of the eccentric, contrived by him to account for 
the evection of the moon; and the circle of anomaly of eccentricity, adapted 
to the inequality of Mercury’s motions, cannot fail to attract notice. The 
Hindus give an oval form to the eccentric or equivalent epicycle, as well as 
to the planet’s proper epicycle. Aryabhata (the First) and the Surya Sid- 
dhanta make both epicycles of all the planets oval, placing however the short 
axis of the proper epicycles of Jupiter and Saturn in the line of mean con¬ 
junction, termed by Hindu astronomers their ‘quick apogee’ (Sighrocca). 
Brahamagupta and Bhaskara , on the contrary, acknowledge only the epicycles 
of Mars and Venus to be oval and insist that the rest are circular.” (p. 411) “If 
these circumstances (that is to say, the frequent recurrence of such names as 
Yavanacarya and Romaka Siddhdnta in the compilations of Hindu astrono¬ 
mers), joined to a resemblance hardly to be supposed casual, which the Hindu 
astronomy, with its apparatus of eccentrics, and epicycles, bears in many res¬ 
pects to that of the Greeks, be thought to authorize a belief, that the Hindus 
received from the Greeks that knowledge which enabled them to correct and 
improve their own imperfect astronomy, I shall not be inclined to 

dissent from the opinion.” In another article Colebrooke observes (p. 449):_ 

“Taking into consideration the analogy, though not identity, of the Ptolemaic 
system or rather that of Hipparchus, and the Indian one of eccentric deferents 
and epicycles, no doubt can be entertained that the Hindus received hints from 
the astronomical schools of the Greeks.” 

WHITNEY 

Now a resume * of the views of Whitney and Burgess will be presented to you. 
First the result will be reproduced of the comparative view taken by Whitney 
in the chapter on true places in the English Translation of the Surya-Siddhanta, 
in respect of the problem of the true positions and motions of planets dealt 
with in Greek and Hindu astronomy. Whitney observes : ‘It is evident in 
the first place that in all their grand features the two systems are essentially 
the same. Both analyze in the same manner with remarkable success the 
irregularities of the apparent motions of the planets into the two main ele¬ 
ments of which they are made up, and both adoptt he same method of represen¬ 
ting and calculating those irregularities. Both substitute likewise eccentric 
circles for the true eliptic orbits of the planets. Both agree in assigning to 
Mercury and Venus the same mean orbit and motion as to the sun, and in 
giving them epicycles which in fact correspond to their heliocentric orbits, 
making the centre of those epicycles, however, not the true, but the mean 
place of the sun, and also applying to the latter the corrections due to the 
eccentricity of the orbit. Both transfer the centre of the orbits of the superior 
planets from the sun to the earth, and then assign to each, as an epicycle, the 

* Some of Whitney’s arguments have been examined in the proper context. Some of 
those already examined will be again dealt with further. 
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earth’s orbit ; not, however, in the form of an ellipse, but in that of a truer 
circle ; and here too both make the place of the centre of the epicycle to depend 

upon the mean instead of the true place of the sun..Tne differences 

between the two systems are much less fundamental and important. The 
moon’s evection, the discovery of Piolemy, is equally wanting in the Hindu 
astronomy. And another innovation introduced into Greek system by Pto¬ 
lemy is unknown to the Hindus. Ptolemy applies first the whole correction 
for the eccentricity of the orbit and then corrects the place thus obtained, for 
the parallax of the earth’s position. The Hindus, on the other hand, apply 
both the corrections twice. The change of dimensions of the epicycles in the! 
odd and even quadrant is also a striking peculiarity of the Hindu system.” 

In his final verdict Whitney writes : “The application of bija (empirical 
correction) to the elements of the Surya-Siddhanta is calculated at least to 
suggest the suspicion that Muslim science may have had something to do with 
it. That observation and the improvement of their system by deductions 
from observation were ever matters of such serious earnestness with the Hindus 
that they should have been led to make such amendments independently, is 
yet to be proved* ** .The Hindu system is not one of nature ; it is a thorou¬ 

ghly artificial structure, full of arbitrary assumptions, of absurdities even 
which have no foundation in nature, and could be invented by one as well as 
another. We need only to refer, as instances, to the framework of monstrous 
chronological periods to the common epoch of the commencement of the Iron 
Age, with its exact or nearly exact conjunction of all the planets- to the form of 
statement of the mean motions, yielding recurring conjunctions, at longer or 
shorter intervals-to the assumption of a starting-point for the planets at or near 
Zeta Piscium-t o the revolutions of the apsides and nodes of the planets-to the 
doublesystem.of epicycles-to the determination of planetary orbits etc., etc.. 
These are plain indications that the Hindu science emanated from one centre ; 
that it was the elaboration of a period and of a school, if not of a single master, 
who had power enough to impose his idiosyncracy upon the science of a whole 
nation.” ‘‘The question, then, of the comparative antiquity of single treatises* 
is lost in the higher interest of the inquiry-when, where and under what m- 
fluence originated the system which they all agree in representing?..... * We 
regard the Hindu science as an offshoot from the Greek, planted not far 
from the commencement of the Christian era, and attaining its fully develope 
form in the course of the fifth and sixth centuries. The grounds of this opi¬ 
nion we will proceed briefly to state. There can be no question that, from 
what we know in other respects of the character and tendencies of the Hindu 
mind, we should not at all look to find the Hindus in possession of an astro¬ 
nomical science containing so much of truth. They have been from the begin¬ 
ning distinguished by a remarkable inaptitude and disinclination to observe, 
to collect facts, to record, to make inductive investigations.... The Hindus 
have ever been weak in positive science; metaphysics and grammar with, 
perhaps algebra and arithmetic-being the only branches of knowledge in whic 
they have independently won honourable distinction.... The infrequency 
references to the stars in the early Sanskrit literature, the late date of the earliest 

* He means to say that the observations of Hindus had not reached that degree of ex¬ 
cellence. Though not quite convinced of the truth of this assertion Whitney suggests that the 
Hindus may have borrowed their bija correction from some Muslim work. This shows the 
attitude he has taken up. 

** This refers to the estimates about the date of the SHrya-Siddhanta. 
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mention of the planets, prove that there was no special impulse leading the 
nation to devote itself to the studying the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
All evidence goes to show that the Hindus, even after they had derived from 
abroad a systematic division of the ecliptic, limited their attention to the two 
chief luminaries, the sun and the moon, and contented themselves with es¬ 
tablishing a method of maintaining the concordance of the sclar year with the 
order of the lunar months. If, then, at a later period, we find them in posses¬ 
sion of a full astronomy of the solar system, our first impulse is to inquire, 
whence did they obtain it ?” “A closer inspection does not tend to inspire 
us with confidence in it as of Hindu origin. The w'hole system may be di¬ 
vided into two portions : one containing truth successfully deduced, the other 
composed of absurd imaginations drawn from Pauranic literature. The 
question presses itself, then, strangely upon us, whether these two portions 
can possibly have the same origin : whether the scientific habit of mind which 
could lead to the discovery of the one is compatible with those traits which 
would permit its admixture with the other. But most especially, could a sys¬ 
tem founded—as this, if original, must have been-upon protracted observation 
of the heavenly bodies, so entirely ignore the ground—w r ork upon which it 
rested, and refuse and deny all possibility of future improvement by like 
means, as does this Hindu system, in whose text-books appears no record of 
an observation, and no confessed deduction from observations ; in which 
the astronomer is remanded to his text-book as the sole and sufficient source 
of knowledge, nor even taught or counselled to study the heavens except for 
the purpose of determining his longitude, his latitude and the local time? 
Surely, we have a right to say that the system, in its form as laid before us, 
must come from another people or another generation than that which laid its 
scientific foundation ; that it must be the W'oik of a race w'hich either had 
never known, or had had time to forget, the observing habits and the induc¬ 
tive methods of those who gave it origin. But the hypothesis that an earlier 
generation in India itself performed the labours of which the later system- 
makers reaped the fruit, is well-nigh excluded by the absence, already referred 
to, of all evidence in the more ancient literature of deep astronomical investi¬ 
gation : the other alternative, of derivation from a foreign source, remains, if 
not the only possible, at least fhe only probable one.” The absurdities to wffiich 
Whitney alludes here consist of the Yuga system etc. But in rejecting the 
Yuga system which had struck a deep root by tradition among our people, 
one would only incur the stigma of anti-Vedic heresy as is evident from the 
strictures passed by Brahmagupta against Rcmaka. Our astronomers, of 
course, could not take that risk. Although this may be a serious lapse from 
the European point of view, it is not so from ours. On the contrary we would 
rather appreciate the ingenuity that they displayed in reconciling the Yuga 
system with the hard facts of their science. 

Whitney further observes : We come, then, next to consider the direct 
evidences of a Greek origin. The system of epicycles is essentially alike and 
the same in both systems. Now, notwithstanding the fact that such secondary 
circles do in fact represent, to a certain degree, true quantities in nature, there 
is yet too much that is strange and arbitrary in them to leave any probability 
to the suppositions that the two nations could have devised them independently. 
But there are sufficient grounds for believing the Greeks to have actually 
created their own system, bringing it by successive steps of elabroatioh to the 
form in which Ptolemy finally presents it. The Greeks tell us what they owed 
to the Egyptians, what to the Chaldeans : we trace the conceptions which 
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were the source of their scheme of epicycles, the observations on which it 
was based, the inductive and deductive methods by which it was worked out 
and established. In the Hindu astronomy on the other hand, we find neither 
the conceptions, r.or the observations, nor the methods : the whole is gravely 
put forth as a complete and perfect fabric of divine origin and immemorial 
antiquity. On the agreement of the two sciences in point of numerical data 
we will not lay any stress, since it might well enough be supposed that t 
nations, if once set upon the same track toward the discovery of truth, wo W ° 
arrive independently so near an accordance with nature and with 
another.” onc 

The scheme of epicycles is not independent in each of the two systems 
It appears probable that the two systems were inter-related in this respect 
Whitney, however, does not clearly admit the obvious fact that since the 
numerical data of the two nations do not agree, it follows that their labours 
were being carried on independently ; nevertheless, his phrase, “two nations 
once set upon the same track towards the discovery of truth” amounts to a 
tacit ^admission that the researches of the Hindus were independent. Surely 
no one would say that'the researches continued for a day or two and then 
ended up with the production of some scientific work. The reason why we 
have no records of ancient observations has already been explained before 
on page 1. 

Whitney then continues : “The division of the circle, into signs, degrees 
minutes and seconds, is the same in both systems. Now the names of the 
first sub-divisions, the signs, are the same in Greece and in India. But with 
the Greeks they belong to certain fixed arcs of the ecliptic, being derived from 
the constellations occupying those arcs ; with the Hindus they are applied to 
successive arcs of 30°, counted from any point that may be chosen : this is an 
unambiguous indication that the latter have borrowed them, and forgotten 
or neglected their original significance.” The author for one, considers it 
particularly important that we disregarded the original significance of the 
names Aries, Taurus etc. and applied the names to equal divisions, for these 
names have got no importance of their own. And even if it be true that they 
were borrowed from others, they were borrowed before Hipparchus , probably 
from the Chaldeans, as has been shown further on. Whitney then adds : 
* The Hindu term for ‘minute’ is no Sanskrit word but taken directly from 
Greek, being lipta. The regents of the days of the week also are not of Hindu 
origin. On tracing the institution of the week to its very foundation, we find 
there another Greek word, hora . Once more, in the cardinal operation of 
finding the true place of a planet, we see that one of the most important data, 
the mean anomaly, is called by another name of Greek origin, namely Kendra . 
These three words, occurring where they do, not upon the outskirts of the 
Hindu science, but in its very centre and citadel, amount of themselves almost 
to full proof of its Greek origin ; taken in connection with the other con¬ 
current evidences, they form an argument which can neither be set aside nor 
refuted. Moreover, the Hindu treatises and commentaries often refer to the 
Havanas, “Greeks” or “Westerners,” and to “ Yavanacaryas," “the Greek 
(or Western) teachers” ; and floating traditions* are met with, to the effect that 
some of the Siddhantas were revealed to their human promulgators in Romaka- 
city, that is to say, at Rome. Farther witness to the same truth, deducible 


* Tni* refers to p. 37 ver&e 7. 
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from other coincidences of the two systems, we pass unnoticed here”. The 
•question relating to the days of the week has been considered before (p. 275). 
The hords and the days of the week have nothing to do with the knowledge 
of the true places and motions of planets, even though they did not originate 
with us. Kendra and lipta will be dealt with later. In conclusion Whitney 
observes : “The question next arises, when and in what manner the know¬ 
ledge of astronomy was commanicated from Greece to India. In reply to 
this, only probabilities offer themselves, yet in some points the indications are 
pretty distinct. It is, in our own view, altogether likely that the science came 
in connection with the lively commsrce which, during the first centuries of 
our era, was carried on by sea between Alexandria as the port and mart of 
Rome, and the western coast of India and that is why Ujjayin became the chief 
site of the Hindu science. Had the Hindus derived their knowledge overland, 
through the Syrian, Persian and Bactrian kingdoms, the name of Roms would 
not have stood forth with such prominence and some city other than Ujjayin 
would have been the cradle of the new science. The absence from the Hindu 
system of any of the improvements introduced by Ptolemy into that of the 
Greeks and the fact that the numerical elements adopted by the Hindus vary 
considerably from those of the Syntaxis tend strongly to prove that the trans¬ 
mission of the principal ground work of the Hindu science took place before 
the time of Ptolemy. Whether the information was transmitted through 
the medium of Hindus who visited the Mediterranean, or of learned Greeks 
who made the voyage to India, or by the translation of Greek treatises, or by 
what other methods, we would not at present even offer a conjecture. What¬ 
ever may have been the date of the first communication of that information, 
there is good reason to suppose that its final reduction to its present form did 
not take place until some time during the fifth and sixth centuries when the 
initial point of the fixed sphere coincided with the equinox. It is evident that 
the elaboration of the system must have been a work of time, probably of 
many generations. Among the changes of method introduced the most 
useful and important was the substitution of sines for chords * ; the general 
substitution of an arithmetical for a geometrical form also deserves particular 
notice. That no great amount of geometrical science is implied in any part 
of the system is very evident ; the equality of the square of the hypotenuse 
to the sum of the squares of the base and perpendicular—the comparison ol 
•similar right-angled triangles—the formation and combination of proportions, 
the rule of three—are the characteristic features of the early Hindu mathe¬ 
matical knowledge, as displayed in the Surya-Siddh&nta. Of other treatises 
which give evidence of knowledge more profound in arithmetic and algebra, 
we cannot at present speak.” It is our good fortune, indeed, that a modicum 
of praise has fallen to our share from Whitney’s pen at last. The writer can¬ 
not, however, help adducing here an instance of Whitney’s biassed attitude. 

It consists in this that even though it has become clear at several places, as 
well as on Whitney’s own showing, that the Hindus have borrowed nothing 
from Ptolemy’s works, he characterizes as “not an altogether impossible 
supposition” the view expressed by Biot that the Hindus obtained their sines 
directly from the chords of Ptolemy or Hipparchus**. Another instance of 

Whitney’s line of reasoning has already been cited while discussing the question 
qf apsides and nodes, (p. 71). 

♦ Though not italicized—by Whitney, these words are printed in bold type in tne Marathi 
original. 

** Translation of the Siirya Siddh&nta, p. 2S4. 
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Burgess 

Let us now turn to the verdict of the Rev. E. Burgess. Burgess was living 
in Tndia for a number of years and he had a fair knowledge oi our manners and 
customs ; on the other hand, Whitney, living in America was utterly ignorant 
in this respect Evidently Burgess was more competent than Whitney to deliver 
judgment^on this question. Burgess writes :-“I had prepared a somewhat 
extended and elaborate essay on the history of astronomy among he Hindus . 
But owing to the length of this essay it was not thought advisable to insert 
it here However, as my opinions on some points differ from those advanced 
bv Prof Whitney in his very valuable additions to the notes upon the transla¬ 
tion, it seems necessary for me to present at least a brief summary of the results 
at which I arrived in that essay m reference to the points m question. Prof. 
Whitney seems to hold the opinion that the . Hindus derived their astronomy 
and astrology almost physically from the Greeks—and wha. they did not 
borrow from the Greeks, tlysy derived from other people as ihe Arabians. 
Chaldeans and Chinese, I think he does not give the Hindus the credit due to 
them and awards to the Greeks more credit than they are justly enmled to. 

I admit that the Greeks, at a later period, were the more successful cultivators 
of astronomical science. And yet, I must think the Hindus original m regard 
to most of the elementary facts and principles of astronomy and for the most 
part also in their cultivation of the science and that the ureeks borrowed from 
them these facts and principles. For the sake of chharness, ££ 

more specifically a few of the more important facts ana principles ol this 
nature. (1) The division of the Zodiac into twenty-seven or twenty-eight 

asterhms is common, with slight modificatio ns, to the H 1 V J^^g^ 
Chinese systems. (2) As for the division of the Zou a. into ^ ^ signs, 
the namesof the signs are, in their import, precisely the same' m H ^ 

and Greek systems. The theory of the division and tns ^ es one 

having proceeded from one original source is unquestionably the' corr p e ^ * 
(3) The theory of epicycles adopted for finding the motions and t ~ P 
( of planets is cLmon fo the Hi.Su and Greek astronom.es The cotnotoK 
of the two systems in this respect is such as would preclude 1 fefv some S 
dent origin or invention. (4) Coincidences and even a similan V in ^me E>arts 
between the systems of astrology received among the Hindus, < 

Arabians strongly indicate for those systems, in PJ' 5 t knov/n to the 
elements, a common origin. (5) The names of the five p , 

ancients, and the application of these names to the oays of the weeK. 

In regard to these specifications I remark in general . 

“First in reference to no one of them do the claims of any people> to me 
honour of having been the original inventors or discoverers appear to be 
better founded than those of the Hindus. * 

“Secondlv in reference to most of them, the evidence of 1 

regard as clearly in favour of the Hindus ; and in regard to .^ e ^[j ve °„ 
more important, this evidence appears to me nearly or quite conclusive 

“A brief remark, for the sake of clearness, seems called for m referen 
to each of the above five specifications : 

(1) As regards the twenty-seven or twenty-eight aster isms, th ® °JL USf 

antirmitv of this division, even in its elaborated form, among the 
^c onnection with the absence or paucity- of such evidence among an yothg 

This point did not strike Whitney. 
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people incline me decidedly to the opinion that the division is of a purely 
Hindu origin. This is still my opinion, notwithstanding the views advanced 
by M. Biot and others in favour of another origin. (2) As regards the division 
of the Zodiac into twelve parts and the names of those parts, the use of this 
division, and the present names of the signs, can be proved to have existed in 
India at as early a period as in any other country and there is evidence less 
clear and satisfactory, it is true, yet of such a character as to create a high 
degree of probability, that this division was known to the Hindus centuries 
before any traces can be found in existence among any other people. As 
corroborative of this position, I may be allowed to adduce the opinions of 
Idcler and Lepsius as quoted by Humboldt* :“Idcler is inclined to believe 
that the Orientals had names, but not constellations, for the Dodecatomeria 
and Lepsius regards it as a natural assumption that the Greeks should have 
added to their own the Chaldean constellations from which the twelve divisions 
were named.” Whether Idcler meant by “Orientals” the Chaldeans, or some 
other eastern people, the application of the term to the Hindus exactly suits 
the supposition of the Indian origin of the division in question, since in Indian 
astronomy the names of the signs are merely names of the twelve parts of the 
ecliptic, and are never applied to constellations. Humboldt’s opinion is, 
that the twelve divisions of the ecliptic with the names of the signs, came to 
the Greeks from Chaldea. I think the evidence preponderates in favour of a 
more eastern, if not a Hindu, origin. (3) The theory of epicycles. The 
difference in the development of this theory in the Greek and Hindu systems 
precludes the idea that one of these people derived more than a hint respecting 
it from the other. But so far as this point alone is concerned, we have as 
much reason to suppose the Greeks to have been the borrowers as the con¬ 
trary ; but other considerations seem to favour the supposition that the Hindus 
were the original inventors of this theory. (4) As regards astrology, there is 
not much honour, in any estimation, connected with its invention and culture. 
The coincidences that exist between the Hindu and Greek systems are too 
remarkable to admit of the supposition of an independent origin for them. 
But the honour of original invention, such as it is, lies, I think, between the 
Hindus and the Chaldeans. The evidence of priority of invention and culture 
seems, on the whole, to be in favour of the former ; the existence of three or 
four Arabic and Greek terms in the Hindu system being accounted for on the 
supposition that they were introduced at a comparatively recent period. In 
reference to the so-called Greek words found in Hindu astronomical treatises, 

I would remark that we may refer them with propriety to that numerous class 
of words common to the Greek and Sanskrit languages which either came to 
both from a common source or passed from the Sanskrit to the Greek at a 
period of high antiquity ; for no one maintains that the Greek is the parent of 
the Sanskrit, to the extent indicated by this numerous class of words, and by 
the similarity of grammatical inflections in the two languages. (5) Herodotus 
■says : “The names of the gods came into Greece from Egypt”. The names of 
the planets are names of gods. Herodotus’s opinion indicates the belief of 
•the Greeks in reference to the origin of these names. As to the application 
of the names of the planets to the days of the week, it is impossible to deter- 
.mine definitely where it originated. Respecting this matter, Prof. H. H. Wilson 

■observes : “The origin of this arrangement is not very precisely ascertained 
as it was unknown to the Greeks, and not adopted by the Romans until a 

* Burgess his cited the sources from widen all these quotations nave been taken ; but there 
is no need to repeat them here. 
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late period. It is commonly ascribed to the Egyptians and Babylonians, but 
upon no very sufficient authority, and the Hindus appear to have at least at 
good a title to the invention as any other people.” 

“One word on the claims of the Arabians to the honour of original invention 
in astronomical science. And first, they themselves claim no such honour. 
That the Arabians were thoroughly imbued with a knowledge of the Hindu 
astronomy before they became acquainted with that of the Greeks, is evident 
from their translation of Ptolemy’s Syntaxis. It is known that this great 
work of the Greek astronomer first became known m Europe through the 
Arabic version. In the Latin translation of this version, the ascending node 
is called “nodus capitis ”, i.e. t “node of the head”, and the descending node, 
nodus caudee, “node of the tail”—which are pure Hindu appellations. This 
tact with other evidence, clearly shows the influence of Hindu astronomy on 
that of the Arabians. Taking all these facts into account, the supposition 
that these people were the inventors is altogether untenable. 

“As regards the resemblance between the Greek and Hindu methods of 
calculating the true places of planets, I think that only hints could halve passed 
from one people to the other, and that at an early period ; for on the 
tiori that the Hindus borrowed from the Greeks at a later period, we find it 
difficult to see precisely what it was that they borrowed ; since m no case do 
numerical data and results inthe systems of the two peoples exactly correspond. 
And in regard to the more important of such data and results—as for instance, 
the amount of the annual precession of the equinoxes, the relative size of 
sun and the moon as compared with the earth, the greatest equation 
centre for the sun—the Hindus are more nearly correct than the Greeks, ana 
in regard to the times of the revolutions of the planets they are v ^y ^ 
correct. There has evidently been very little astronomical borrowi: r 8 nmm uni* 

the Hindus and the Greeks. And in relationto points^ tfi c c^se of 
cation from one people to the other, I am inclined to think that course ot 

derivation was the opposite to that supposed by Co/ ^ rao ^^ r e latioci 
west rather than from west to east ; and I would express my 
to astronomy, in the language which this eminent scholar uses^n 
some coincidences in speculative philcscphy and religious ’ ms P *hich 

the doctrine of metempsychosis, found in the Greek anti Hind y , ’ be dig . 
indicate a communication from one people to the other . I th|m 

Iposed to conclude that the Inoians were, in this instance, teacher 

c arners.” 


Thibaut 


In his Introduction 


The author now presents the views of Dr. Thibaut. 
to the Pancasiddhdntika (page 53) he observes 

“Taken together the five Sic’chantas appear to enable us to form a fatHy 

accurate notion of the transition of old Irdl ^ n i’ str0 ^ 10 ^- the repre senta- 
scientific form. The Paitcmaha Siddhnata, in the first place, fP ,^ 4 , 

tive of the prescientific stage of astronomical k J 1 cv J edg ®' . siddharita, 
Siddhanta, while apparently more advanced than the We, 

yet seems to have been decidedly inferior to the sastnc Si period 

therefore, shall most probably not be mistaken m assigning it w ork* 

marking the transition from the old purely indegenous systems to . three 
which were constructed altogether on the basis of Greek Science. 
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remaning Siddhantas fall under one category, all of them, however much 
they differ in details, representing the modern phase of Hindu astronomy 
which is completely under the influence of Greek teaching. The «n Iml 
Matures of hat phase are too well known to require restating in this place 
^, e “ ay ’ 1 think, discern certain features in which the Romaka and Paulisa 
Siddhantas agree, while at the same time differing from the Surya Siddhanta. 
n the Surya Siddhanta only modern Hindu astronomy has fully assumed that 

type which it has since preserved-That the similarities observed between 

the Greek and Hindu systems are due to a transfer of the elements of the former 
to India will at present be hardly called into doubt ; and it certainly appears 
highly probable that the Paulisa and Romaka Siddhantas were the earliest 
Sa nsknt works m which the new knowledge imported from the west was 

? Certamly 1S n0 f° rtuit ous coincidence that one of these two 
siddhantas whose names point to the west (the Romaka) used the tropical solar 

IT a ?tL C p CU ltS aha " gai?a f ° r the meridian of Yavanapura ; and that the 
f h , er TT ( . t . he Pauh§a > e ^ssly stated the difference in longitude of Yavanapura 
and Ujjayini . While thus the general question as to the sources of scientific 
Hindu astronomy admits of one answer only, doubts begin to suggest themselves 
as soon as we proceed to ask from what particular Greek works the early 
Siadhanta writers may have borrowed and to what time the first transmittance 
o astronomical knowledge has to be assigned. Prof. Whitney has expressed 
the opinion that the absence from the Hindu system of any of the improvements 
introduced into Greek astronomy by Ptolemy seems to favour the conclusion 
thEit the original transmission of astronomical knowledge into India took 
place before Ptolemy, which would account for many differences in detail 
between the Hindu system and the teaching of the Syntaxis. Now with this 
view we certainly may agree so far as to consider it altogether improbable 
that the Hindu system should have based directly on Ptolemy’s work. Assum- 
ing the Hindus to have been acquainted with Ptolemy’s work, how shall we 
explain the numerous discrepancies in essential items of doctrine such as, for 
instance, the different dimensions assigned to the epicycles of the planets by 
the Hindus and Ptolemy ? But nevertheless it would be hazardous to con¬ 
clude therefrom that the beginnings of scientific Hindu astronomy go back 
to a time earlier than that of Ptolemy. The whole question indeed is rendered 
incapable of decisive treatment by the fact that our knowledge of Greek astro¬ 
nomy anterior to Ptolemy is so very imperfect. 


A few points, however, which bear upon it may be briefly referred to. 
As is well known, the theories of the sun and moon were already settled in all 
important points by Hipparchus and merely borrowed from him by Ptolemy. 
It would therefore, not be impossible that any scientific Hindu work, confining 
itself to an exposition of the motion of the Sun and Moon and of rules for the 
approximate calculation of their eclipses, should have originated in the period 
intervening between Hipparchus and Ptolemy. Hipparchus again had already 
yven determinations of the mean periods of revolution of the five planets 

The Pancasiddhantikd edited by Thibaut gives the reading Yavcndntarajd in place of 
yavauaccarajd occuring in the couplet quoted on page 15 and the comext shows 
it to be correct. In tne lignt of this reading the verse would mean tnat tne Longitudinal 
distance of Avanti (Ujjayini) from Yavanapura is ghatis 7-20 and tnat of Varanasi is 9 
ghatis. Yavanapura appears to be Alexandria. According to accurate modern measure, 
tne longitudinal distance of Ujjayini from Alexandria is 7g 38P and that of Varanasi is 
8g-51p, whicn means that the figure given in tne Pancasiddhantikd for Ujjayini is 2° :hort and 
that for Varanasi is 1° in excess. 
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which Ptolemy found as means to correct in some very unimportant details 
only. On the other hand, it had indeed not escaped Hipparchus that the true 
motions of the planets can be satisfactorily explained, only if we recognise 
two distinct inequalities ; but he had not undertaken to separate those in¬ 
equalities in each case and so to establish a workable theory of the planets. 
The latter achievement Ptolemy distinctly claims for himself, and we there¬ 
fore must conclude that any Hindu work such as, for instance, the Sarya 
Siddhanta in which the anomaly* of the apsis and the anomaly* of the conjunc¬ 
tion are clearly distinguished are later than Ptolemy from whom along, directly 
or indirectly, they could have derived their theory. The Pancasiddhantikd 
says nothing about any planetary rules being given in the Romaka Siddhanta, 
and that treatise in its original form, might, therefore, possibly have been one 
confining itself to a system of luni-solar astronomy. But none of these con¬ 
siderations compel us to date the Romaka Siddhanta earlier than Ptolemy. 

“The Vdsistha and Paulis a Siddhantas treated of the planets also, as we 
learn from the last chapter of the Pancasiddhantikd. The earlier set of rules 
given there apparently distinguishes the two planetary inequalities ; but as 
we understand the text only very partially, I cannot undertake to discuss the 
connection of those rules with the Greek science. As far the rules given in 
the last part of that chapter, they apparently take into account only the anomaly 
due to the planet’s distance from the sun while the anomaly due to the apsis 
is neglected, and it might perhaps be conjectured that they represent a stage 
of the theory of planets more primitive than that of Ptolemy. The mean 
motions attributed to planets in that chapter differ from those determined by 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy. But these facts do not, after all, supply valid reason, 
for supposing any knowledge of astronomical matters to have reached India 
from Alexandria before the time of Ptolemy. That certain details m the 
Indian system appear more primitive than Ptolemy’s teaching, may simply 
be due to the fact that the Indian astronomers, with their strictly practical 
tendency, did not aim at any great accuracy and neglected what in their view 
would not affect the result of their calculation to an appreciable degree. And 
there is yet another very important consideration which may account for the 
divergencies from Ptolemy on the part of Indian works of a date later than 
his ; and it is, as Biot has suggested, that the astronomical knowledge of the 
Hindus was not derived from any of the great scientific works of Alexandrian 
astronomers, but rather from the manuals used by Greek astrologers (as Biot 
suggests) and, as we may add, almanac makers. The astronomical views 
of these men may be presumed to have been rather imperfect and to have 
diverg ;d in more than one point from the theories of the great scientific astro¬ 
nomers, and it will not be improper to suppose that they might have preserved 
elements of older, long antiquated doctrines. The Paulisa Siddhanta does 
not contain theory, but simple practical rules of calculation. If it be 
supposed that their manuals also contained similar rules, the assumption 
would, I believe, help to render the whole process of transmission more intelli¬ 
gible. If we suppose that only a very imperfect knowledge of Greek astronomy 
was transmitted to India, and that Hindu Jyotisas endeavoured to erect on 
that basis a complete system of their own, we can understand how there came 
into existence works of the types of the Surya Siddhanta which, although 

* Dr. Ttlibaut S'iem, to have coined these terms for mxndaphala & iighraphala 
respectively, the more familiar terms being ‘equation of centre, and ‘annual p.uanax 
(R.V.V.). 
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evincing a fundamental dependence on Greek astronomy, yet show unmistak¬ 
able traces of originality in numerous details, remaining indeed in by far the 
greatest number of cases inferior to their original, yet hitting here and there 
on new devices and methods of undeniable merit and ingenuity.The perfect 
Hindu system would in that case have to be characterized not either as a mere 
loan from the Greeks, nor as a mere adoption in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but rather as a combination and further development. And the merit 
of originality as far as it goes, would belong to the unknown author of the 
old Surya Siddhanta .” 

VERDICTS REVIEWED 

Let us now proceed to examine these verdicts. Such an examination will 
enable us to decide the extent to which foreign astronomy exerted its influence 
over Hindu astronomy. Incidentally, the author will also speak of certain 
matter & which piopei ly belong to the conclusion oi this work, such as the various 
stages in the growih of our astronomy and his considered opinions regarding 
.some oi the important or controversial questions. 

Considering first the mathematical branch, all measures which can be 
established by means of observations, such as mean motions and positions 
of planets, and the elements necessary for the calculation of their true motions 
and positions, that is , their equation of centre and annual parallax etc. have 
originated with our ancient astronomers. If the Greek astronomy influenced 
our a&rionomy at all, the influence was confined to the probaoiiity that we 
aerivea from a foreign source, the principle that a planet’s place varies with 
its Ktnara (anomaly or commutation), winch is its angular distance from its 
aphenon or apex, i his principle became known to us long before Ptolemy’s 
time and thereafter our astronomy developed quite independently. Some 
other things of minor importance might have been also imported from foreign 
nations. As regards astrology, it has been definitely concluded that this 
branch of Joytisa is indigenous to our country. Now the grounds for these 
conclusions will be stated :— 

MATHEMATICAL BRANCH 

Let us first consider the ganita-skandha. It will be first proved that the 
Siddhantas contained in the Pahcasiddhdntikd belong to pre-Ptolemaic period 
so that other important questions will be automatically solved. It has been 
shown before (Page 12) that these five Siddantas are older than Ptolemy’s 
)hibaut, however, holds that they belong to a later period and hence 
this point shall be considered somewhat in detail here. 

Thibaut says that the corrections known as equation of centre and annual 
parallax which are applicable to the five planets and which are found in the 
Vdsistha, Paulis a and Saura Siddha ntas must have been derived ft om Ptolemy’s 
works ana thai, tiiCitiore, the Siddhantas must be more modern than Ptolemy’s 
aS ** wt, 0118 e ^ Se * n world could draw the same conclusions as Ptolemy 
- hc had the sam e material accessible to him as Ptolemy. The Romaka 
Siddhaina does not give any calculation of the places of five planets and it 
resembles the work ot Hipparchus. Even then there is no reason, says Thibaut 
why it should be regarded as more ancient than Ptolemy’s time. As a matter 

cViL 0 - tlier ? ls 110 evidence for assigning a post-Ptolemaic date to the four 
Siddhantas beyond the ipse dixit of Thibaut. Let us now consider the other 
.side of the queitun. 
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OTHER SIDDHANrAS OLDER THAN ROMA KA 

It will be first shown that the four Siddhantas are older than the Romaka- 
There can be no two opinions as regards Paitamaha Siddhanta being older 
than the Romaka. As for the remaining three Siddhantas (Page 12) men¬ 
tion about two grounds has already been made to show that they are older 
than the Romaka. Moreover the treatment of certain points in the Vasisfha 
Siddhanta, as given in the Pancasiddhdntikd is* so very primitive as compared 
with that in the Romaka Siddhanta that it can easily be seen that the Vdsistha 
is older than the Romaka. This will be admitted even by Thibaut, as it appears 
from his remarks in the forgoing extract. Let us now consider the case of the 
Paulisa and the Saura. The Pancasiddhdntikd does not mention the year- 
measure assumed by the Vasif fha ; if it does, neither Dr. Thibaut nor the author 
could detect it. Even if it be there, the method given by the Siddhanta for 
finding the sun’s place shows it to be sayana, being nearly 365 ,j£ —14 g —32 p .The 
methods of the Vdsistha Siddhanta indicate such an infantile state of know¬ 
ledge that it could not have been regarded as worth copying by the later Sidd¬ 
hantas. The length of the year mentioned by other Siddhantas is about 
365 d 14 g 31 p . The only Siddhantas other than Romaka, which give the 
year-measure are the Paulisa and the Saura. If neither of these had been in 
existence before Romaka, the Romaka year-length would have been adopted 
by all the Siddhantas. The very fact that it has not been adopted shows that 
at least the Paulisa and Saura or at least one of them must have been compiled 
earlier than the Romaka. Between the Paulisa and Saura , the Paulisa is more 
primitive than the Saura , which means that at least the Paulisa must have been 
older than the Romaka. In short, the Paitamaha, Vdsistha and Paulisa Sidd¬ 
hantas are older than the Romaka. Thibaut holds that since the Vdsistha 
and Paulisa Siddhanta mention the two corrections, the equation of centre 
and the annual parallax, they must have been followers of Ptolemy and, there¬ 
fore, of a later date. But as a matter of fact the Siddhantas do not at all give 
any corrections for the equation of centre and the annual parallax. The 
last chapter in the Pancasiddhdntikd explains the method of calculating the 
mean and true places of planets. The author would give here a specimen of 
the calculation of a planet’s place according to it, which will show the truth 
of his statement. Here is the calculation of the position of Venus**. “Sub- 
ract 147 from the ahargapa and divide the remainder by 584. The number 
of rises of Venus is equal to the quotient. The (mean) motion of Venus during 
this period is'equal to 5 degrees of the sign of Scorpio (i.e. 7 signs 4-5°) and 
20 minutes ; and Venus, after moving through a distance equal to the degrees 
of kdlamsa (necessary for rise) in 26 days, rises in the west. The Hth part 
of the number of rises should be added to the ahargarta, and the movement 
of Venus should be calculated on that basis, as follows During the three 
aharganas of 60 days each, it moves through 74, 73, and 72 degrees ; then 
77° during the next 85 days and If degree in the next 3 days. Then after 
becoming retrograde, it moves through only 2° in 15 days. Then it sets m 
the west after 5 days. After 10 days more it rises in the east. After 20 days 
more it becomes direct. On each of these three occasions it moves through 4 . 
Then after moving through 250° in 232 days it sets in the east ; and later on„ 
after moving through 75° in 60 days it again rises in the west.” This descrip¬ 
tion contains no reference, explicit or implicit, to the equation of centre and 
the annual parallax. 

* Some of them have been given before (on page 6). For the remain ng, Dr. Thibaut s 

Pancasiddhantika may be consulted. 

* See Thibaut’s Pancasiddhantika Chapter 18, Verses 1 to 5. 
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The last chapter of the Pancasiddhantika contains an exposition of crude 
rules of the movements of Venus which were determined after observing them, 
in the sky several times. The Samhita works consider the movements of 
planets. It is easily seen from this and from works like the Mahdbharata 
that it was the tendency of our people to take first-hand experiences in this- 
direction. Another proof that can be cited in support of this is the fact that 
the system of beginning the year from the day of Jupiter’s heliacal rising was 
in vogue for several years (page 266). It was based on naksatras. Hence* 
if any mathematical knowledge was borrowed from the Greeks at all, thi& 
system must have belonged to an earlier period. The Jovian system was not 
based on calculation but on observation of the actual position of Jupiter in 
the sky ; and hence it must have required the experience of observing Jupiter s- 
true positions for centuries. A complete study of the system, therefore, 
naturally leads one to conclude that rules about the true and mean motions 
of planets, like those described above might have been formulated from actual 
experience, or rather necessity might have compelled such formulation. 
Further it has come to the author’s notice that the process of calculation cited 
above from the last chapter of the Pancasiddhantika , does not agree with his 
actual calculation of ahargana made from the Surya Siddhanta m that work. 
Besides, the Pancasiddhantika describes the method of finding true positions 
of planets as given by the Siirya Siddhanta . It, therefore, follows that the 
calculations described in the last chapter do not belong to the Surya Siddhanta 
nor have the processes been determined from the knowledge of the equations- 
of centre and the annual parallax, but simply from the records of observations. 
In short, the Paitamaha , Vdsistha, and Paulisa at any rate are more ancient 
than the Romaka . 


ROMAKA OLDER THAN PTOLEMY 

The Romaka Siddhanta has been compiled on the basis of the works of 
Hipparchus. This point has already been discussed. Hipparchus and Pto¬ 
lemy are very intimately connected. Hence, if Ptolemy s work at all existe 
when the Romaka Siddhanta was transmitted to India, there was nothing to 
prevent the former from coming here. The very fact, therefore, that 1 
not come to India proves that the Romaka was older than Ptolemy. It towm 
then that the Paitamaha , Vdsistha, Paulisa and Romaka are older than Ptolemy.. 


QUINTET OLDER THAN PTOLEMY 

There are additional proofs to show that these four and the Saura were 
all older than Ptolemy. They are The length of the year as adopted by 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy is the same and it has been already shown (pages 14 , 02 ; 
that we have adopted it from neither of them nor from any one else. Similarly 
none of the following features are common to Ptolemy and our . . 

Quintet. Mean motions of planets (Page 66), apsides and nodes (page W— f*) , 
radii vectors (page 198), inclination of orbits (page 203), precession ol me 
equinox (page 214) ; maximum values of the equation of centre for tne lumi¬ 
naries and planets ; the maximum values of the annual parallax ol plane 
(page 242—7) ; obliquity of the ecliptic (page 249) ; parallaxes of the sun ana 
moon (page 329) ; and the kdldmsas of heliacal rise and set (page 331—2). it 
has been proved in the course of our study of each of these subjects that none 
of them has been borrowed from Ptolemy. Even though there is no agree¬ 
ment between the two sets of measures, Thibaut maintains that our works* 
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and especially the equation of centre aid annual parallax, are based on. Pto¬ 
lemy’s works, and he attributes the variations in figures to the disregard for 
precision on the part of Hindus. But one who is familiar with our Karana 
works will never agree to this view. Our works have given 75° or 78° or 80° 
as the sun’s apogee, while Ptolemy has given the value as 65^° which may 
be the same as the figure given by Hipparchus (see pages 69—72). One may 
conceivably change the figure 65^ to 65 D or 66° ; but how can a difference 
of 9° or 10° occur at all ? Those who understand mathematical astronomy 
will have to admit from this that the explanation put forward by Thibaut is 
not even plausible. It has been shown while discussing the interrelation of 
different works in the Adhikara on Mean Motions, under the Mathematical 
Branch, how our people were keen on exactitude when they had to borrow 
figures from other works. The Pahcasiaddiidntikd, Brahmagupta’s Khanda- 
khddya and Bhaskara’s Karanakutuhala may be cited as the more conspicuous 
among the instances in point. Our writers were careful to see that not even 
an error of a second should creep in. The special types of calculations relating 
to the sun, moon and the five planets given by Ptolemy are not found in our 
treatises. Ptolemy’s works give Jyas (chords) while ours mention the Jyardhas 
(half chords). This difference is vefy important. Even Whitney, a staunch 
advocate of Greek astronomy, as he is, admits that Ptolemy had nothing to 
do with the Surya Siddhanta. In short, all the Siddhantas embodied in the 
^Pahcasiddhdntika are older than Ptolemy. The Ronuka Siddhanta was 
imported into India about the beginning of the Christian era some time between 
150 B.C. and 150 A.D. The other Siddhantas are even older than that. They 
must have been compiled at least two or three centuries before Saka era, and^ 
the materials on which they were based must have been in the process ot 
formation several centuries before. It has been pointed out before that the 
order of these Siddhantas appears to be Pail dm iha, Vasistha, Paulisa, Saura 
and Romaka (page 25). As the Vasistha Siddhanta mentions Mesa and 
other signs, it does not possibly belong to a period earlier than 500 B.S ; it 
may have been compiled about this date. Even if it be supposed to belong to 
a much later period, it must have been compiled at least 50 years before 
Ptolemy, that is to say, earlier than the beginning of Saka era. Even if it be 
argued that the Romika Siddhanta was imported into this country shortly 
before Ptolemy, the Paulisa and Vdkistha Siddhantas must have already been 
compiled at least 50 years before the arrival of the Romaka. The Paulisa 
Siddhanta definitely existed before the Romaka of Hipparchus was imported. 
It may have been compiled some time between 500 B.S. and the beginning of 
Saka era. 


Alberuni* states that the Paulisa Siddhanta owes its name to Paulus of 
Alexandria, and on this basis, some people believe that the Siddhanta was 
transmitted by the Greeks ; but at the very place where Alberum makes the 
statement, he remarks “The Surya-Siddhanta was compiled by Lata ; Vasis- 
tha Siddhanta by Visnuchandra, Romaka by Srisena and Brahmasiddhanta 
by Brahmagupta.” It is beyond dispute that the Yasistha, Romaka and 
Brahma, belonging to the Pahcasiddhdntika were not compiled by Visnu- 
candra, Yrisena and Brahmagupta respectively (page 4 and 8). Evidently the 
three Siddhantas alluded to by Alberuni, are not the same as those of the 
Pahcasiddhdntika, and hence the Paulisa also which is referred to here is not 


INDIA Vol. I, p. 153. 
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the one of the Pancasiddhantika group*. Wherever, Alberuni has quoted 
elements apparently from Paulina, they are found to agree with those of the 
PuliSa cited by Utpala and not with the Pulisa of the Pancasiddhantika. Another 
very important proof has been provided by a sentence of Brahmagupta quoted 
before (page 7) which indicates that Pulisa and Yavana were quite ciiferent 
persons. It is not that the name Pulisa does not occur anywhere in Sanskrit 
literature. Obviously, then, Pulisa of the Pancasiddhantika has nothing to 
do with the Greeks. The Paulisa Siddhmta cited by Utpala did not exist in 
Varaha’s time. It must have been compiled by the Yavana referred to by 
Brahmagupta ; and hence it must have been compiled some time between 
§aka 427 and 550. 


MESA AND OTHER TERMS 

Let us now consider for a while the names and divisions known as Mesa- 
etc. No convincing proofs are available to show that Mesa and other terms- 
do not belong to us. Greek terms like Kriya, Taburi, etc. appear in Vardha’s 
Brhajdtaka. But how could priority be definitely assigned as between this 
set of names and the other set. Mesa, Vrsabha etc. ? 

Mesa and other names might be the translation of kriya, taburi etc. or it might 
be vice versa.** The idea of naming clusters of stars from their shapes was* 
familiar to us. The names Mrgasirsa, Hasta, Sravana owe their origin to the 
imaginary shapes of the clusters concerned. The Naksatriya Prajapati men¬ 
tioned in Taittiriya Samhita has already been referred to. If it be argued that 
the regions of Hasta and Sravana are very small areas, the clusters of stars 
known as Mfga-naksatra, inclusive of the antelope’s head and the hunter, 
and the naksatriya Prajapati are spread over a region comprising more than 
one rdsi. The name Brahmarsi occurs in the Mahdbhdrata and the Pcrdsara 
Samhita and it is actually termed rdsi. How then could it be said for certain, 
that our people did not conceive the idea of naming the signs as Mesa, Vrsabha 
etc. ? Varaha has enumerated the symbols of rdsis thus : “ Two fishes a small 
jar, a human couple with a mace and a lute ” and so on. Utpala has added 
parallel quotations in support of these descriptions from Yavanesvara and 
Satya only and not from any Rsis. Myths about Mesa and other signs abound 
in Western literature but they are not to be found in our own mythology, 
and the terms have been used in our Literature simply in the sense of the twelfth 
part of the ecliptic. This leaves room for the suspicion that Mesa and other 
names may not be originally ours. But nothing can be positively said on this 
point. It should, however, be remembered that the system of the days of the 
week and terms like Mesa have by themselves, no significance whatsoever. 
The essence of astronomy lies in the theory and calculation of the true motions- 
and positions of planets. It was by no means an epoch-making change that 
we substituted the days of the week for the former practice of counting seven 
days or tithis, as first, second and so on, or adopted terms like Mesa, Vrsabha 
etc. in place of our original terms “ sadasiti ” etc. to denote the twelve divisions 
of the ecliptic. It has already been shown in the study of Veddhga Jyoti$a., 
Paraskara Sutra (pt. 1 p. 100) and Mahdbhdrata , that we originally had the 
twelve parts of the ecliptic. It has also been pointed out in the study of the 

* Tnis also confirms the author’s former statement (p. 25—-26) that the Surya Siddhanta of 
the Pancasiddhantika group Was not compiled by Lata. 

**The connect : on which the Yavanas have with our system of 'astrology dees c© 
extend as far back as the or 'g'n of astrology. 
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Vedanga Jyotisa that the system of dividing the circle into 360 ^ 

V v, decree into 60 parts called minutes, must have oeen originally ours. It 
C L howler that the system of indicating planets’ places in terms of rasis 
mly have been introduced after the Mesa and otiier divisions came into vogue. 

Sunoosine we did borrow from the Greeks the solution of the problems re- 
JSHe true places of planets, the absence of the problem m the Vasisfha- 
'cwS ta shows P that the Siddhdnta belongs to an earlier period ; and since 
?Htions Mesa and other divisions, it follows that though Mesa and other 
it men - imported into our astronomy from the Chaldeans or the 

they w^T«ot P acco m panied by the solution of the problem of true 
SSs It would be shown later on that in all probability we obtained the 
knowledge of the problem thereafter by our own independent eftor . 
view of these facts it cannot be presumed that it reflects any discredit on us 
if we derived Mesa and other names and their corresponding divisions from the 
Chaldeans or the Egyptians. It has already been explained before (pt. Ip. 139; 
that the terms were imported about 500 B. C. 

What We Borrowed from Greeks. 

That the charge, that we have no traditional record of observed results, 
no aptitude for observation, nor even the habit of observation, is false has been 
Nearly demonstrated at several places before, but especially in. the ,£ 
S Twpoae n in our study of the inclination of orbits (p. 203—5) 
tilt the Chap/er on " Observations ” (p. 221, 234) The oldest extant 
record of observation is that of an eclipse observed by the Ch . al ^ a " s *" ™' B « 0 ' 
and that of the Greeks about the winter* solstice observed by Met onm 'HU 
B C But we had already been observing the solstices as far back as 
circa The Conclusion of Part I already refers to the question regarding the 
motions and positions of planets, where it is shown that our^ people ^d 
tendency towards observing planets. Again, the specimen of the rules regard 
infnlanets’true positions as given by Vasistha and Paulisa, cited above (p. 395), 
3d compel one to admit fhat our people used to observe planets.-arnmm 

their record and then deduce rules on that basis. In s ^ rt > ^ , to find 
in the contention that the Hindus would not be able by themselves 

out facts inferable from observation. 

Let us now see if we have derived anything from foreigwre with respert^o 
mathematical astronomy. The year measure mean moions of planets, 
aphelia and nodes, radii vectors, inclination of orbits, precessio planets’ 

maximum values of the equation of centre for the sun, the moon’, 

and the annual parallaxes of the five planets, parallax of the sun and the moo*. 
‘ kaldmsas ” for the heliacal rising and setting of planets non 

was borrowed from Ptolemy . Hipparchus knew on *y ^ t According 
the true places of the sun and moon but not those of the p • before 

to Grant** it was not given in any of the Western work 8 c P ^ 

Ptolemy. Whitney and Colebrooke are inclined to the vie** that 
epicycles may have emanated from Hipparchus. The fac ^ 

has not compiled any work on the true places of planets thui rides^out tne 

possibility of assuming that we borrowed the maximum val _Q- 

* According to Grant it was the Summer solstice that Melon observed. 

••See Grant’s History of Physical Astronomy, Ch XVIII and also Thibet 

©n page 392 before. 
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■of centre and annual parallaxes for the five planets from the works of Hippar¬ 
chus. The measure of the year is the same with Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
Even m the opinion of Whitney, Ptolemy adopted the figure for the obliquity 
of the ecliptic from Hipparchus. It has already been shown that Ptolemy 
may have adopted from Hipparchus the apogee of the sun and the maximum 
'Value of its equation of centre, and neither of these values appears in our 
works. Similarly, the maximum values of the solar and lunar parallax are 
not the same with Hipparchus and our works (See page 329). Colebrooke* 
observes that the Greeks could never secure the accurate measure of the lunar 
month as was done by the Hindus. It has also been shown in the chapter on 
observations that we owe nothing to Hipparchus and Ptolemy in respect of 
instruments of observation. It is therefore beyond dispute that excepting 
the ideas of epicyclic** system, we have borrowed nothing from whatever 
is extant as the production of Hipparchus and Ptolemy. Additional important 
evidences regarding this are as follows :—Both Hipparchus and Ptolemy knew 
that the ayana point is shifting, and they had determined 36 seconds as its 
-annual motion. But our earlier works do not show any trace of this idea 
at all. We discovered it later quite independently and fixed the annual motion 
-as about 60 seconds. It matters little what the date of the origin of our astro¬ 
nomy is ; but if the works of Hipparchus and Ptolemy were at all known to us 
before our science was evolved, how could the precession of the equinox and 
its motion fail to find a place in our earlier works ? Secondly, Ptolemy*** 
never knew that the apsides have any motion. Our works, on the other hand, 
have assumed a motion for them, and that it is so has been proved in the 
present times. Thirdly, geometry occupied an important place in Greek 
astronomy but not in ours (See Whitney’s remarks). It is evident, therefore 
that if we have borrowed anything at all from the works of Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, it is nothing more than the notion of epicycles. 

If we borrowed anything at all from the Greeks, it must have been done 
before Ptolemy and Hipparchus. But what was there which the Greeks could 
■claim as their own before the dates of Hipparchus and Ptolemy ? The cardinal 
function of astronomy is the calculation of the positions of the sun, moon 
-and five planets. All European scholars admit that the Westerners had no 
knowledge of these subjects before Hipparchus. But the method of finding 
true places of the sun and moon by the use of the correction for the equation 
of centre is given in the Pulisasiddhanta which was compiled before the Romaka 
of Hipparchus was imported into this country. This means that the method 
was already established before the time of Hipparchus. What then did we 
borrow from the Greeks ? 

faref 11 

“ The Mlecchas are Greeks. This science is very well mastered by them.” 
This verse leads some to believe that we borrowed astronomy from the Yavanas 

Greeks , but it has been shown later on in the study of astrology that this 
verse chiefly refers to astrology. Brahmagupta’s statement shows that the 
Greeks had some work on mathematical astronomy, but as already shown 
before, it was the PuliSa Siddhanta referred to by Utpala and it was compiled 
after Varaha, some time between Saka 427 and 550. But our astronomy 

* Algebra, Intro P. XXII. 

**The system of epicycle will be considered later on. 

* **See footnote on p. 240. 
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had already been fully developed in the original Surya-Siddhanta that is, before. 
Varaha’s time. The Pancasiddhantika, however, mentions at one place, the 
longitudinal distance of UjjayinI from Yavanapura. A verse occurs in the 
Surya-Siddhanta (Page 37) which purports to say that the Sui-gca had 
assured Maya that he would impart astronomical knowledge to rum in the 
form of a Greek in Romaka City. Similarly Sakalya’s Brahma-Siddhanta. 

contains this verse : 

^fapw: srp^ i ^ M 


“ jn Salmala, which is situated 30° to the east of Lanka the Sun-god spoke 
as follows in reply to the first question asked by Maya.” This line* occurrs 
in Sakalya’s Brahma-Siddhdnta. No European is so far known ever to have 
come across this line. It must, however, be considered when the matter 
comes up for impartial study. It shows that a dialogue took place between 
Maya and Sun-god at a place (on the equator) which was situated on the 12th 
division of the earth’s perimeter, that is, 30 degrees to the east of Ujjaymi 
but there is no place (on the equator) 30 degrees east of UjjayinI, where astro¬ 
nomical knowledge could have been imparted to the Hindus. Hence this 
statement is not reliable ; still it lends support to the story related m the Surya- 
Siddhanta. It makes one believe that the Greeks are in some way related to 
our astronomy, and the fact that the system of epicycles of both is similar to a 
considerable degree, further strengthens the inference. It has, however^ 
already been shown before that we have borrowed no numerical data irom the 
Greeks All things considered, one is inevitably led to infer as the Rev. 
Bureess does, that “ only hints could have passed from one people to the other 
and that at an early period (before Hipparchus, in the author s opinion,) 
for on the supposition that the Hindus borrowed from the Greeks at a later 
period, we find it difficult to see precisely what it was that they borrowed 
since in no case do numerical data of the two peoples exactly correspond. 

Let us now consider who received such hints and from whom. Kendra 
is a very important term. The distance of a planet from the apsis or the apex, 
is its Kendra (anomaly or commutation) and it gives rise to corresponding 
corrections known as equations of centre and annual parallaxes. Kendra : may 
be a word from Greek or some other language. It does not seem to f 
Sanskrit The author is therefore, inclined to believe that the principle of t 
variation in the mean place of a planet due to its anomaly may have been derived 
from the Greeks. This principle is, for the first time, noticed in the 
Siddhanta and it has been proved that the siddhanta was compiled befor 
work of Hipparchus arrived in India. Hence, it is evident that the P rmc ^P ] ^| 
brought to our country before Hipparchus. Ttis clearly seen from to; vmw s 
expressed by Colebrooke and others that theepicyclic method a™ }™ ™? 
principle depending on it were never made use of in astronomic?. me ihod 
by any one before Hipparchus. But Colebrooke says that the epicycbc meth ^ 

was first devised by Apollonius before the days of Hipparchu • Anollo- 

troduced into our astro nomy through some unknown channel eithe y P __ 

*This line was communicated to the author by V. B Ketkar. H |. 
across a break after verse No. Ill, in chapter one, : 111 tlie * 945 \ x, ut 

copies of Sakalya’s Brahma Siddhanta. (See footnote on page 2 ),^^ 

Ketkar’ s copy contians verses in continuation of verse 111, a d 
above is one of these additional verses. 
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nius or someone else who may Lave been its original inventor. It must, cl 
course, have been imperfect in fcim and that is the leascn why the \w c methods, 
Greek and ours, resemble each other and jet also oilier to a ccnsideiable ex¬ 
tent. The Pulisa Siddhanta may have had seme relation to the Greeks only 
in respect of the above principle. The Pi lisa mentions sines, which we have 
not - borrowed from the Greeks; for even Ptolemy’s works do not contain 
them. In short, if we received anything from foreigners, it must have been 
merely some hints of the epicyclic principle either from the Greeks or perhaps 
from the Babylonians, and nothing else. We did not receive any detaile 
inf ormation based on observations. We were not as dependent on foreigners 
as the Europeans think. 

, Whitney and others have never cared to consider what difficulties stand 
in'the way of an exchange of knowledge in its fullest details between tv o 
nations. We have been in contact with the Europeans for about the last 
300 years, and during the last 75 years in particular the contact has been so 
intimate that not even a thousandth part cl it could ha\e conceivably been 
established between any two nations in ancient limes. But how much ol their 
astronomy have we imbibed from the Europeans during all these years ’ 
Many of us are just aware of the common place fact that the earth and other 
planets revolve round the sun. As for the theory of planetary motions, only 
the highly educated few may have understood it to a more or less extent, 
others are perfectly ignorant of it. 

The theory of planetary motion propounded in the Greek and Hindu 
astronomy of the ancient times was doubtless by more difficult to understand 
than the modern theory. So much about theory taken by itself. Now, how 
many of those who understand theory really take to actual planetary calcula¬ 
tions ? It is true that those who understand theory can easily understand the 
method of making planetary calculations themselves. As it is, however, there 
can hardly be more than a dozen persons at present in India, who can compute 
figures from European works. To add to this, there is only a solitary work 
compiled on the basis of European w r orks, that of Keropant Nana, which is 
useful for astronomical calculations. When this is the state of things in these 
dajs, there was hardly any possibility of anything beyond the exchange of a 
few simple hints between two nations in ancient times when the chances of 
astronomers meeting one another were very remote and when there were 
insuperable difficulties in the way of translation of ideas. 

OUR INDEPENDENT EFFORTS 

We had begun to the study of mean motions of the Sun and Moon as early 
as 1400 B.C. (in the Vedahga Jyotisa period). Kasyapa and others have referred 
to the twelve-year Jovian cycle. The cycle was based on naksatras and had 
evidently nothing to do with the Greeks. It shows that the fact that Jupiter’s 
revolution generally takes twelve years, was well known to us in very ancient 
times and this was true also about other planets. That this knowledge was 
independently derived is evident from the planetary calculations in the Vasistha 
and Paulisa Siddhantas of the Pahcasiddhdntika group. It has been pointed 
out before, chiefly in the study of the Vedahga Jyotisa and at several other 
places that the notion of dividing the circle into degrees and minutes may 
have originally belonged to us. The original Vasistha Siddhanta which has 
nothing to do with the Greeks mentions these divisions into degrees, minutes 
1D.G.O/69 27 
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and seconds. Again, it has been demonstrated in the study of the Mahdbharata 
and in the conclusion of Part I that we used to study the positions of planets 
their direct and retrograde motions and their conjunctions at a time which 
leaves no room for suspecting any possibility of connexion between the Greeks 
and Indians. The Pancasiddhantika mentions broad rules stating the number 
of days which a planet once risen, requires for setting or for becoming retro¬ 
grade or direct. Even the modern works state such rules, but they are not 
given any prominance. They appear to occupy an independent place in the 
Pancasiddhantika and Khandakhddya and in this it clearly followed a tradition, 
because attempts at establishing some such rules might have naturally been 
made before the correct theory about planetary motion was known ; and that 
such attempts were made can be seen from the oft-repeated references to them 
occurring in th e Mahabharata and from the rules given in the Pancasiddhantika. 
In short, there is plenty of evidence to show that we had been making inde¬ 
pendent efforts to create our own resources for formulating the method of 
calculating the true places of the sun, moon and the planets. Those resources 
blended with the principle of th^ equation of centre due to anomaly, stimulated 
independent thought as .in the case of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, till at last 
their endeavours materialized in the form of the two notable works, the original 
Pulisa Siddhanta and the original Surya-Siddhanta. The divergence which 
is noticeable at various places as between Greek and Hindu astronomy can 
be accounted for only if it be assumed that we received nothing from the 
Greeks other than the mere suggestion regarding the equation of centre vary¬ 
ing with anomaly. 

Had the word ‘Kendra’ been one of Sanskrit origin, and had there been 
no reference to the dialogue between Maya and Sun, and also to the longi¬ 
tudinal distance from Yavanapura, the author would have arrived at the 
conclusion as the Rev. E. Burgess did, that it was the Greeks who received 
hints on astronomy from the Hindus. The suggestions which have been 
received from the Greeks were definitely important and certainly it reflects 
great credit on the Indian people who independently built up their temple of 
astronomy on those suggestions with due appreciation and candid recognition 
of their worth . 

James Burgess says that the Hindus received the essence of astronomy 
from Ptolemy since it is only Ptolemy’s works where we find the system of 
dividing a degree into 60 parts, each of which is further divided into similar 
parts. But the Vasistha Siddhanta which belongs to a pre-Ptolemaic period 
mentions such divisions and it is beyond all dispute that the basis of this 
system, the sexagesimal divisions of the day into ghatis and palas, originated 
with us. As no one among the Greeks except Ptolemy follows the system, 
it is obvious that it was Ptolemy who borrowed it from Hindus. 

Revatl was not originally the first point from which the positions of planets 
were measured. It was adopted for the purpose about Saka 444. It has 
been shown before (pt. I. P. 139) that the equinox used to occur in Asvini 
about 579 B.C. This implies, therefore, that the initial point or the 
ASvinyadi for each of the five siddhantas of the Pancasiddhantika 
was not according to Dr. Thibaut’s own admission, a fixed point but the 
position of the equinox, during the period from the date of each siddhanta 
to Saka 444. This is perfectly clear so far as the Vdsistha Siddhanta 
is concerned. The Pancasiddhantika does not provide any clue to the 
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epoch adopted by the Paulisa Siddhdnta for calculation. Hence even though its 
year measure is approximately equal to that of the sidereal year its initial ooint 
must have coincided with the equinox; and since that Siddhanta was not in 
use for many years, its year measure did not affect the results obtainable from 
it. The original Surya Siddhanta, however, has adopted the beginning of 
Ka’iyuga as its epoch. With this epoch and the year measure of the Siddhdnta 
one finds that its Aries ingress coincided with the equinox about Saka 451 
(Page. 217). But Varaha’s remarks clearly indicate that the original SGrya 
Siddhanta is not so modern. So the moments of equinoxes computed from 
the siddhanta would be liable to an error of 1° for every 60 years, to the extent 
to which its true date may be anterior to the above estimate. This leads one 
to infer that at the time of the Surya-Siddhdnta one of the two factors—adoption 
of the Kahyuga date as the conventional epoch of calculation or the length 
of the year—must have been different from what it was in the days of Varaha 
and what we find recorded by Varaha must have been introduced by someone 
during a century or two before his time. In any case no numerical data in 
Ptolemy s works are found in the Surya-Siddhdnta, and independent evidence 
is available^ to how that Ptolemy’s siddhanta has not reached our country 
till at least Saka 500* (see page. 228) ; so, then, whatever be the date of the 
original Siddhanta,^the almost finished form in which our astronomy is found 
was reached without the help of the Greeks. Not a single proof has ever 
been produced that would compel one to assume that we borrowed from the 
Greeks some important information other than the principle of the equation 
of centre depending on anomaly. 

FOUNDATION EPOCH OF SIDDHANTAS 

This principle may have been transmitted to this country before the days 
of Hipparchus, that is, during the 3rd or 2nd century B.C. when the Greek 
influence had spread far and wide in India. The essentials of planetary 
calculations were already available, and the Pulisa Siddhdnta was compiled 
after the epicyclic principle was introducec here. The Romaka Siddhdnta 
was compiled next, and later on, our astronomy very nearly reached the stage 
of maturity in the original Surya-Siddhanta. It cannot, however, be said for 
certain whether it reached that stage a few years before or after the Saka era. 

SAMHITA branch 

The origin of the has never been in dispute. The Samhitd includes 

several branches of physics ; and it appears that attention may have been 
naturally drawn first to this branch out of the three ; and it is creditable to 
us that the branch is our own creation. 

jataka skandha 

Let us now consider if we borrowed the astrological branch from the 
westerners. Whitney says that Whish** and Weber have discussed this question 
in me most satisfactory manner. The author has not seen their writings, 

goes not know how far the write rs are competent to judge this question, 

^'"^befor^JayasImha 1 ^° SS fi0t ap? “ ar t0 have arrived in our country at any time 

,l rans - L t ' ^ oc - Madras 1827 and Weber in his Indische studien, II. 
p. 236 etc., (See. Trans, of S.S. p. 174.) 
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what materials they have drawn upon, and what their arguments are. But 
he proposes to consider the pros and cons of the question that strike him as 
worth consideiing. 

Jacobi* observes that it is in the works of Firmicus Maternus (336-354 A.P) 
that we find for the first time the system of predicting the future from the 
horoscope composed of twelve houses. If the system entered India af- r 
that date, it must have required at least a century or a half, and it is not at all 
likely that during the period of 50 to 75 years from that time up to the date 
of Varaha, as many as six Acarya (Scholar) authors and five Rsi (sage) 
authors should have lived and compiled works on astrology. Even this fact 
alone would suffice to prove beyona all doubt that our astrology is an indi¬ 
genous growth. The Titrcbiblas , a work on astrology is said** to be 
compiled by Ptolemy. The Almagest, a work on the effects of planets is 
also attributed to Ptolemy. But there is no certainty about this. If this be 
supposed to be true and if it be also assumed that Ptolemy s works were 
transmitted to India immediately after their compilation, a period of about 
350 years-appears to have passed between his time (150 A.D.) and that of 
Varaha. But it has been already shown before (Page 369) that our astrology 
can be dated back to seven or eight centuries before Varaha. Moreover, 
the nucleus of the present system of astrology is to be found in the Atharva 
Jyotisa. It mentions only nine ‘places’ instead of the twelve houses. The 
first, second and seventh of those nine bouses called Janma, Sampat and 
Naidhana respectively are the same as the 1st, 2nd and 8th in the horoscope 
of 12 houses. The tenth naksatra from the birth-naksatra in the,Atharva 
Jyotisa is termed Karmanaksatra which under the present day system is the 
10th house known as Karmasthdna (house of occupation). The remaining 
places out of nine will be similarly found to correspond to some house or other 
out of the twelve. The system described in the Atharva Jyotisa is said to 
have been revealed by the sage Bhrgu. It has been pointed out before (pt. 1., 
p. 100) that the Atharva Jyotisa belongs to a period prior to the introduction of 
Mesa and other terms, that is, earlier than 500 B.S. It is, therefore, obvious 
that we had our own independent system of astrology before 500 B.S. It 
would be easily apparent from this that we imparted to astrology its present 
form or some form very akin to it, after we had either devised or imported 
the names of zodiacal signs about 500 B.C. The change thereby effected m 
the Atharva Jyotisa system mainly consisted in the substitution of the ascen¬ 
dant for the moon’s place as the first house in the birth chart. An important 
point in this respect is that the term Lagna (ascendant) occurring in the 
Vasistha Siddhanta bears the same significance as it does in astrology at 
present. The term could find a place in the Vasistha Siddhanta only because 
the birth horoscope had come into existence ; otherwise there was no justifica¬ 
tion for it. It has been proved before that the date of the Vasistha Siddhanta 
may be as far back as about 500 B.S. or at least 50 years before Ptolemy. 


Thus, a veiy important astrological term like lagna was in vogue amongst 
us, and that the science of natal astrology based on the birth horoscope had 
originated at a time when astrological works were conspicuous by their absence 
among the Greeks. The B r hat Sarnhitd contains a chapter (No. 104) entitled 
*Grahacarddhydya ’ which describes the effects of the courses of planets. The 


* Weber’s History of Indian Literature, page 251, 

**See. Trans, of S.S, p- 174, But even Whitney was not sure about this. 
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first place there in is- of course, assigned to the moon. The chapter refers to 
M&ndnvya who was doubtless an authoi of the R.si class. This indicates 
that Mandavya’s works laid stress on the lunar horoscope or at least devoted 
some thought to it. When the twelve rdsis— Mesa, Vrsabha etc. came into 
vosue the idea of converting the nine-house system of horoscopy into a 
twelve-house one must have occurred as a natural corollary and then as a 
natural course, the system of casting the birth horoscope was first introduced 
bv ^6‘me sage like Parasara or Garga. That system was then communicated 
,o Ya^ana writers, who compiled works on the subject after 150 A.D. for there 
is no astrological work of the pre-Ptolemaic period. The Yavanas may have 
developed it further. The third important point is that Utpaia nas shown 
the difference of opinion between Yavanesvara and Varaha at several places. 
Variiha himself has cited the views of Satyesvara at many places, and it is 
clear from the Brhajjataka that they were the only views mainly acceptable 
to him. Had Yavanas been the pioneers in the field of astrological literature, 
so much difference of opinion would not have arisen, and Varaha would not 
have treated Yavana as merely one of a multitude of authors. This shows 
that the Yavanas were not pioneers in this field. 




ar. ’■ 


“The Miecchas are Greeks. This science (of astrology) is well established 
among them and hence they are to be respected like sages. It 8°e s without 
saying, then, that the Brahmin who knows fate (astrology) also ought to oe 

respected all the more.” 

Varaha has quoted this verse from Garga. Garga simply says here that 
the science is well established among the Yavanas. Some people are inclined 
to infer from this quotation that we entirely bon'owed J^tisa (astroic^y 
as well as astronomy) from the Yavanas, and that is a mistake. Tim context 
of the verse shows that it has nothing to do with the 

and our people never regard Jyotisa as a science confined to mathematical 
astronomy only or as representing the mam brancn of astronomy. They 
regard J a taka and Samhita as the main branches Of these two, th ® 
branch has no connexion with the Yavanas. The above verse, 
refers only to the science of astrology. This is also evident from the wo.d 
daivavit (one who knows fate) used in it ; and the purport of tne verse is 
“This science is well developed among the Yavanas, and they are wormy 
respect even though they are Mlecchas. Need it be said, then that the| Braim 
mana who also understands astrology, ought to be respected ? This does 
not mean that we borrowed the whole of the science of astrology from the 

Yavanas. 


Some are inclined to believe that since our works on astrology contain 
some ‘Yavana’ terms, astrology originally belonged to the Yavanas. But 
it is a wrong notion. Let us consider the point. Weber and Kern say that 
the Brhajjataka contains 36 Greek words. It may now be mentioned where 
these words occur and their meanings. The following names of the twelve 
rdsis from Me§a onwards arc given from Chapter 7. verse 8 :—Krtya,laburi, 
Jituma , Kulir, Leya, Pdthena (Pdthona ), Juka, Kaurpya, Taukstka, Akokertt ? 

’ 28 
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Hridroga, Itthanr, verse 9 contains the words hord (half of a sign) and dre?kdna 
(decanate or third part of a sign) ; verse 15 :—Ripfa (the 12th house in the 
horoscope) ; Verse 16— Dyiina (The 7th house); verse 17 : Kendra (angular 
houses i.e. the 1st, 4th 7th, and 10th) ; verse 18 Panaphara (succeeding 
houses i.e. the 2nd, 5th, 8th and 11th), dpoklima (cadent houses or the 3rd, 
6th, 9th and 12th) ; hibuk (the 4th house) ydmitra (the lthlaomc),Tnkona 
(the 5th house), mesurana (the 10th house) ; verse 20 Vesi (the house next 
to the one occupied by the Sun). Chapter II, Verse 2 contains Hell (Sun), 
Himna or Hemna (Moon), Ara (Mars), Kona (Saturn) ; Verse 3 :—Asphuji_t 
(Venus). Chapter XIII, verse 3 contains the following aspects sunapha , 

anapha, durudhara, kemadruma. (The sunapha, aspect occurs if any planet, 
other than the sun occupies the 2nd house from that of the Moon ; the aspect 
is ‘anapha’, if it be in the fifth house ; it is durudhara, if both the houses are 
occupied by some planet ; and in the absence of any of these three, the &spec 
is kemadruma). Chapter VII, verse 10 contains the term Lipta {Jcata). This 
is a term from astronomy. There are thus 34 words *in all. Other additional 
words are said to be jyau and dyuta. But the author did not come across 
the word dyuta or dyuta anywhere ; if there be such a word at all, it^ may 
be indicative of some house. Weber appears to suggest that the word jyau is 
to be found in Chapter II, verse 3. But the word is definitely not to be found 
there. The word ijya is found instead ; and this Sanskrit word as is well 
known, stands for Jupiter. Utpala too has taken it as ijya. The word ittnant 
has also been taken by Utpala as the Sanskrit word, meaning thus. Ruhr is 
a well-known Sanskrit word. Again the words Hridroga , trikona , Hetnna, 
Kona cannot be said to be Greek only and not Sanskrit also. Even it it e 
presumed that all the foregoing words are Greek, the author wonders why 
one should make a great fuss about them. It does not necessarily follow 
from the adoption of these words that the horoscope of twelve houses 
was utterly unknown to us and that we borrowed it from the Greeks. 


It has been shown before that the very idea of the horoscope first originated 
in our country ; and if that is true it is immaterial that so many Yavana words 
have crept into our treatises. It will only prove that a number of works of 
Yavana writers were in wide circulation in our country, and that fi.ese words 
were admitted into our literature because the works were in circulation. The 
word book, for instance, has come into our general use these days, but the 
thing denoted by it already existed here as is indicated by the corresponding 
word pustak etc. Now supposing the book which is now so very familiar 
to us becomes extremely dominant in future, pustak may come to be ousted 
from everyday language and relegated to literary work. Even then it would 
not mean that the idea of the thing denoted by book was originally not our 
own. This holds good also in regard to the above list of 36 words and the 
objects represented by them. Another point for consideration is that when 
a word has several synonyms, that one is apt to be selected which is found to 
be metrically most suitable. In the same way, many of these 36 words have 
been used in verses for the sake of metrical convenience. At several places, 
their Sanskrit synonyms also have been used. Out of these 36 words, there 
are 12 which stand for the names of the 12 signs, Mesa etc ; even then thej 
do exist Sanskrit synonyms for them. Heli and other words represent tr 


•These words appear In the Brhajiataka at some other places also. But only the 
more Important places have been men Toned above, a ong w'th then more .mpor.an 
mearings. The Brhajjataka along with Commenfaiy may be seen for detailed information 
for their different senses and for Sunapha ftr.d othei aspects. 
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six Dlanets which also have Sanskrit words ; and there can be no doubt 
ahm.t the fact that we obtained knowledge about them quite independently. 
Eleven worcs including ripfa, dyuna , etc. indicate the different houses of the 
hnrnscone But these too have Sanskrit synonyms for them; hpta is a mathe¬ 
matical term and kald is a Sanskrit synonym for it. Now, only six words 
remain- bora, dre?kan , sunapha, anapha, durudhara, and kemadfuma. These, 
however have no Sanskrit, equivalents. Sunapha etc. are names of oreek 
asoects and we may have borrowed them from Greek works. But that is 
immaterial Our works abound in hundreds of other aspects and we have 
borrowed from Yavana works only four more, like sunapha etc. which appeared 

worth adopting. 

Horn and dreskana are, however, words of greater importance. But 
i t is not that the cream of the horoscope lies just m these two words. Gole- 
brooke remarks that our dreskana system is somewhat different from that oi 
the Chaldeans and Egyptians. But as the three have also certain points oi 
resemblance and as the word dteshanc is not one oi Sanskrit origin, he appears 
to have been led to attach importance to the word and to conclude that Hmd 
astrology is not an indigenous growth. But if his view rests only on such flimsy 
evidence it is indeed an erroneous view. 


He who fully understands astrology will easily see that it is not that hora 
and dreskana are very important and indispensable features oi astrology. 
Their combined importance may be even less than five per cent. Hence, 
all things considered, the presence of 36 Yavani (Greek) words m our treatises 
does not conclusively prove that our science of astrology is not our own pro¬ 
duction. In short, the Jdtaka branch is our own from its very inception. 
The only connexion it has with the Yavanas consists in the fact that our astro¬ 
logy assimilated part of Yavana system at a later stage. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

We have already seen the various phases through which our glowing 
science of astronomy has passed. If works compiled before Varaha mihira 
and those in the intervening period between Brahmagupta and Rdjainrganka 
would become accessible, w T e would know more of the history of the science. 
Research work in the Samhita Branch came to a standstill very soon after 
Varaha. The mathematical branch was in a flourishing condition till about 
Saka 1000. Bhaskaracarya’s treatises threw' into the shade most of the previous 
works and from that time onwards the theory propounded in Bhaskara’s works 
came to be regarded as the alpha and omega of the knowledge of astronomy. 
As the divorce between planetary calculations and the realities of the heavens 
became more palpable in course ol time, there appeared on the scene some 
annonymous bija*-finder of the Surya Siddhanta, as also Kesava Daivajna and 
Gane§a Daivajna, and they rectified the elements of the planets. They could 
not, however, revitalize the science and ensure its future growth. The correc¬ 
tions ( blja-samskdras ) proved to be mere makeshifts of the moment in the 
sZBsence of the tradition of recording observations, and these corrections were in 
it irtain respects not quite accurate. Another great drawback of such corrections 
t^as that they led to the general belief that the difference between the results 
of calculation and those of observation was due to a cumulative error traceable 


*Xt is not known who devised the b*ja (correction) for the S. S. 
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right back to the beginning of the Kaliyuga, and hence the corrections were 
so devised mat tne error winch had really accumulated in a few vears was 
spread over a very long period. Consequently the corrections could not 
remain valid foi a long time, and in certain cases they proved useless from the 
very beginning. A glaring instance of this is that the year-length once handed 
down in tne remote past was never corrected later, with the result that at present 
the conection of the year-length has become the toughest problem affecting 
the question of calendar reform. Even though Brahmagupta noticed that 
the equinox receded a day, he distributed the difference over a period of 3700 
years according to the traditional belief, that all variations originated at the 
beginning of Kaliyuga, though in reality the difference was the result of the 
error accumulating since Aryabhata’s time, that is, a period of about 150 
years. Otherwise, Brahmagupta himself could have introduced the measure 
ol the tropical year , and once he had introduced it, calendar reform would 
not have been an uphill task as at present. Even the observations of KeSava 
and Gane^a proved to be of little use. Had there been a record of past observa¬ 
tions, it would have been of much use to them for comparing results. In 
short, although corrections were applied from time to time, they could rectify 
the planetary elements only .for the time being. 


The superstitions that our ancient works are apauru$a (divine) and perfect 
in every way, and the consequent feeling of reverence which even the paurusa 
(man-made) woiks of Aryabhata and Brahmagupta inspired as if they were 
also oi divine origin proved very detrimental to the growth of astronomical 
science. It engendered the belief that our duty was strictly confined to the 
occasional correction of elements whenever planetary calculations failed to 
accord with observation and that this too was not to be done independently 
but under the name of bija applicable to the original work. It was due to this, 
coupled witn the fact that protracted observations ceased for want of royal 
patronage, that no new discoveries were made in India as they were made in 
Europe. The cessation of royal patronage must have been also due in a large 
measure to tne self-complacence of the astroromers who believed that, thanks 
to the older treatises, they were not duty bound to do anything more. Had 
the astronomers been alive to their duty, they could have secured royal support, 
gam, owing to Muslim domination most of the eminent princes of Southern 
ndia had vanished after Saka 1300 and the same fate had befallen 
those of the North even earlier. The peace of the country was disturbed, and 
this also pioved to be a great obstacle to the growth of the science. In spite of 
this, it is a matter for pride that in many a village like Ndndgaon in the Konkan, 
arthapura on the bank oi the Godavari and Golagrama, and at the academy 
ol Varanasi, there arose among our people observers like Kemva and Ganesa , 
theorists like Kamalakara, and designers of instruments like Padmanabha, 
each one ploughing a lonely furrow. When peace had hardly been restored 
under the rule of the Marathas and Peshwas, when the tradition of taking 
observations was just being revived by designers like Cintamani Diksit (P. 174) 
and when the knowledge of theory, almost lost, thanks partly to works like 
me Granalaghava and partly to other reasons, was just being recovered by 
scholars like Yajnesvar, the commentator of the Laghu Cintamani, the rulp 
o he Peshwas ended. The efforts made by such men as Jayasimha on \ 
grand scale at Delhi, Ujjain and Jaipur apparently came to an abrupt end, 
because of political unrest. Since the advent of British rule, peace reigns 
supreme and learning is being fostered. But practically no facilities have 
been provided for the critical study of mathematical astronomy and other 
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profound and interesting aspects of that science. On the contrary the printing 
press has proved to be a new menace to the growth of astronomy, for, the 
almanac-makers who were once to be found practically in every town are 
fast vanishing, being no longer in demand. In these circumstances who 
would care to study theory works like those of Bhaskaracarya ? However, 
the mathematical branch has somehow managed to remain alive because the 
necessity of muhurtas, and the ardent desire of the people to know the future 
in the light of astrological works persist even to-day and are bound to persist 
in future to the same degree as before, and the Joshis are compelled to do at 
least some planetary calculations. Natal astrology is in a fairly good condi¬ 
tion, if not flourishing as vigorously as before, but that can hardly add to our 
credit. 

Copernicus compiled his work in Saka 1465. Prior to this date European 
astronomy was practically in the same condition as astronomy in India. The 
great difference between the two, however, was that the European science 
was progressive while ours was stagnant. It was not very long before Coper¬ 
nicus, that Ganesa Daivajna and his father Ke^ava Daivajna, both of them 
research-loving scholars, were flourishing in our country. But with the advent 
of Copernicus, European astronomy passed through such a tremendous change 
that while the science of the by-gone days was comparable to the newly grown 
sapling of the Banyan tree, the latter-day-science was the Banyan tree itself, 
towering in the full-grown majesty of centuries, yielding shade and shelter to 
thousands. Ours has merely clung to the status quo ante .* 

One of the important reasons why the science of astronomy has attained 
the highest degree of excellence in Europe to-day is navigation. This does 
not hold good in our country, still there are other reasons that necessitate the 
study of astronomy. The first of these is the need of compiling the almanac, 
which includes the needs of both Dharma Sastra and Muhurta. Astrology 
is the second reason and curiosity the third. Some are of opinion that our 
old astronomy has become utterly worthless, that nothing would be amiss 
if the almanac is lost. But even a little enquiry will show them that none of 
the ancient nations put in as much effort as our ancient ancestors did in the 
sphere of astronomy, and that they could achieve much greater success in it 
than in any other empirical science like medicine. Again, if they give some 
thought to the state of things in the villages, they will come to know that 90 
or even 95 per cent of the population do require the almanac. The educated 
modernist may choose to ignore the almanac, but that does not mean that the 
common man would follow suit. In fact our astronomy owes its origin to 
the necessity of the almanac which serves as the mirror of the heavens. The 
educated people, however, would be justified in demanding that the almanacs 
should. be reformed and in wishing that our feeling of veneration towards 
astronomy should be directed to some more desirable channel. But they 
are not justified in repudiating the almanac itself or the sense of veneration 
which it inspires. 


DUTIES AHEAD 

. We have already studied the question of calendar reform in elaborate 
detail and three possible modes of reform have been suggested (P .323). It 
is highly desirable that all people should carefully consider and decide by the 


*See Jyotirvilasa , (2nd edition) pp. 51 and 52. 
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vation and to give them information about the history of our ancient works, 
in order to induce them to study the astronomical theory by the old or new 
methods ! Efforts made in the way to awaken the nation as a whole are bound 
to have a more lasting, even if slow, effect as compared with the isolated 
action taken in this respect. If our ancient instruments and ancient works are 
collected together and preserved in some principal cities in our country and if 
observatories are built for taking observations both by the ancient and modern 
methods, and institutes for study are established, the science of astronomy 
once brought to a splendid condition by our ancestors will not oniy recover 
its former splendour but even grow more brilliant. The threefold duty 
suggested above for Sankaracarya and others in respect of the question of 
calendar reform is only the first step towards curing the malady. But we 
ought to aim at some achievement of lasting value rather than ephemeral 
results. This tree of astronomy was planted in excellent soil in our country 
and was growing very vigorously in ancient times. It was being watered 
from time to time. People used to feel gratified on tasting its fruit. The 
fragrance of its flowers had not only spread far and wide not only in this country 
but had also reached even the remote lands of the earth. And although in 
very ancient times some wind-borne clouds of distant skies—the foreign astro¬ 
nomers—may perchance have let a few drops of water fall into its basin, history 
shows beyond doubt that the seed thus begotten was wafted back to those 
foreign lands and a new tree of astronomy began to grow there, or the old 
one was revived. Glorious and flourishing as our tree was, its growth was 
arrested in course of time. It ceased to receive water ; and naturally its 
tender foliage has withered. The tree is now feebly clinging to life somehow, 
thanks to the water received in ancient times and the few drops that trickled 
down later on rare occasions, and it is still yielding fruit of a sort, sour and 
bitter. As we look abroad, however, we find that the sapling which owes 
its origin or revival to this very tree on the Indian soil has grown and is still ■ 
growing so vigorously that thousands of people are getting shelter in its shade. 
The astounding expansion of the offspring would hardly lead one to suspect 
that it had ever any kinship with the parent tree in India. 

The reason why such a glaring contrast has arisen is mainly that the science 
abroad has been nurtured on the labours of the observatories. May Savit# 
the Almighty inspire all of i s to endeavour in order that observatories may be 
established in India, aid that our science, revitalized and set on the path of 
progress, attain the acme of perfection. And now that the time is ripe for 
planting the seeds of knowledge, as already remarked, may we have facilities 
for renovating the science as was sought to be done from time to time in the 
past, in the guise of empirics] corrections ( bijasamskara) and is still being done 
to some extent. And may there arise, men inspired by the self-evolved 
Savita, who v.'ould bring about such consummation through original works 
on the science. 
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